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on the Farm— 
Mrs. Miller tells an interesting story! 


the implements from rust 


Use Valspar on the farm to sav 


and wear. 


Macno iia, Iowa, 


April 11, 1923. 
Hoping you can use this, I am 
Deat ~~ Re spectt ily yours, 
I hav fren thought I would write to you of our experience (Signed) Mrs. R. E. Mitter, 
' ? 
Valspar Varnish, and on opening the American Maga- Magnolia, lowa. 
I saw r page and decided that now was the time. ; ; . 
; 1 Val . Mrs. Miller’s letter is only one of thousands we 
S ar fall, alsparred differ vieces of . . . . . . 
te : le one of a I h: have received from farmers and housewives telling 
ite! \ t l verTal coats ¢ Varnish, lac a . “os . . y sg 
Sones a cattle, Bie husband had uct Galshed his fll us of the wonderful satisfaction given by Valspar. 
i | had driven into the yard. He st oe to grease his You, too, should use Valspar for waterproof pro- 
plow with the a like all farmers do, saying ashe did tection or beautiful finish on either wood or metal 
‘ 6 ha } | 6 st ] P l p a Ov ‘ . . . ee 
“w Ihe pigs ) ar" 1 ff. N "i : we neue surfaces indoors and out — in the house and dairy 
mact t I ct i snovcis, luster and plow woul ¥ ° * . 
Sn Rotalin wal ' nile —s ; —on farm implements, tools, automobiles, incu- 
I sprin : 
oo oe __ bators, brooders, chicken houses, etc. 
I said, “Let me put some of this on.” I Valsparred culti- . . : ‘ > P 
r, chovels, plow and riding lister. Had about one-half cup Valspar is also made in a variety of beautiful 
left, and for good luck started on one side of our new planter. | colors — Valspar Varnish-Stains and Valspar- 
; f | 
Afene masmeut . ae oo ] a aici . ; y , - a : be s 
ee ene eee box and side, the Valspar gave out. Enamels. Unequalled for floors, doors, walls, 
The next 81 seood out be y prem ; > - . 2 
\ he vl hac | for { she at on Ishining- Chairs and all farm equipment — in fact, wherever 
t pia [ n t r years in the sun, rain, - : 4! : ° * 4 
| v. The Valsy ed side still looks new, but the other you want W aterproot protection combined with 


lustrous beauty. 


Largest Hanufacturers of High Grade Varnishes 
in the World 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





THE TIME FOR LETTERS 


I am always glad when this time in the 
year rolls around. During the summer 
months our readers are so busy that not 
nearly so many of them can find time to 
write to us. know how it is when the 
long summer days seem too short for the 
many things that are to be done and the 
short nights are much too short for the 
rest that is needed between long hours 
of work. 

When the evenings get longer and there 
are more stormy days, and when the rush 
of the summer season begins to let up, 
then our friends find more time to write to 
us and the editor's job gets easier and 
more pleasant. They begin to tell us of 
their experiences, their problems, their 
ambitions, what they like and what they 
do not like, and one hundred-and-one 
things that we like to hear about and that 
helps us to make Successful Farming more 
nearly what we want it to be—a real 
friend and helper to our large family of 
readers. 

You know how you feel when the post- 
man brings you a letter from an old 
friend. Well, that is just the way we will 
feel when the letters come in from our old 
friends who have been too busy to write 
to us since last spring. And we will be 
just as glad to hear from the friends who 
have not written to us before. They are 
members of the big Successful Farming 
family just the same and we are anxious 
to know what they are doing and thinking. 

Of course, not all who write to us agree 
with all the views expressed in Successful 
Farming. That just shows that they are 
real, live, thinking, independent folks. 
We are glad that our readers are not the 
kind who let someone do their thinking 
for them, We would fear that they either 
lid not read the paper or that they did not 
think about what they were reading if they 
never disagreed with us and with the 
‘thers who write for Successful Farming. 
You know that there are friendly, honest 
irguments in the best of families and the 

= is true of the Successful Farming 
muy, 

We always welcome constructive sug- 
cestions for making Successful Farming 

etter and of greater service to readers 

1 comments upon articles and features 
/pearing in it, as well as on subjects which 
e of vital interest to farm people. We’ll 

_looking anxiously for your letters.— 
tditor. 





Our Subseriber’s Information Bureau is 
id to serve you atany time. Questions 
bout any of your problems will be an- 
‘wered promptly by a direct, personal 
tter. 
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From Friend to Friend 


SUCCESSFUL FARMERS ARE 
INTELLIGENT BUYERS 


Have you ever thought, as you per- 
formed your various tasks, how greatly 
your earning power is multiplied by tools 
you use—or limited by lack of them? 

This has been called the age of machin- 
ery. All the principal industries are now 
operating on the basis of machine or 
quantity production. A man is effective 
in the degree to which he is provided with 
and skilled in the use of modern tools. 

Suppose that yourself and a neighbor 
are to diga ditch. You have a spade, but 
your neighbor has only his bare hands. 
Vith the spade you can dig a hundred 
times as fast as he can dig with his hands. 

Now, if you had a team and a scraper 
you could accomplish about a bandoed 
times as much as the man with only the 
hands that Nature gave him. If you had 
a modern power ditcher, you would leave 
him still farther in the race. 

In other words, it is possible to multiply 
your natural strength and power of accom- 
poeaens an unlimited number of times 

y using the right kind of tools. 

In order to more fully appreciate your 
economic advantages, compare them with 
your political power. No matter how 
anxious you may be to elect your favorite 
candidate for ident of the United 
States, you can give him but one vote. 
Your political power is one times one, but 
your economic power is as many times one 
as you wish to make it. 

odern machines not only enable man 
to produce more with his labor, but thru 
multiplying efficiency make it possible for 
each of us to produce a given volume of 
output with less labor. 

There is no comparison between the 
methods used on the modern farm today 
and those of a generation ago. Farmers 
are living better, going about more, doing 
their work in less time—largely because 
they have adopted machines where they 
can be applied, just as similar methods 
have found their way into the industries. 

Successful Farming provides up-to-the- 
minute information, thru its advertising 
and editorial columns. We carry adver- 
tising of machinery, tools, utilities and 
commodities that are of high quality and 
particularly useful to farmers. Especially 
thru advertising you learn of the latest 
inventions and the newest improvements. 
Thru advertising, you can learn where you 
can buy, most advantageously, the things 
you need. Thru advertising, Successful 
Farming provides you with information 
like a Buyers’ Guide—and we guarantee 
subscribers against loss thru dealing with 
anv advertiser, Read our guarantee. 
- E. T. MEREDITH. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
essful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 

\ny other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 

.ders are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


tion of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


note We refuse man 


debts of an honest 
guarantee. 


cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers or their 
. Our guarantee covers the manufacturers’ promises w 
the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not guarantee th 
bankrupt. When you answer an advertisemen 


and guarantee any mcre than you 


the of Successful Farmi his honesty 
ould Enow! introduce a dishonest person to your banks and guarantee his 
ms 4 > thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 


tions to our 
you buy of 


e 
t refer to this 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
3 Singfe copies. 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, 
bers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful Farming 

ber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- 
tion. Any time you're not satiefied, jus say so and the money you have paid 


ito ou 
sold to every subscri 


your subscription will be cheerfully refunded. 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of each pa 

subseription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt 

iding the month of the indicated on the label. 
‘ changed upon receipt 


he paper is paid for to and 
the second paper after payment of subscription, or if This 


or regist 
Change in Address.— 
shows the time to which 


If the date on the label is 


ve their former as well as t 
pat yey im This is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 
Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, Iowa, = office as second-class matter. 
issue is copyrighted, 1924, by Successful 
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Fordson 


To make tarming more profitable—to make the 
farmer's life and the lives of his family happier and 
more abundant, is the aim of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany in manufacturing the Fordson Tractor. 


For by helping him to get more work done in less 
time and at less cost than formerly, the Fordson 
Tractor lightens the farmer's burden. 


The vast resources of the Ford organization ‘and the 
highly scientific factory methods which produce them 
so economically in such large numbers, and of such 
splendid quality, make possible the low cost price of 
Fordson Tractors and their superb performance. 


Nowhere can the American farmer secure for so little 
a Tractor that will accomplish so much. The Fordson 
Tractor is a practical, time-saving aid in plowing, 
harrowing, planting, mowing, harvesting, threshing, 
road-mending and scraping, timber-cutting and saw- 
ing, hauling, pumping, excavating—in fact every 
duty the farmer must perform which requires power. 


Ask your Fordson Dealer, or write us, for an actual 
demonstration, on your farm, of what the Fordson 
can do for you. 
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THE HOME AN INVESTMENT 


A Buckeye Farmer Who Enjoys His Dividends 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


ALKING with E. D. Turner, county agent of Preble 

county, Ohio, one day, I said: “I would like to have 

you refer me to some man who is a good farmer, a 
fellow who studies his business and makes money by apply- 
ing good methods to his farming. Not necessarily a big 
farm, but one that carries a well-balanced business.’”’ 

“Well, you ought to see Walter Campbell for one,’’ 
Turner said as he knitted his brows and cogitated. ‘Camp- 
bell only farms eighty-five acres, but he mixes brains with 
farming and manages to scrape a little money out of some- 
thing every year. One year his hogs make a little, 
perhaps the next year he makes some money 
out of tobacco, and his poultry al- 
ways does well. Then, too, he is 
frugal and makes good use of 
what coin he does get without 
being tight. And he has one 
of the finest homes I know 

—lately remodeled to 
be as comfortable as any 
city home.” But I found 
that Turner’s deserip- 
tion had failed to ade- 
quately describe the 
Campbell home, for it in- 
cluded everything that any 
city home has and many 
conveniences city homes do 
not have. 

Walter Campbell’s phil- 
osophy about home is a fit- 
ting introduction: “Both 
my wife’s folks and mine 
lived thru long years of pri- 
vation and want,” said 
Campbell. “In their old age, her father and mother moved 
to a little town and took the accumulation of a lifetime to 
build themselves a home. A year later, father died. The 


we 


olks simply saved and niggered for a long time and then 
iad only one year to enjoy the fruits of their labor together. 
“My father and mother did the same—they worked long 
years to save against that time when they could have a 
more convenient home, but they had gone without for so 
long that when they could have them, they did not enjoy 
the conveniences. Mother would rather use her kerosene 
lamp than the electric lights. 
“When we thought it over before remodeling the old 
house, we thought of 
‘home’ as an invest- 








The Campbells consider this modern home a profitable investment 


roughage of the farm and at the same time keep the utmost 
of home-grown fertility at home. To be sure, not a special- 
ized farm, but one organized to secure some income one 
year with another. None of the lines of work are particularly 
outstanding by themselves, but they are linked up so each 
one uses the by-products of the other. 

The cows convert into salable parcels the by-products of 
the crop rotation system such as corn fodder and straw and 
a little of the grain. They, in turn, furnish a by-product 
that makes winter eggs a reality and ton litters a possibility. 

On this 85-acre farm Campbell has a permanent 
pasture field and in addition, three fields of 
25 acres each. His rotation is corn, 
wheat and clover. And of late, 
he has been sowing sweet clover 
because it seems to be a little 
surer catch. This three- 
year rotation taps three 
crop zones, the wheat the 
top four inches, the corn 
the next lower four 
inches and the clover, 
the depth from the 
eight inches down. 

He had for years been an 

admirer of duroc jerseys, 
but five years ago he bought 
three purebred poland china 
sows at an auction sale. 
They were about the same 
size as the durocs on the 
home place. These three 
sows were put right in with 
the durocs and when they 
were all weighed out the 
poland chinas were twenty pounds heavier than the others. 
This incident made him a confirmed poland china fan altho 
he says any purebred is a lot better. At this, this owner does 
not keep up the papers on his sows, but they are of pure 
breeding all the same. His poland chinas do not farrow as 
large litters as the duroc jerseys did, but they have averaged 
him seven pigs to the litter the last five years and he con- 
siders that a fair average over a long period. The spring of 
1923 his average was nine pigs per sow and last fall his 
average was eight pigs per sow. 

“T learned long ago that the life of the man who breeds 
hogs for the purebred trade is beset with many troubles,” 

said this hard-headed 
farmer. “But I have 





ment. There is no 
lly about this. A 
satisfying home is just 
; necessary a part of 
a farm’s equipment and 
helps the owner to 
make money just as 
truly as does a piece of 
proved machinery. 
The man who can live 
a convenient home 
. better worker and 
better citizen on ac- 
count of the warmth 
and congeniality of his 
home. So we borrowed 
some money, just as we 
id to buy a team, and remodeled for conveniences, com- 
rt and efficiency. This will keep the wife in better health, 
| trust, and I know that we can enjoy our evenings together 
ch more. Good humor and good will are valuable 
ets, even for operating a farm successfully.” 
\Vhile Campbell was thus philosophizing about the farm 
‘ was my opportunity to look about and make a mental 
ilog of the conditions. A flock of purebred buff orping- 
hens, housed and fed to give good production; a few 
purebred poland china brood sows, fed and kept, not with 
idea of selling purebred stock, but as a means of produc- 
pigs of similar type that feed out uniformly. Good 
upment, tho not too good, and cows to consume the 








A well-housed flock of purebred poultry bolsters up the income 


roved to teas that 

it pays to keep pure- 
bred stock, even tho 
you may not be able 
to cash the papers, be- 
cause such stock makes 
better use of the feed 
than scrubs do. And 
that isn’t all. When 
you have a bunch of 
shotes to turn off—all 
the same type, same 
color, and the same 
grade of fatness, you 
have no difficulty in 

tting a better price 

or them. From my 

seven sows I turn off about a hundred shotes a year and 
even a small margin soon counts to where the cost of the 
original stock becomes a small item.” 

This business farmer does not take any particular pains 
with the brood sows except to see that they get a balanced 
ration while they are carrying their pigs and as soon as the 
pigs are old enough, they are encouraged to eat corn and 
oats by themselves. When they get to cracking corn, they 
are given a creep where they can and eat their fill of 
corn and tankage out of a self-feeder. “Quick growth is 
cheap growth” is a Campbellogram. ‘The sooner the pigs 
get off the farm and the sooner I get the long green salted 
away or paid on my debts, the sooner (Continued on page 65 
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COACH 


Remarkably 


Low Price 


A Quality 
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Now you can get a fully Equipped Sg $ 
Closed Car seating five people f 695 


f. o. b. Flint 





This Coach—the lowest priced on the 
market, with a new and better type of 
construction—is the exact kind of car 
many farmers have long wanted. 


First of all, it is built right: Fisher builds 
the body—the rear body panels are all 
steel clear to the top—the same kind of 
top material is used as on the Chevrolet 
Sedan. 


Doors of exceptional width permit easy 
entrance and exit. Wide windows, two 
on each side with Ternstedt window 
regulators, afford full vision, and when 
open provide all the airiness of a touring 


car. Five adults are easily seated. It is 
durably upholstered in a beautiful 


striped taupe. 


Then—because of Chevrolet’s unequaled 
purchasing and manufacturing facilities 
—this better-built car can be sold for only 
$695 f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


By all means see this latest Chevrolet 
achievement. It will give you those 
closed car comforts you have always 
wanted at a price considerably less than 
you ex + <p to pay. It will satisfy your 
desire for a closed car—and at the same 
time save you money! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


Superior Roadster - - $495 

Touring - - 510 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 
Superior Coach - 6¢°5 
Superior 4 Passenger Coupe a3 
Superior Sedan 95 
Superior Commercial Chassis ; 10 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 

Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 





for Economical Transportation 


PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 


De Luxe Touring . %640 
DeLuxe Coupe. 775 
De Luxe Sedan e 940 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 




















THE CORN-HOG PRICE CYCLE 


Are We Cutting Down Too Far On Hogs? 


By O. M. KILE 


OR some reason we never seem to get our hog crop 
F adjusted just right. Either we have too many hogs and 

the price goes too low for profit or else, when hogs are 
high priced, we have only a light crop to sell. 

Last summer and all thru 1922 and 1923 hogs flowed to 
market in a tremendous tlood. Everybody seemed to have 
too many hogs and they were willing to sell even at prevail- 
ing low and unprofitable prices. Then last’ spring came 
definite signs of the turning of the tide. Official estimates 
last April indicated a 12 percent reduction in brood sows in 
the cornbelt states as compared with the preceding year, 
but when the June pig survey was made, it was discovered 
that the numiber of pigs saved from the spring litters for the 
country as a whole was 20 percent under the 1923 figure. 
\t the same time a decrease of 10 to 15 percent in the fall 
pig crop was indicated. 

Remembering our great weakness in the matter of first 
producing too many pigs and then too few, practical breeders 
and agricultural ob- 
servers are seriously 

























of years, the selling price of 100 pounds of hog will just about 
pay for the 11.4 bushels of corn at farm prices. But when 
11.4 bushels of corn will sell for more than 100 pounds of 
hog on the hoof, then hog feeding is unprofitable and breed- 
ing drops off. In about nine months the resulting shortage 
of pigs becomes noticeable, the flow to market eases up and 
the price of hogs advances. In the meantime higher priced 
corn has stimulated planting of larger acreage and when this 
crop comes to maturity, there is a reduced number of hogs to 
eat it. And hogs, by the way, are counted on to consume 
fully 40 percent of the corn crop. 

Gradually it becomes evident to the breeder that since 
hogs are high priced and corn is relatively cheap, hog feeding 
is again profitable. In other words, the corn-hog ratio is 
favorable. Breeders begin to save and breed more sows and 
in about another twelve to eighteen months hogs again begin 
to flow to market more freely. If there were no complicating 
factors, such as cholera outbreaks, short crn crops, indus- 

trial depressions 
and strong fluctua- 
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slaughter in the in- 
spected slaughter- 
houses amounted to 
904,205,000 
pounds, and in Jan- 
uary of the present 
year a record production of 976,966,000 pounds was turned 
out. By April the figures had dropped to 690,514,000 
pounds and there have been some decreases since. But 
this is still well above the five-year average for April, from 
1919 to 1923, which amounted to 550,538,000 pounds. 
Similarly it must be noted that cold storage stocks are high 
Holdings of pork and lard on April 1, 1924, were 1,018,.130- 
000 pounds as compared with the five-year average of 
959,680,000 pounds. 

Taking into account the various factors that affect 
demand—particularly the fact that while we have been 
exporting around 14 percent of eur total pork production 
there is no reason to expect any early increased demand but 
rather a decline as our prices advance—experts of the 
United States department of agriculture estimate that with 

15 percent decline in pork production this year, we should 

ed a 2 to 3 percent increase over the 1924 supply to meet 

e needs of 1925. Present indications are that we may have 

further decrease in 1925 rather than the slight increase 

ired, particularly with high priced corn urging the 
eder to cut down on sows kept and to feed light. 

G. C. Haas, who made a careful study of this whole 

ibject for the United States department of agriculture last 

immer, said at that time: 
\nalysis of the situation points clearly to reduced pro- 
tion and higher prices in the near future. Hog breeding 
eing eut severely. Curtailment may have already gone 

) far—the swing toward reduced production may be too 

lent and resulting high prices are likely to lure producers 

another overexpansion which will again put the hog 
lustry in the depths of depression.” 

Let us examine this much-talked of hog “cycle” for a 

nent and see how it works. Perhaps there is a way to 
t the game. Hog experts say there is. We must discuss 
corn-hog ration a bit too. 

[t takes about 11.4 bushels of corn to produce 100 pounds 

‘hog, And in the long run, taking the average for a series 





This diagram shows the see-saw belween corn and hog prices. 

follow one another, but there is nearly always a gap between these movements. 

Hogs may at times be “high” or “low” as compared with corn, but in the long 
run 100 lbs. of pork just about pays for 11.4 bushels of corn 


movement. 

Mr. Haas explains 
this recurring up and 
down swing in both 
prices and produc- 
tion in the following 
language: ‘The number of hogs on the market today is the 
result of breeding decisions made many months ago on the 
basis of corn and hog prices existing at that time. When 
existing prices of corn and hogs are favorable to hog produc- 
tion, hog breeding is stimulated; and when the existing 
corn-hog price situation is unfavorable to hogs, breeding is 
checked. 

“The net result of such a short-sighted breeding policy 
is a cycle of over-and-under-production. When hog prices 
are high in relation to corn prices, breeding is increased and 
presently large numbers of hogs appear. This large supply 
results in a low hog price and reverses the corn-hog price 
situation in favor of corn which in turn produces a check in 
breeding and soon results in a hog shortage.”’ 

Sometimes, however, the purely chance fluctuations in 
the size of the corn crop partly hide our true position in the 
hog cycle. When a large corn crop happens to come at the 
same time as a small hog crop, hogs appear very profitable. 
When the reverse happens, hogs seem very unprofitable. It 
is these sit.ations which particularly concern us just now. 
In 1921 and 1922, we had largecropsof pigs but equally large 
crops of corn. Hogs seemed relatively profitable and breeding 
operations kept on expanding. Of course, this had to come 
to an end and that began to happen in 1923 when hog prices 
fell and corn prices rose. Then heavy liquidation set in. 
Brood sows were sent to the packing houses along with the 
regular flow of pigs. Now this year we have an extraordi- 
narily short corn crop and the price of corn is high. Will it 
have the effect of making hogs look unprofitable and of 
further curtailing production? This seems to be a real 
danger. 

As has already been said the complete hog price cycle, 
froin profitable hog feeding thru low prices and back again, 
normally requires about thirty-six months if undisturbed. 
But the breeder can modify his operations in much less time 
than this. He requires only nine months at most. And he 


can vary production very materially (Continued on page 64 
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BORROWING MONEY 
HE federal land bank cooperative is the largest cooper- 
ative concern in the country. It stands like a giant to 
protect the needy. Yet there are thousands of farmers who 
will not avail themselves of the low interest rates offered 
by the federal land banks. 

Banks, trust companies and other loaning agencies may 
meet the low rate of the federal land bank, or very nearly 
meet it. If they do, they offer no such easy terms of pay- 
ment over so long a period of years. They make their money 
on commissions. The shorter the loan, the more frequent 
the renewal with commissions and other expenses that can 
be avoided by borrowing from a federal land bank. 

Nobody does‘ farmer a good turn by loaning more on a 
farm than the farm and the farmer can legitimately 
carry. The farm may be all right as to value but the farmer 
may not be capable of meeting his obligations for varieus 
reasons. The farmer may be all right but the farm not worth 
the valuation. In either case it is courting disaster when a 
collapse comes as it did in 1920. It was those short-time 
loans and those water-soaked values, and those inexperienc 
farmers that contributed so largely to the disaster of 1920 
and 1921. Those with a loan from a federal land bank run- 
ning for thirty or more years were not notified to “pay up.”’ 

It is as important to cooperate in borrowing needed money 
to clear up interest-eating debts and make necessary im- 
provements as it is to cooperate in marketing or in buying 
products for the farm. The cooperative banking business is 
supervised by the federal government and has so far stood 
the strain of hard times and met the needs of millions of 
farmers. 


AN AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 
SS provided for a census of agriculture to be 
taken as of January 1, 1925. The general enumeration 
will begin December 1, 1924, and will be completed January 
31, 1925. On account of weather conditions, it is probable 
that the enumeration in certain sections of the country will 
begin during November. 

For a number of reasons it is especially important that a 
census of agriculture be taken at this time. In the first 
place, conditions and changes affecting agricultural interests 
have been so great since the last census was taken that it is 
not safe to rely upon data obtained at that time as an indi- 
cation of the present situation or for making plans for the 
future. In the second place, there never has been a time 
when farmers themselves had so great need for accurate and 
definite information about their business as a whole, or 
certain great branches of it. The great movements which 
they have started, or are contemplated, along the line of 
cooperative marketing, adapting production to demand, etc., 
are absolutely dependent for their success upon accurate 
and definite information regarding agricultural conditions. 
Many of the failures in the past along these lines can be 
properly attributed to a lack of understanding of the very 
facts that will be determined in the census that is planned. 

It is hoped to make this the most complete and accurate 
census of agriculture that has ever been taken. There is 
just one way by which that can be accomplished and that is 
for each farmer to give the census enumerator complete 
and accurate information regarding his farm and na so 
when he calls. It is to his own best interests to do so, as the 
information can be made of greater value to the farmers 
themselves in their various marketing and other enterprises 
than to anyone else. Just to the extent that individuals 
make complete and accurate reports will the sum total of 
results be accurate and dependable. 

The following statements which are printed on the blanks 
which will be used should remove suspicion regarding im- 
proper use of the information given by any individual: 

“The information reported on this schedule will be 
treated as strictly confidential under all circumstances.” 

“The information on this schedule will not be used as a 
basis of taxation, or communicated to any assessor.” 


OUR NEW COVER PICTURES 


AX observing reader wrote us in September as follows 

“Your September cover is the most appealing anc 
meaningful work of art which I have ever seen adorning a 
farm magazine. I write td express the earnest appreciation 
of a student of farm journalism for your evident recognition 
of the fact that farm people are intuitively artistic. I hope 
you will give us more covers of a similar tone.” 

Isn’t that-a fine compliment? But it was merited, for 
the September cover was the best we ever printed up to that 
time. Then there was that splendid October cover, and 
now comes this beautiful Thanksgiving cover, proving that 
we aim to advance and give our readers the benefit of the 
best, modern machinery can produce. 

I have open before me a copy of the November issue of 
1910. That Thanksgiving picture, done by the famous 
Des Moines cartoonist, J. N. Darling (Ding) was the first 
time any farm paper ever used a colored cover. Crude as 
was the printing, it was a forward step in farm journalism. 
At that time we had difficulty in securing artists to paint 
farm scenes. At that time we could only print in red and 
black, and it was a poor job at that. But as the years went 
by we added new presses; we kept trying to get better 
results; we kept building up a list of artists who could 
paint farm scenes. Our paintings from which the covers 
are printed cost a lot of money but we have always believed 
that farm folks wanted a magazine as beautiful as any city 
magazine costing as much for one issue as we charge for 4 
year’s subscription. 

In recent years we have been giving you two and three- 
color work on the covers. But the change that made our 
reader observe that the September cover was the best ever, 
is due to the fact that we used four-color work. It was so 
successful that we have kept to that standard. We expect 
to continue this four-color process until something better 
is discovered, knowing that our readers will appreciate the 
effort and expense we make to keep Successful Farming at 
the forefront of agricultural journahsm. 


ENDANGERING INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 
P to the time that the constitution of the United States 
was adopted and amended three years later, all other 
vernments put supreme power in the executive and legis- 
tive branches, which powers ignored the rights of indi- 
viduals. Our government was founded upon the political 
theory of a three-fold power, the legislative, the executive 
and the judiciary. To the executive was given the power to 
veto acts of congress. To congress was given power to over- 
ride the veto by a two-thirds majority. To the judiciary or 
supreme court was given the power to decide which acts of 
congress were unconstitutional. 
Tyranny in governments prior to the formation of our 
government resulted because there was no check upon the 


* whims of kings and their puppet legislatures or parliaments. 


With centuries of experience as a guide our forefathers 
blocked this tyranny by making an independent body, 
selected for life and subservient to no party or power, respon- 
sible for passing upon the acts of congress in creating new 
laws, to see that they conform to the constitution. 

Get down your school history and read again the consti- 
tution and its amendments. Consider then whether you are 
willing to give to congress the final say as to what is law in 
this country. 

With the history of Russia still fresh in mind; with the 
dictatorship in Italy still fresh in mind; with the demand of 
communists and anarchists the world over still ringing in 
your ears, are you willing to take a chance that some day, 
perhaps soon, the mob or some momentary dictator may so 
influence congress as to enact laws that take from us all those 
individual rights safeguarded by our constitution? 

In Paragraph 18, Section 8, Article 1, the constitution 
gives congress power “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers and all other powers vested by this constitu- 
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tion in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.”’ In Article 3, Section 2, 
Paragraph 1, we read: ‘“The judicial power shall extend to 
all eases in law and equity arising under this constitution, 
the laws of the United States and treaties made, or which 
shall be made under their authority.” 

There have been cases where the laws passed by congress 
were declared unconstitutional by a majority of one vote in 
the supreme court. When the personnel in due time is 
changed the same law may be declared constitutional. If 
we provide a check upon the veto by a two-thirds vote of 
congress, it might be well to provide at least a two-thirds 
vote of the supreme court to annul a law passed by congress 
and the president. Republics that do not permit the 
supreme court to pass upon new laws have survived. 
Perhaps a happy medium would serve best asa check against 
partisan spite work in passing a law. We need a check that 
means more than a one-man vote in a small body like the 
supreme court but we must not swing to the extreme of doing 
away with thesupreme court with its power to check up on 
the constitutionality of our laws. 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 


HERE are two classes of politicians, broadly speaking. 

Those.who choose politics as a profession, never having 
been a marked success at anything else, and those who have 
been eminently successful in some chosen work and who 
choose to become officeholders either because they want the 
honor or because they wish some activity away from their 
old business which has been turned over to sons or other 
relatives. It might fairly be stated that a few really desire 
to give a part of their lives, ripe with business experience, 
to the service of their country in some public capacity. 

Recognizing that the demagog is always with us and 
always active, is it little wonder that business men in 
person or by hired lobbyists try to influence legislatures and 
congress? Shall the demagogs have a free hand in enacting 
foolish or harmful legislation? Is the professional politician 
who never was a successful business man a safe lawmaker 
for business men when left alone to the influences of the 
demagogs? 

What worries every deep-thinking farmer today is his 
fear that the men who head farm organizations, some of 
whom have not been successful farmers, may be influenced 
unduly and unsafely by the so-called friends of the farmer 
who have some axe to grind or some theory to have farm 
organizations experiment with. 

Should we then hastily brand the business man as an 
object of seorn because he exercises his rights as a citizen to 
steer legislators to his way of thinking if he can legitimately 

} so? And should we not question the citzenship of those 
who never take a hand in the elections or inany way try to 
get sane laws enacted? This is our country, but we too 
cladly let the citizens from other countries do the voting. 
\Ve all should study public questions and aid our represen- 
tative in a decision on them. 


STUDY THE CHILD 
I" is not our purpose or custom to give book reviews in 
Editorial Comment. We believe, however, that it is to 
the advantage of both fathers and mothers to see this sum- 
iry of a great edition gotten out for the welfare of children. 
lhe Children’s Foundation of Valparaiso, Indiana, has 
npiled a book of five hundred pages, ‘““The Child, His 
Nature and His Needs,”’ made up of three parts in which 

e discussed at length and fully illustrated the present-day 

owledge of child nature; the present-day knowledge of 

ild well-being; and the present-day knowledge of child 
lucation. 

In these three parts are discussed various phases of child 
tudy by different child specialists. The seven separate 
rticles in part one are a book of themselves on child nature; 

the psychology of children; why they are afraid of the 
rk, ete.; why the boy takes to filling his pockets with 
ery conceivable thing, living and dead; why the boys 
cang”’ together; why they are such mischief-makers while 
ster plays with dolls and dresses in mother’s clothes. There 
a revealing of secrets in that part for parents who have 
led to understand their children. In part two are eight 
--parate articles on nutrition in relation to mental develop- 

‘nt; why children are bad, and the remedy; care of the 

‘erior child, hygiene of adolescence, etc. 

The third part deals with the educational side. In fact, 

is full from cover to cover with such material as farm 

parents seldom come in contact with. And it can all be 
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secured for one dollar from the Children’s Foundation. 
Because of our interest in children, and knowing that no 
such book can sell for a profit at one dollar, we aid the 
Foundation in its good work of spreading broadcast the 
useful information they have compiled in this book. 


THE SON’S POSITION 

HEN the farm son stays at home with dad after he 

has reached twenty-one there should be some definite 
agreement as to his relations to the farm. If he becomes 
merely a hired hand, he is entitled to a hired man’s wage. 
If he is a partner in the business, some just arrangement 
should be made so that he may feel the responsibility of 
ownership. 

It would be unfair for the son to be taken in as full partner 
when he has not funds or property to match against dad’s 
holdings. Nor will his experience offset theeproperty. But 
each year for a definite number of years the son should be 
working toward a half-and-half ownership if he stays, other- 
wise he better go off by himself where he can forge his own 
future. 

But if the son marries, what then? Some families can live 
in the same house and not quarrel. Some cannot. Young 
folks have their own ideas of how to run a home. They 
should have the opportunity. If there are other sons, can 
the partnership multiply? That depends on the size of 
the farm and the harmony with which all work together. 

It is evidently unfair for the son to stay at home and work 
without a definite agreement as to his relations to that farm. 
Father may intend to give him the farm. Even so the law 
recognizes no verbal agreements if other relatives begin 
suit for a share of the farm in case of the owner’s death. 
Sixty-nine percent of sons under twenty-five years of age 
in one county had no definite agreement in regard to wages 
when they worked for dad. Of those who stayed with dad 
from twenty-five years of age to thirty-five, ten percent had 
no agreement. Men that old should be getting their beare 
ings and know “where they are at.” 


LOOT OF WAR 


JrORMER commander of the American Legion, John 
R. Quinn, brought into prominence the real nature of 
profiteering during war. He called it loot, and loot it is, 
not from the enemy but from the home country. Soldiers 
are forbidden to loot the enemy when they have captured a 
city. Why then should the citizenry at home be allowed 
to loot the treasury of our own country by profiteering on 
war munitions, equipment, funds, or construction? 

Nothing will end war so quickly as for all nations to out- 
law loot at home. This is but 4 roundabout way of saying 
that when all wealth, resources, labor and genius of the 
citizenry at home are conscripted, along with the bodies of 
the physically fit, there will be no hullabaloo for war, no 
hymns of hate, no provoking a quarrel with another nation. 
So long as the citizenry at home can loot the treasury of their 
country and not be courtmartialed, so long will there be 
agitation for another war. 

All political parties have pledged a law conscriptin 
everything in connection with war. Whoever is elec 
should promptly pass such a law. If loot is thus outlawed 
we will set a new example for the world and be a stronger 
factor in world affairs. The world has come to look with 
awe and respect upon a great armed force. It will astonish 
the world to see a nation pledge not only its man power but 
its every resource in defensive war. 


GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

ie a report or booklet of information issued by the presi- 

dent of the Farmers’ Equity Union, the Yuma, Golorado, 
union of 244 members made a return of 59 percent on 
capital invested over a period of nine years and eight 
months, ending January 1, 1924. There had been returned 
to the stockholders $106,255.27. The Garden City, Kansas, 
union, made a return of 62 percent on capital invested by 
its 210 members. 

That shows good business management. In fact, if a 
bank or a railroad or a manufacturing concern reported 
such a profit some farmers, perhaps not these, would decry 
them as profiteers! But, of course, these farmers did not 

rofiteer. They only saved themselves money in their 
Caton and selling. No one else was hurt in the least by 
the profit they made, except the merchants who did not get 
their business. 

Many another cooperative concern shows figures in the 
red. It is a matter of business management. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ONTRARY to the general expectation, action in the 
C naming of the proposed commission to formulate an 

agricultural program for the next session of congress 
is being postponed. The president has had the matter under 
consideration for some time and a score of people have been 
talked of for membership on the body. The probability now 
is that such a commission will not get started before the 
election on November 4th, altho it is probable that it may 
be named before that time. The reason for the delay is not 
generally known but there is a well-founded suspicion that 
it is due to the fact that when it came to the point of actually 
naming the commission it was found that many of those 
proposed held such diametrically opposite views on what 
should be done by way of an agricultural program as would 
result in making confusion worse confounded, 


The Sugar Tariff Situation 


Pp* )TESTS against the reduction of the tariff on imported 
sugar keep pouring into Washington and President 
Coolidge has been constantly besieged with these protests. 
He found it virtually impossible to pass judgment on the 
conflicting report of the tariff commission. After studying 
the report, the chief executive submitted a questionnaire to 
the department of agriculture which may have a vital 
effect on the future of the beet industry in the United States. 
The president has not revealed the exact terms of the ques- 
tionnaire, but on the answer will probably be based his 
decision as to whether the tariff shall stand as it is or is 
reduced. It is knowh that the president particularly wanted 
to kilow the extent of the beet industry, its comparative im- 
portance in the various states, its cash value to the farmers, 
and above everything else, the importance of the industry 
in the program of agricultural diversification—also the out- 
look for the United States becoming self-sufficing as far as 
sugar is concerned in the near future. , 

While the president has not indicated his views he is by 
no means certain that the interest of the consumer figures to 
any great extent in the controversy. To some degree, at 
least, he realizes that there is at the bottom of it a struggle 
between the sugar trust on the Atlantic seaboard and the 
growers of sugar beets in the western states. 

If present intimations mean anything, the tariff structure 
as far as the beet industry is concerned will not be inter- 
fered with in the immediate future, 


Dairy Interests Aroused 


VERY similar situation exists over the investigation 

by the tariff commission into the tariff on dairy 
products as exists on the beet sugar question. From the 
dairy regions come protests to the effect that the inquiry 
as being conducted is biased and amateurish and that it 
may result in a decision on the part of the commission to 
reduce rather than to increase the tariff on butter and 
other produce. Statements have reached the White House 
protesting against the manner of the inquiry and pointing 
out that even with the present eight cents a pound tariff 
on butter, the foreign importer has still a considerable ad- 
vantage over the domestic producer. A well-organized 


campaign is now under way to get a resolution thru congress 
as soon as it convenes authorizing an increase to twelve cents 
of the tariff on butter; that is the maximum permitted under 
the flexible terms of the act. As a basis for this. there will 


be submitted the findings of an independent inquiry by the 
dairy interests themselves. 


Postal Committee to Report 


Wiss a week or two it is expected that the report 
of the special committee appointed by the post office 
department to report on increased wages in the postal 
service will be made public. The interest of the farmers 
centered round the possibility that mcreased wages might 
mean increased imposts on the parcel post. This is the one 
thing that Postmaster General New is definitely committed 
against. It is the one service which cannot stand an in- 
creased burden without interfering with its utility and 
crippling the service. 

“There will be no diminution of the service and no in- 
creased burdens as far as I can help it,”’ the postmaster 
general said. 

At the moment there are in operation 44,760 rural routes. 
They cover a mileage of 1,205,714. The appropriation for 
the fiscal year was $86,900,000. 


Protests Against New Grain Company 


preacrests have been made to the department of justice 
and the secretary of agriculture alleging that the Grain 
Marketing Corporation is not a true cooperative and should 
not be permitted to do business under the cooperative 
marketing law. Inquiries made indicate that the position 
taken by the federal authorities is favorable to the corpora- 
tion and that no effort will be made to debar it from the 
advantages of the cooperative marketing act. In this con- 
nection stress is put on the fact that the methods of the 
corporation involve producer control as well as the one-man- 
one-vote principle. 


The Value of Public Utilities 


M&# is heard these days of government ownership and 

operation of public utilities. Without entering into the 
controversy it is perhaps worth touching briefly on the 
estimated value of these utilities, railways, electric car 
lines, power plants, telephones, etc. According to a recent 
estimate by Secretary Hoover, the utilities in question are 
worth $40,000,000,000. He estimates that it would require 
an annual appropriation of $10,000,000,000 a year and 
2,750,000 employees for the government to run them. 

As a matter of fact, no one knows exactly what these 
utilities are worth or to what extent their book capitaliza- 
tion corresponds with the real value. Take the railroadsasone 
instance of many. Up to July 1, 1924, the government had 
spent $101,625,000 trying to establish this elusive thing, 
railroad valuation, while the roads have spent nearly 
$75,000,000 for the same purpose—and today an agreement 
appears to be as far away as ever, while the battle is raging 
on every front. 


An Exaggeration 


T is becoming more apparent every day that the railroad 
rate structure and the overhauling of freights will be the 
great battle in congress in 1925. The La Follette textbook 
which is simply the statement of the extreme opponents o! 
the present structure says that the transportation act oi 
1920 “increases the cost of living of the American people 
$4,500,000,000.”’ (Continued on page 97 
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A DIRECT-TO-CONSUMER MARKET 


Farmers Shorten the Route for Their Produce 


By H. C. BUTCHER 


EVERAL links in the chain between producers and con- 
sumers have been removed by the farmers around 
Kankakee, Illinois, who make up the farmers’ market 

of that city. And, in doing so, they have put a “big busi- 
ness’’ practice in- 
to effect; that is, 
“the customer is 
always right,” 
the maxim upon 
which one of the 
largest mercan- 
tile establish- 
ments in the 
world has been 
built. 

The removal 
of those links 
seems to have 
resulted in more 
cash to the farm- 
er-marketer 
without causing 
strife or friction 
with the city 
merchants — @ 
point worthy of 
some considera- 
tion. Those merchants who have been more or less displaced 
by the direct-to-the-consumer farmers’ market apparently 
look upon it in a broad sense. 

On the last Saturday of August forty-four farmer-salesmen 
who had commodities to sell that day took in over their 
booth-counters an average of $48.20 each. About 1,100 
people visited the market during the day; Kankakee is a 
city of around 17,000 population. 

How the farmers around Kankakee got into the direct-to- 
the-consumer marketing business is almost a yarn in itself. 
Four years ago several farmers got together and were selling 
along the curb, but curb mar- 
kets are unsatisfactory for sev- 
eral apparent reasons. There is 
the dirt, the ever-flying dust, the 
flies and public handling—and 
other conditions that are not 
conducive to the selling of pro- 
duce in a sanitary manner. 

There came an offer by a local 
merchant to sell his three-story 
brick building to the Kankakee 
County Crop and Soil Improve- 
ment Association; in other words 
the Kankakee County Farm 
Bureau under a name of 1912’ 
vintage. The merchant wanted 
$18,000, and he got it. Not 
long ago the farm bureau was 
offered $27,000 for it. 

It was a surprise to the mer- 
hants when the farmers 
ought the building. Seventy- 
vo booths approximately 6x6 
et square were divided off and 
1 indoor farmers’ market was 
begun. The farmer-merchants 
pay fifty cents for a booth on 
Wednesdays and $1 on Satur- 
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Almost every product known on farms is found on the market 





week availed themselves of the selling advantages offered 
by the market. Now the building is paying for itself and a 
nice revenue comes to the Kankakee County Crop and Soil 
Improvement Association. “We have found that this 
market is a good 
place to bring 
out the coopera- 
tion there is in a 
man or a wom- 
an,”’ said John 8. 
Collier, the farm 
adviser, and who 
has been there in 
that capacity for 
thirteen years— 
the longest con- 
tinuous period of 
service of any 
county agent in 
the United 
States. “And 
there certainly is 
cooperation here. 
For example, one 
farmer volunta- 
rily helps sell a 
dozen pounds of 
his neighbor’s butter who is in another booth down the 
aisle. In return, the neighbor takes a few dozen eggs and 
each man is sold out sooner. 

“Our market is meant to function on the principle that 
the customer is always right,” he added. ‘We keep a set 
of scales in the center of the market floor where anyone who 
pleases can weigh what he buys after he buys it.” 

“Who establishes the price for each day’s market?” he 
was asked. 

“The evening before each market day a range of prices 
on the commodities in season is compiled in accordance 
with general market conditions. 
It is merely a suggested range 
for prices—nothing compulsory. 
But we try to sell within the 
range. 

“Last Saturday 1,100 people 
visited the market. Cars were 
jammed in the streets; they al- 
ways are on market days. But 
August is not our busy month; 
from November to April is our 
busy ‘Season. 

“But don’t get the impression 
that everything is always love- 
ly,” he said. “We have our 
troubles. Any group of farmers 
planning to start such a market 
should make a careful survey of 
local conditions. They shouid 
find out thru first-hand inquiries 
from buyers, sellers and com- 
petitors just what each thinks 
of the farmers’ market.” 

Almost every conceivable 
product grown by farmers is sold 
on this market. One lady, Mrs. 
Wm. E. Tanner, happened to 
bring in a bouquet of flowers 











iys. None but farm bureau 
mbers can participate. 

The two upper floors were 
ted out for storage purposes and the basement was con- 
rted into storage space for the farmers who had storage- 
e products left over from time to time. The storage 
ice made it handy for farmers to haul in their stuff any 
1e during the week in larger loads. 

Last year, 1923, an average of ninety-four farmers sold 
duce on the market each week. In 1920 — the first year 
)/peration — an average of eighteen sellers constituted the 
irket. In 1921 there were forty and in 1922 six more per 


A place where producers and consumers meet 


from her garden one day, and 
someone offered her a quarter 
for it. This gave her an idea. 
Now she brings in from eighteen to twenty bouquets and 
sells them all. 

Lots of pies, cakes and other home-baked goods are 
brought in for sale. Besides the usual market offerings of 
fresh vegetables and such stuff, several farm wives have 
developed a paying clientele among the city folks for 
country-made cottage cheese, butter and buttermilk. Fresh 
country milk and cream sell well. Honey, quartered beeves, 
mutton, pork, dressed chickens, (Continued on page 103 
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THEIR SCHOOL 


As Viewed by a Patron and Teacher 


By FRANK M. SHULTS 


‘NOR the past several years I have played the dual role 
Fk of parent and teacher in the greatest of all our American- 
izing institutions—the public school. I have had the 
rather uncommon experience of being school director in my 
home district and, at the same time, principal of the school 
in an adjacent one. I have boarded with my patrons, and 
for the past four years the teachers of our local school have 
made their homes with us. So there is hardly a phase of 
the rural school problem that I have not had to meet in 
some way or another during my twenty years’ experience. 
This, I believe, should qualify me to interpret candidly 
the teacher’s viewpoint to my fellow parents and patrons, 
without their feeling that they are being ““bawled out” by a 
disgruntled and, maybe, none too successful school man. 
shall endeavor to be disturbingly frank and no studied 
effort wili be made to keep pedagogically orthodox; but on 
the contrary, if these remarks of mine are to have any 
merit it will be due to the first-hand knowledge of the sub- 
ject, gleaned from my own observation and experience and 
to the candor and directness in which they are set forth. 
In the training of children it is 
evident that parent and teacher are 


hour coaxed the hot, tired men off to the hog pasture a 
quarter of a mile away to have them admire some newly 
farrowed pigs, tho there was a week-old baby in his house 
that he never offered to show them. 

But lest you think that I am overemphasizing an isolated 
instance or two, let us examine the facts that the records of 
practically any rural school will prove. When school opens, 
many of us fail to enter our children until it has been in 
session for from one to five weeks, thereby handicapping 
them at the outset by depriving them of the advantage of 
the first lessons and the encouragement that comes from 
getting an even break. It is a rare rural school that enrolls 
a majority of the pupils in the district the first week. After 
we have tardily entered them, we often permit a shamefully 
irregular attendance that not only directly retards their 
progress but tends to the formation of habits of procrastina- 
tion and idleness that will be hard for them to shake off 
later in life. It occurs to me that some of the propaganda 
for better schools could be spent more effectively in securing 
better attendance for those we have. The records of many 
states show an attendance of only 
85 percent of the scholastic enroll- 





coordinate agencies. And of the 
two forces thus actively working for 
the child’s development that of the 


parent should easily dominate. For 
the teacher is, as a rule, a very 
changeable and te — influence 
in the child’s life, while the parent 

notwithstanding our present laxity 
in divorce laws—is a fairly perma- 
nent one. Hence, our importance 
as educators. 

From the teacher’s standpoint, the 
first requisite of a careful parent is 
that he be genuinely interested in 
his children. “Interested?” you ask, 
in pained surprise. “Why, what 
parent is not interested in every- 
thing that makes for the mental 
and moral progress of his own child?” 
Oh, well, maybe so, but few of us 
prove it bv our works 

We are often accused, you know, 
of being more interested in pigs and 
calves than in our children. This, of 
course, is not true—or, at least, we 
do not mean it to be—and yet if we 
could see, as teachers daily do, the 
number of ill-kept shabbiby clad and often ‘undernourished 
children that attend our rural schools, we would not get so 
“riled” at the accusation. This apparent lack of interest in 
their children on the part of some of our most worthy patrons 
may be illustrated by an incident or two that has come under 
my own observation. 

A member of my school board went to the home of one 
of our prominent citizens to enroll his children in the 
scholastic census. On his way over he met Mr. T——, who 
was salting stock in one of his several pastures. Mr. T 
was an enthusiastic breeder of purebred cattle, and pointed 
out to Mr. Trice, the board member, some of his choice 








animals 

“Tf I’m any judge that heifer you see there will weigh in 
the neighborhood of twelve hundred pounds, and she'll not 
be three years old until the ninth of June,” commented 
Mr. T——. “This is a fine bull calf for a senior yearling; 
isn’t he? Will be a two-year-old the twelfth of next month. 
And isn’t this a pretty baby, sure as you live! Dropped the 
fifteenth of March, this year,”’ and so on thru practically 
the entire young herd 

“Mr. T finally suggested Mr. Trice, “I’m taking 
the scholastic census and I reckon I may just as well enroll 
your children her« 

“Pshaw, Trice, you'll have to go on up to the house and 
see the old woman about them kids’ ages—I don’t know 
anything about them,’ admitted the worthy Mr. T——,, 
blissfully oblivious to even the humor of the situation. 

Another progressive rural patron and parent, who had 
some of | eighbors helping him bale hay, at the noon 





Frank M. Shults and his son, Hollis, who 
was given his start in the hog business by 
Successful Farming 


ment, and I am morally certain that 
even these figures have, in many in- 
stances, been liberally padded. Due, 
of course, to no criminal intent, but 
to the desire of teachers and superin- 
tendents to make as favorable re- 
ports as possible. I know personally 
of schools where not 75 percent of 
the scholastic population have been 
enrolled—to say nothing of attended. 
We complain at, and disregard com- 

ulsory school laws, vet they are 
yased on sound principle, namely, 
if the state taxes the childless on the 
ground that education is necessary 
for the perpetuation and progress of 
the state, ought it not compel those 
of us who have children to send them 
to school for the same reason? Why 
go to the trouble and expense to 
maintain schools unless they are to 
be patronized? 

Education has been important in 
every age of human history but it is 
unquestionably more important to- 
day than ever before. A generation 
or two ago the educated man in the 
rural community was the exception; hence, we felt no par- 
ticular lack—all being in the same boat. - But in the near 
future society will have so far advanced that there will be 
little demand for the services of the unskilled and our chil- 
dren will have to compete not only with the educated but 
with the technically trained, and woe to him who is not 
fitted for his job. 

To illustrate, when I was a boy in Texas we raised our 
horses on the range, and sometimes a horse would be seven 
or eight years old before he was caught and broken to work 
and ride. Taken at this age they were, as a rule, practically 
worthless, being invariably skittish, stubborn and unruly 
and, at the first opportunity, were off to the “wild bunch” 
again. But, if properly broken when only two or three years 
old, there were no more serviceable or reliable horses to be 
had. Draw your own inferences, but if the object of 
present-day education is not to make people more efficient, 
satisfactory and socially conformable, those educators who 
claim the right to interpret its trend are not sincere. 

Teachers believe, and with good reason, that parents 
should make more liberal use of the means they have at 
their disposal for the education of their children. In many 
farm communities we expect some girl from town to teach 
agriculture from a book, in the winter, to our boys when we 
ourselves never discuss the practical side of farming with 
them from year’s end to year’s end, tho we are associated 
with them daily during the very season when a discussion 
of these wonders would be most timely and profitable. 
Strange as it may seem, I have questioned boys fifteen years 
of age and who had been reared (Continued on page 50 














NITROGEN AND 


BETTER WHEAT 


A New Angle to an Old Problem 


By C.A 


HE first, last and middle fact that confronts the wheat 

farmer of southwestern winter wheat territory, as he 

hauls his grain to market, is a mysterious something 
called “protein.’’ It is a thing that he can neither see nor 
feel; but always he finds that in some occult manner it 
exerts.a compelling influence on the price per bushel which 
the elevator man can pay. 

In one way of looking at the matter this thing called 
protein is a symbol. It represents a transition that is 
taking place in the business of marketing wheat, and in 
manufacturing flour and bread out of that wheat, being 
just one more manifestation of the entrance of science into 
the everyday walks of life. 

Whether this application of scientific methods is good or 
bad is not our present concern. That matter may deserve 
attention but it must be considered separately, where all 
the evidence can be weighed and a balance struck. It is 
enough for us to know that “protein,” determined by 

entific means—or at least by quasi-scientific means—1 

ne of the principal price determining factors in winter 
wheat markets today; 

nd that it is a factor 
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of wheat must be controlled in part by the supply of avail- 
able nitrogen in the soil where the kernel was grown. 

From previous experience and study it is known that 
the only way a wheat plant can obtain nitrogen is to take 
it from the soil. Manifestly, then, if the soil is deficient in 
nitrogen, the plant will be unable to get as much as it can 
use. It can’t take it from the air, albeit the air above each 
acre of ground contains enough of the precious element to 
make every kernel of wheat 100 percent-plus pure nitrogen. 

Now we come to the meat of the matter. If protein is 
dependent upon nitrogen, as we know it to be, and if the 
quantity of nitrogen which the wheat plant can obtain is 
dependent upon the available nitrogen in the soil, a fact 
which is also established, then it must follow as a matter of 
course that anything tending to increase the quantity of 
available nitrogen in the soil will likewise tend to increase 
the protein content of the wheat. 

And, price being controlled largely by protein, the next 
step in our logic is that anything tending to increase protein 
will tend to increase price. That is, the relative price as 

between several 
ples of wheat, for, of 
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which is likely to gain 
in importance as the 
years pass 
Protein, as has been 
hinted above, is a mys- 
erious and slippery in- ' ij 
lividual. You prob- 4 _|| 
wouldn’t know Without | With || 
m if you should meet Nitrogen wo 
1 in the road or out —|| 
your farm, yet he 
elbows with you 
ry day of your life. 
en you break an 
g, for example, you 
contemplate the 
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experiment station, grown with and without the 
addition of nitrogen to the sbvil* 


TABLE I! 
Difference in protein content of wheat grown after aifalfa, and wheat 
grown after brome grass, at Kansas experiment station* 


course, it will take 
more than mere pro- 
tein to boost the price 
of all wheat as a class. 

So far as we know, 
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- there are only two 
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gen, and both of them 
contemplate taking the 
nitrogen from the air. 
One is by the use of 
an expensive manufac- 
turing process (Muscle 
Shoéals, for example), 
whereby the nitrogen is 
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ten—and gluten is 
‘ther form of protein. 
It, this gluten or protein, is the stuff that makes bread 
good food. And because it makes bread a good food, the 
ler and the baker want to know how much of it they are 
tting in the wheat and flour they buy. They are inter- 
ted in its quality as well as its quafftity; but so far they 
e not succeeded in working out any methods, except 
se of practical baking tests, for determining the quality 
tor, while the quantity can be learned by chemical tests 
t are fairly simple, quick and accurate. 
When the chemist sets out to determine the protein con- 
t of a sample of wheat, he determines the amount of 
trogen in the wheat sample before him. 
[hereby hangs the tale—likewise the tail. 
t’s a nitrogen tail; and while most of us wouldn’t 
gnize nitrogen any more than protein, it is at least 
iething we can understand fairly well because we've 
ird of it before. 
-otein in wheat is simply nitrogen. Or, to put the matter 
re accurately, the protein content of wheat is dependent 
1 very definite and direct manner upon the nitrogen 
tent of that wheat. Chemists have found that wheat 
tein is 5.7 times the nitrogen, so when a chemist deter- 
nes the nitrogen content, he merely multiplies his figures 
5.7 and issues his certificate of protein. 
.7 percent nitrogen, multiplied by 5.7, gives 15.39 
cent protein for the particular sample under considera- 


Thus 2.7 


laving gone thus far along the trail of this illusive 
‘tery, the next step is to contemplate that if protein 
lependent upon nitrogen, then the protein in a kernel 


nitrogen directly from 
the air. Scientists call 
this a process of “fixation,” and it is carried on by bacteria. 
All good soils—all soils capable of growing crops—have 
this ability to fix nitrogen in a more or less definite degree. 
Some soils do the job better than others, of course, and 
always the process is rather slow, entirely too slow in fact 
to enable the soil to maintain its full supply of nitrogen 
under a system of continuous cropping with plants that 
extract the nitrogen rapidly. 

At this point the leguminous crops begin to assume a new 
importance in the wheat grower’s economy because of their 
capacity for helping the soil to take its own nitrogen from the 
air. We begin, now, to see how the legumes, with their 
roots harboring signally efficient nitrogen-fixing bacteria, 
can be of special interest to the wheat man—they are of 
interest because they add to the available supply of soil 
nitrogen, which, as we have already_seen, bears directly on 
protein, 

Previous articles in the pages of Successful Farming have 
shown that the ills of wheat are largely caused by low yield 
per acre and poor quality in the grain. If, now, it is a fact 
that more nitrogen in the soil will tend to increase the 
protein content of wheat; and if it is a fact, as numerous 
trials have shown, that nitrogen will also help toward the 
production of more bushels per acre; then it ought to be a 
foregone conclusion that the use of legumes in a system of 
crop rotation for our wheat lands will help all the way 
round, 

That is the thought which this articlesseeks to drive home, 

Going back a little way in our process of reasoning, we 
may profitably give further (Continued on page 79 








OU do not have to go outside your school district to 

find that tax money is squandered, unless you are 

fortunate in having a competent and honest school 
board. Let me repeat again that careless and unbusinesslike 
methods of conducting the expenditure of public funds 
results in higher taxes just the same as when the funds are 
stolen by petty grafters. I believe that most of the school 
funds are honestly and economically handled, taking the 
country as a whole, but there are boards that need watching 
and some that need retiring because of incompetency. 

As an example of careless methods of school boards let me 
quote from the report of the Minnesota state accountant 
who examined the books of school district 111-74: 

“The board’s records fail to show that the various bills 
paid by the district from time to time were ever presented 
for allowance or acted upon by the board.’’ There were no 
minutes of board meetings from April 30 to July 23, 1923, 
tho during that time the board paid bills amounting to 
$456.64. There was no record of the 1923 annual meeting of 
the board. And this board met in Minneapolis several times 
tho that city is not 
in the county where 
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YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 


In Which a Schooi Board May Be Very Careless 


By ALSON SECOR 


deeds], warranty deed executed and delivered for record. 
Return warranty deed of F. E. Cross and wife to consoli 
dated school district 111-74 record to be recorded after 
Torrensing complete. Usual payroll and bills allowed to date.’ 

Commenting on the above quotations from the minut: 
of the school board the public accountant has this to say: 

“The records do not show that the board was ever given 
authority to make this purchase or to expend this sum oj 
money. On October 23, 1923, the board at a meeting in 
Minneapolis voted to purchase the second site of 5.91 acres 
at $300 per acre and on the same day order No. 48 was issue:! 
and on October 30th check No. 52 was paid R. H. Benham 
therefor. 

“Tt will be noted that the board was to receive an abstract 
showing merchantable title and a warranty deed. Later 
and after the tract had been fully paid for the board appar- 
ently ‘dispensed with the abstract’ upon the eateatiedins 


| that the title would be re epee Up to the time of audit 


tition had been filed to register title altho the board 
deeded the site to Frank E. Cross for that purpose. 


tract was not exe- 





the school district is. 

It was found that 
only two orders for 
money were en- 
dorsed by the payee. 

There were two 
brothers on the 
school board; one 
was clerk of the 
board. Thru ar- 
rangements with the 
government this 
school was to be 
enlarged and part 
used for disabled 
veterans of the 
world war. That 
accounts for the 
purchase of two 
school sites from R. 
H. Benham, chair- 
man of the board. 
One was of lots in 
the town site and 
one was an acreage paid for by the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. The following minutes of the board tell the story: 

“Board minutes, Orchard Gardens [home name of the 
Benham farm], July 23, 1923. Motion to buy twenty-nine 
more lots of Orchard Lake town site to enlarge school 
grounds for $1,620. Moved and carried by unanimous vote 
of the Orchard Lake Consolidated School Board of District 
111-74.” 

“Orchard Gardens, Sept. 20, 1923. Motion by P. W. 
Honack and seconded by R. 8. Benham that R. H. Benham 
be employed as general supervisor of our Argonne schools 
from Sept. 17, 1923 to June 30, 1924, at $250 per month 
salary plus $150 per month for Minneapolis office, help and 
accommodations including rent, light, phone. Moved and 
carried unanimously.’’ The above salary was increased to 
$350 at board meeting October 23, 1923. 

“Minneapolis, 10-23-23. Full school board met in 
Minneapolis office of Argonne Farm School and upon motion 
of P. W. Honack, seconded by Rich 8. Benham and unani- 
mously carried, that 5.91 acres of land for Argonne Farm 
School site on west side of Lyndale pavement opposite 
Nebring and Roscoe tracts to center of Sec. 12-114-21 be 
purchased of R. H. Benham at $300 per acre cash. Same to 
include abstract of title continued to date showing merchant- 
able title and warranty deed of record to consolidated school 
district 111-74.” 

“Minneapolis, 1-4-’24. as of echeo! board at 
Central building office.- E. Peck and R. Benham 
present. Also R. H. Benham oa W. A. Hote hikiss. Motion 


was made and carried unanimously that we deed six acres 
Argonne school site to F. E. Cross [a school director] to have 
title Torrensed [referring to the Torrens system of recording 





A fine consolidated school like this may be a good investment or it may be a tax 
burden. Ii depends upon the number of pupils and cost of administration 


cuted by R. H. 
Benham until No- 
vember 5, 1923, ap- 
proximately two 
weeks after pay- 
ment had been made 
and it contained the 
condition ‘that no 
mercantile or indus- 
trial industry is to 
be carried on in any 
part of said prem- 
ses Other than a 
cooperative 
market.’ An unre- 
corded deed from 
Cross to the school 
district was found 
among the files. 

“Assuming that 
the board had au- 
thority to purchase 
these tracts, the 
haste with which 
the purchase price was paid before securing an unconditional 
warranty deed and an abstract showing merchantable title 
in the granter is subject to criticism. The authority of the 
board to deed to Cross for the purpose of registration is also 
questioned.”’ 

This scrap of record from a school board shows how care- 
lessly the records may be kept and how carelessly the public 
business may be transacted by public officials. If any 
charge of graft were made against such a board it would be 
exceedingly hard for them to clear themselves in the public 
mind. And if an official should suddenly die when such 
transactions were pending, it would embarrass the board 
in securing perfect title to land. The public business should 
be done in a business-like manner even if the members of a 
school board are serving without pay. 

It is not always good business to accept a gift. An Iowa 
school board accepted a beautiful school building given by 
a zich man in memory of one of his children. It was a 
worthy monument, to be sure, but it has since embarrassed 
the school board to keep up this elaborate building. The 
children become accustomed to a magnificence far superior 
to any college building they may ever enter. The taxpayers 
complain of the burden of upkeep. It is like an automobile. 
The first cost is not the final cost by any means. It is the up- 
keep, the operation that goeson and on that is more important. 

Sometimes rival high schools or consolidated schools are 
built too close together or where a school population does 
not warrant. This makes the cost per pupil excessive. Take 
for instance some schools in Indiana. The Mace high school 
in Crawford county in 1923 enrolled only thirty-five pupils 
of all grades—13 freshmen, 7 sophomores, 12 juniors and 
3 seniors. The levy was 15 cents, (Continued on page 90 
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WHERE ARE THE IMPLEMENTS? 


An Investment That It Pays to Protect 


By EARL D: HAY 


HY do we not take better care of our machinery? 
If the elements damage the farm machinery of 
Wisconsin alone to the extent of $1,000,000 an- 
nually, as we are told, we can immediately come to the 
conclusion it was not all 
borrowed machinery that 


reservations about its use. Then, there are others who store 
their tools without plan or method and find a few tools 
occupying all of the available space in the shed, which with 
ordinary care would hold twice as many, and the remainder 


outside. 





suffered. . We certainly 
will not admit that the 
majority of us are shift- 
less and we do not all 
have to be told that we 
lose money by leaving 
our machinery out in the 
weather. We all knew 
that long ago. Why is 
not this knowledge used, 
is the question. If we all 
know machinery should 
be kept in out of the rain 
and sun, why don’t we do 
it? 

I believe there are sev- 





Those whose business it 
is to oversee the workmen 
in our large industries 
have learned that men 
will always do the thing 
which is easiest, no matter 
how much is said to the 
contrary, and if a given 
result is desired it must 
be made attractive to 
them and of such a nature 
as to make them want to 
doit. It is the application 
of this principle which I 
feel will go a long way 
in solving the farm ma- 


of their tools must remain 
ys 
? ie 











eral reasons for this state 
of affairs, and it is not so 
much a lack of storage 
space either. In the first place, the average farmer thinks 
only in terms of dead storage. If he puts a thing away he 
expects it to stay put for a considerable length of time. If 
this is not the case, then what is the use of putting it away? 
He is also too optimistic about the weather and leaves his 
tools in the field overnight with the expectation of using 
them on another fair day tomorrow. He has not yet 
learned to think in terms of “‘safety 
first’ and to recognize that a tool 


The owner finds this shed convenient 





chinery problem. 

The implement shed 
should be in oneof the most 
accessible places in the farmyard. It should be located in 
a place where it is just as easy to drive in and out as not. 
The tools should be stored in such a way that every machine 
is accessible and easy to get out. If stored by method and 
with regard to seasonability, every machine will be as acces- 
sible as the contents of a kitchen cabinet. If the problem of 
live and dead storage is considered and provided for, it will 
be found that a great economy of 
space will result and still a space 





placed in the shed at night is in 
the best possible place to stay in 
case the weather should change or 
the farmer change his mind. If 
every farmer could be brought to 
the decision that the day’s work 
was no more ended with a machine 
in the field than it is with his team 
left in the field, there would be 
many a machine in the dry which 
is now rusting and rotting in some 
fence corner. 

A second reason is that many 
farmers look upon housing machin- 
ery as an annoyance and think they 
would rather stand the loss from 








will be left where the tools in use 
may be driven and left at the close 
of the day with sufficient room for 
hitching and unhitching without 
annoyance and irritation. 

In locating the toolshed, in lay- 
ing out its proportions, in storing 
the tools, this idea should be kept 
in mind: Make it easy to use; 
make it convenient; make it de- 
sirable. 

Now a word about storing 
machinery and the adaptability of 
the different systems for different 
kinds of machinery. These might 
be classified as ground storage, 








the weather than to take the 
trouble of putting the machinery 
in the shed and taking it out again. 
These men have been accustomed to pile their machinery 
into the shed without system and in a haphazard way so 
that usually the tool they want to get out is away back in 
some inaccessible corner with a small mountain of heavy 
implements interlocked together in front of it. By the time 
the tool is extricated the farmer has acquired a real dislike 
for an implement shed and has made some subconscious 














A sight that is much too commun 


Depreciating more rapidly than when in use 


rack storage, and sling storage. 
Heavy machinery such as thresh- 
ers, tractors, binders, etc., must 
rest on the ground. They are most accessible when backed 
into the shed side by side against the rear wall with their 
poles or fronts facing the doorways. If the poles are not 
easily removed they should be elevated out of the way and 
held up by a rope or hook suspended from the roof. If the 
shed has an earth floor, wooden blocks should be placed 
under the wheels to lift them above (Continued on page 26 
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A shed built by a tenant 
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Arabia the Unconquerable 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


November, 1924 


VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HEN Alexander the 

Great was weeping be- 

cause there were not 
other worlds to conquer he 
might have turned his armies 
toward Arabia for even this 
great world warrior never con- 
quered Arabia. Perhaps the 
chief reason he did not was be- 
cause the country was hardly 
worth the effort. While Arabia 
is a great wedge between Asia and Africa it is practically sur- 
rounded on three sides by water, having some four thousand 
miles of sea coast. On the north is the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman, on the east is the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of 
Aden, while on the west and southwest the Red Sea is the 
boundary for twelve hundred miles. To the north and north- 
west is Palestine and Syria. 

Caesar said all Gaul was divided into three parts. So the 
natives used to divide Arabia. Arabia Petrea was the northwest 
end. As Petrea means “rock,” this part of the country is mostly 
stone. Only a few months ago I was at the northern border 
line of ancient Arabia, a hundred miles south of Damascus, and 
it is certainly one of the wildest, stoniest regions to be found 
anywhere. 

Since the world war a new railroad has been completed into 
these rocky regions. The 
Bedouins who inhabit mcst of 





he was dead. In my own 
travels on the sea I have spent 
some four hundred days and 
nights on the sea and while 
many ple have died on 
board ships upon which I was 
traveling, yet Connor was the 
first person I ever saw buried in 
the mighty deep. His body . 

was sewed up in a very strong canvas bag. With the body and 
to sink it was a very heavy fire-bar which was simply a large 
burned out grate from the furnace rooms. 

When time came for the burial the crew gathered on one of 
the largest decks near the water. The y was placed in a 
sort of a chute which stuck out over the railing two or three feet. 
When the funeral service was about concluded, the great engines 
were stopped and everything was quiet as death. When the 
body was released, it slid down the chute and dropped into the 
sea. I was standing on the deck above and saw the body drop. 
Being so heavily weighted it went straight down and in a quarter 
of a second was out of sight. No one of the fourteen hundred 
people on the great ship will ever forget that moment. There 
was something about it that made a deep and lasting impression 
on every heart. Personally, I never before experienced such a 
sensation and in talking with a score of others I found everyone 
was impressed in much the same way. 

On investigation it was 
found that young Connor went 








Arabia are thought to be the 
descendants of Ishmael and are 
a wild, nomadic race of people. 
When the train stopped at a 
station, armed men paced up 
and down the track on either 
side of the train. Until re- 
cently every train passing thru 
had an armored car with 
machine guns. While I did 
not see large numbers of these 
wild people at any one place, 
yet it is said that quite a large 
force of them is liable to appear 
very suddenly at most any 
time along the railroad. 

The central section of 
Arabia, which includes the 
larger part of the country, is 
called Arabia Deserta and is 
practically all sand. The great 
“Red”’ desert alone is as large 
as the state of Iowa. We must 
remember that the extreme 
breadth of Arabia is fifteen 
hundred miles, the extreme 
length thirteen hundred miles 
and the entire country covers 
an area of a million square 
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thru the world war without a 
scratch. His home was in 
Liverpool, and he was the only 
oe of an aged mother. 
What a sad message she re- 
ceived that day! This message 
was followed by another, how- 
ever, that must have cheered 
her lonely heart. When people 
found/out the situation, an of- 
fering was taken for Mother 
Connor. One man threw in a 
one-hundred-dollar bill. In all, 
about $2,000 was raised among 
both passengers and crew. 
There is not a little romance 
as well as tragedy about the 
Red Sea. In most seasons of 
the year it is about as hot as 
the hottest. While this sea is 
twelve hundred miles long, in 
the widest place it is only two 
hundred and fifty miles wide. 
Imagine this narrow strip of 
water with a desert on each 
side for a thousand miles and 
this in one ‘of the hottest 
climates in the world! It 


Ocean sometimes gets so hot that if 








miles of territory. The Prophet 
Isaiah called Arabia the ‘‘des- 
ert of the sea.” 

The extreme southwest sec- 
tion of the country is known as Arabia Felix, this last word 
meaning “happy.” This is really the productive part of the 
country. The greatest state in this part of Arabia is called 
Yemen. One of the chief products is coffee, altho dates, cereals, 
bananas, tamarinds, sugar, cotton, spices, gums and resins are 
all produced. All methods of agriculture are the crudest and 
most ancient. There are no railroads in this part of the country. 
The camel express is the speediest method of transportation. 

My first glimpse of this part of the country was the little city 
of Aden which contains some forty thousand people. This 
southwestern corner around Aden, about nine thousand square 
miles, is a British protectorate and administered aspart of British 
India, altho it is sixteen hundred miles from Bombay. The 
British have a coaling station here and they, of course, com- 
mand the entrance to the Red Sea. 

The entrance to the Red Sea is often called the “Gate of 
Tears.’”” To many on the ship upon which I passed thru this 
gateway a year ago this was literally true. A young steward 
on the ship by the name of Connor, after his long day’s work was 
ended, thought he would take a plunge into the swimming pool 
before retiring for the night. Climbing up on the narrow Saaed 
at the top of the pool, Connor was getting ready to diveinto the 
water. In some way he lost his balance and fell backward, his 
head striking the deck. His skull was crushed and in an hour 


Arabia and its surroundings 


the wind is coming from the 
rear, the ship has to be turned 
around from time to time and 
sail in the other direction so 
that people can get a breath of air. For a wonder thru my 
entire journey up this sea the breeze was from the northwest 
and the heat was not nearly so bad as in India. 

One author has said: ‘The air on the Red Sea is so salty that 
one can almost eat eggs without seasoning. If one hundred 

unds of its waters are boiled down, four pounds of salt will be 
ound in the bottom of the kettle. The evaporation is so great 
that were it not for the inflow from the Indian Ocean the sea 
would, within less than a century, vanish in the air and leave in 
its place one immense block of salt.” 

Not far up the coast of Arabia from the entrance there are 
twelve rocky islets which for some reason are called “The 
Twelve Apostles.” An old Indian officer calls these “The 
twelve rocky islets,of ill omen with small, sandy coves and 
beaches and cruel iron-looking projections on which the spray 
goes flying heavenward.” i 

Arabia is the birthplace of Mohammedanism. Mohammed 
was born at Mecca and buried at Medina. These are the two sa- 
cred cities of the Moslems. They are near the coast along the Red 
Sea. The seaport to Mecca is Jedda. As many as one hundred 
thousand pilgrims land here in a single year, all bound for Mecca. 
Some of them are years on the way. They start from the most 
remote parts of South Africa, or the heart of Asia, and walk 
many thousand miles, sometimes (Continued on page 91 
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SAFETY FIRST 


An Interpretation of “Safety or Sorrow” 
By ALSON SECOR 


HE stcry I am about to relate has been in the ripening 

process fer»several months. I learned long ago as 

farmer and as writer that a product is best for the 
consumer when it is fully ripe. So I have followed that 
practice so far as possible in my writings. Let a story get 
fully ripe in my own mind, then I know whether it is fit for 
the public or not. If mew evidence comes up to discredit the 
story before it is published 
then the public is saved. 


safeguard life and property. In the Chicago laboratories I 
saw them testing roofing materials to see if it is fire-resistant 
enough to safeguard a building subject to falling sparks and 
firebrands. You know it was falling embers from a forest 
fire that set fire to the roofs of houses and almost wiped out 
Berkley Hills, California. When a farm building burns, it is 
the roof of the adjacent building that catches fire first. They 

build a section of roof 

just as any roof is con- 





There is a very impor- 
tant, very active and accu- 
rate body of scientifie in- 

estigators standing be- 
tween the manufacturers 

nd the public known as 
the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories with headquarters 

Chicago and branch 

horatories elsewhere. I 
thru the Chicago 
laboratories some months 

go and their relation to 

he public has been im- 
upon my mind 
ery distinctly by events 
that have happened since 
or while the story was 
ripening. A very fine 
oman in this city came out of a public bath and was drying 
her hair with an electric drier. She was killed with an 
electrie shock from the machine. A woman was warming 
ter in her private bath with an electric heater. She put 
her foot in the water and was instantly killed. These and 
iny other things have occurred to remind me that the 
public is entitled to know that an endeavor is being made 
to make things safe and that there are manufacturers who 
want to sell nothing but safe articles, so far as human in- 
genuity can create safety. There are also manufacturers 
who sell stuff at low prices that are regular deathtraps and 
hazardous devices. 

Three years ago, as is customary in my home, we festooned 
the lower rooms with paper Christmas decorations. At 
1. a. m. Christmas morning I plunged into a caldron of fire 
below to see every streamer of decoration burning. I saved 
the house, but it was almost ruined because these inflam- 
mable decorations spread 
he fire from a defective 

replace all over the lower 

oms at once. Decora- 
ms and Christmas tree 
ghtings should be fire- 
of. Some are. Some 

‘not. I now have fire 

tinguishers on each floor 

| they have the Under- 
riters’ Laboratories’ la- 
el 

Who is to be the un- 

ised judge of safety in 

inufactured products? 
surely not thé manufac- 
irer. He cannot be 
uipped to make the 
sts. So it is the Under- 
riters’ Laboratories that 

ist decide whether a 

drier, a bath heater, a Christmas decoration, and 
erything else is safe under even abusive treatment. It is 
possible to make everything fool-proof but it is possible 
safeguard even the careless to a large degree. 

Inasmuch as you farm folks are using modern electric 

ices, modern heating and lighting systems, automobiles, 
tning rods, roofing materials, polishing, cleaning and 
eeping compounds, flat irons, curling irons, incubators, 
; inasmuch as you attend conventions in cities where you 
in hotels, use elevators, may use fire escapes, go to pic- 

re shows and others, constantly coming in contact with 
at might be danger, you are concerned in any attempt to 





Was 


pressed 





Testing an auto locking device 





Testing shingles with flame and wind 


structed and then test the 
roofing with firebrands, 
with flame, with wind 
driven flame, and note the 
time required to char or 
set fire to the wood be- 
neath the roofing. A 
roofing that bears the 
Laboratories’ label is safe 
roofing and has withstood 
the ordeal. 

They test not only 
lightning rod construction 
but application to see how 
they stand the test. I 
saw the scientists test the 
lowly match to see how 
hard a blow on the head 
was necessary to make it 
ignite, if it would ignite; how much friction was necessary 
against the tip to fire it; how strong the stick is so the head 
will not fly off in striking a light. Match-making has been 
revolutionized in recent years because the laboratories have 
put various makes to the test. 

I saw them testing flat irons to see if they would stand 
ordinary kitchen use without setting fire to the ironing 
board or give the woman a shock. I saw them testing 
electric switches by machinery to see if they would stand 
sixteen years of service without endangering property or 
person. « I saw them testing electric wires to see if the copper 
was up to standard rating; if the coverings were of a nature 
that would soon decay and leave the wire exposed; if it were 
capable of standing sufficient strain in pull and bending. 
They don’t overlook anything about a thing they investi- 
gate. And there isn’t a thing thev won't investigate if asked 
by the insurance companies to do so. They have tested over 
35,000 different makes 
und styles of electrical de- 
vices upon request of the 
manufacturers. 

Do you know that the 
safety of the present auto- 
mobile is due largely to. 
the laboratory investiga- 
tions upon all the mechan- 
ical and electrical parts? 
They used to frequently 
catch fire because of the 
defective wiring or care- 
less construction. Will the 
bumper stand the shocks 
that will protect the car 
and persons? They find 
out. Will the headlights 
be efficient without glare? 
They find out. Will the 
lock prevent a thief from 
stealing the car? Many an inventor thought he had the one 
sure device to stop stealing only to find the expert laboratory 
man able to steal the car in a few seconds. 

Your cooperative company has use perhaps for a little 
office safe in which to protect valuable papers. Is it 
burglar proof? No, likely not. But is it fireproof? 
Maybe and maybe not. The Laboratories put a safe in a 
gas furnace, heat it white hot, take it out and cool it with 
a stream of water, heat it again and elevate it thirty feet and 
drop it on a pile of bricks to see if it-can go thru a fire and 
preserve the contained papers against even a scorch. 

It would take the size of abook to (Continued on page 78 











RIGHT TO BEE TREE 
I found a bee tree on a farm. Can I cut 
the tree down and take the honey with 
occupant’s permission, or can I block the 
tree and take the honey if he doesn’t 


allow me to cut it? This is in the state of 
Ohio.—J. B. R., Ohio. 

One who is not an owner or renter of 
land has no right to take wild honey from 
a tree standing on the land without the 
consent of the owner. Even a tenant 
would have no right to cut a bee tree 
without the landlord’s consent or agree- 
ment. Wild honey belongs just as much 
to the owner of the land as does anything 
else artificially or naturally grown on the 
place.—A. L. H. 8. 


PREVENT ROPY MILK 

Please tell us how to prevent ropy milk. 
—C. R. T., Tl. 

Ropy milk is due to bacteria gaining 
entrance to the milk. The bacteria which 
cause the trouble are usually found in 
stale water. Such water used if#washing 
or rinsing/the milk utensils may infect 
them, and thru them the milk. Cows may 
wade in such water and the udders and 
flanks may be coated with mud or other- 
wise carry the organisnis. It is easily seen 
now that they can drop into the pail at 
milking time. The remedy is obvious. 
Rinse all pails and utensils with clean, 
fresh water. Steam or scald them and sun 
them well. Wash flanks and udders of the 
cows with a mild disinfectant solution 
before each milking. 





CONTROL OF APPLE SCALD 


We have a local cold storage plant 
where we can put up apples and so on, and 
have taken advantage of this to store 
three hundred bushels the past two years. 
However, our Grimes have been badly 
sealded. Is there any way to prevent 
this?—L. T. G., Ind. 

Oiled wrappers have proved to be the 
most practical preventive of scald found 
so far. The first consideration is prompt 
cooling after harvest. Then bee! your 
apples using oiled wrappers for each apple. 
Such apples should come thru storage in 
much Petter condition. Write to the 
United States department of agriculture 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1380 for a more 
complete discussion of the problem. 





PLOWING UNDER SWEET CLOVER 


I have a field of sweet clover for which 
this was the second year. I would like to 
plow it as we have open weather this 
month. Would you plow it this fall or 
wait until growth starts in the spring so I 
can plow under some crop for green 
manure?—D. W. W., Mo. 


We believe you would be best pleased . 


by results of spring plowing. In addition 
to the green growth plowed under there 
will be less ikelihood of trouble on the 
spring plowed fields from a vigorous 
growth of sweet clover. 


CONTROL OF WHEAT SCAB 


We are convinced that a considerable 
amount of our wheat was lost thru scab. 
We have made it a practice to sow wheat 
in the corn with a one-horse drill. I have 
been told that this is not a good practice. 
However, before we change our method of 
handling the wheat, I would appreciate 
some inf rmation on the subject of wheat 
scab from you.—R. F. C., i 

You should, by all means, obtain Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1224, ‘‘Wheat Scab and 
Its Control,” from the United States de- 

ment of agricultufe, Washington, 








. C, This gives a very complete discus- 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
mail if a two-cent is d. Ad- 


dress, ‘“‘Subecribers’ Information Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 














sion of the subject. Inasmuch as the 
same parasite which causes wheat Scab 
also attacks corn, and furthermore the 
old diseased corn stalks are the chief 
source of wheat scab infection on the 
wheat, it is well to avoid sowing wheat 
after corn unless the stalks are removed 
and the stubble completely plowed under. 
All crop refuse should be plowed under, 
the old straw and grasses along the fence 
rows and in waste places should be cleaned 
up. The feed used should be clean, and 
it should furthermore be carefully graded, 
cleaned and treated. Sow winter wheat 
on the latest date that is safe in the fall, 
and the spring wheat should be sowed on 
the earliest safe date in the spring in order 
to obtain the advantage of a cool soil. 


SHREDDING FODDER DECREASES 
WASTE 


Fam considering the purchase of a corn 
shredder to make it possible to make the 
fodder I have on hand go farther than it 
does in feeding. Is it generally profitable 
enough to shred corn and kafir stalks for 
feed to make the purchase of a shredder 
worthwhile on a farm where fodder from 
eighty to ninety acres is fed? We have no 
silo.—M. G. B., Kans. 

Shredding corn fodder, kafir fodder, etc., 
is generally profitable because there is less 
waste and it is much more convenient to 
handle the shredded feed than the uncut 
forage. It does not actually increase the 
digestibility of the feed, of course. Cer- 
tainly where so large an acreage is fed out, 
it would appear that a shredder would be a 
pee particularly if you have 
no silo. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS 


We live on a farm three-fourths of a 
mile from town. We get our light and 
power from the same company the town 
does. Sixteen farmers built and paid for 
our own high line. The company c 
us $3 month minimum, while in town 
they c only $1 per month minimum. 
Now, why should we pay $2 per month 
more than the town — just because 
we live in the country?—E. C. K., lewa. 

Excepting as the franchise of the electric 
light company restricts the charges it may 
make for service-putside of the city limits, 
as well as within the city, it seems that 
under the laws of Iowa the company is 
entitled to make such charges as you 
mentioned. No doubt it costs the com- 
pany more to furnish service to farmers 
than it does to people living in town, since 
I understand there is a loss of electric 
current in transmissions. This would 
seem to justify the difference in minimum 
charges referred to. However, the com- 
pany has no right to discriminate unreas- 
onably between consumers, and if such 
discrimination should be attempted, one 
would have good grounds for suit against 
the company to enjoin enforcement of 
excessive or unjustly discriminatory rates. 
—A. L. H. 8. 

CARE OF EWES 

I have an opportunity to buy a few 
ewes. As we have had no experience with 
sheep, we would like to know what sort of 
barns they should have in case we get 
them.—M. D. C., Kans. 

The first essential for satisfactory quar- 
ters for sheep is dryness. Sheep are able 
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to stand all sorts of cold, but they simply 
cannot stand wet fleefes, so have a good 
tight roof on the sheep shelter. One of the 
most satisfactory shelters we have ever 
seen was a good tight shed closed on the 
north side and the east and west, open to 
the south. During storms, the sheep were 
run into an enclosed portion from which 
the storm could be shut out absolutely. 
But at all other times they ran in the open 
shed. Sheep need lots of fresh air. 


VALUE OF BUCKWHEAT STRAW 


_ I have some acreage in buckwheat. It 
is very small in growth up to date on 
account of late sowing and the weather. 
I guess it will be frost killed before it 
matures. Kindly advise me if it would be 
all right to cut it green for hay and what 
feeding value, if any, it would have as hay, 
or taking chances with Mr. Frost, would 
the straw be of any value?—J. E. Z., Wis. 

Buckwheat straw is of low feeding 
value, and it has been found thru experi- 
ments that it is possible to cause digestive 
disturbances if it is fed in large amounts. 
If fed at all, the quantity should be limited. 
However, the straw will be very valuable, 
it would seem to us, as bedding, and as 
straw or chaff for the poultry house. It 
would be somewhat more valuable for 
forage if cut while green, but even at that 
we would hesitate to advise its use, except 
for a very minor part of the rations. 


WINTER COVER FOR STRAW- 
BERRIES 


Because I have failed to get any results 
with my strawberry bed the last two years 
I want to mulch it and see if that will 
help. The patch is only four years old. 
What is the best mulch to use? I have 
straw, and can get leaves from the timber. 
—A. R. T., Ohio. 

The straw or leaves will make a good 
mulch. But we are inclined to believe 
you had better set a new patch. A patch 
is generally best during the first two or 
three years. We would advise a new plant- 
ing, followed by annual mulching of wheat 
or oats, straw or leaves. Other good ma- 
terials are marsh hay, swale grass, etc. 
A good mulch is one which will not pack 
down so much that the plants will be 
smothered yet one which will protect the 

ts from alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. In the spring rake the mulch into 
the space between the rows in order to 
avoid smothering the strawberry plants. 
Apply this mulch just after the ground is 
frozen for the first time this fall. 


WHEN HORSE KICKS IN STALL 

I have a horse which always kicks when 
in his stall at night. Can you suggest a 

od way to stop the habit?—M. E. W., 

inn. 

Prevention is important in the case of 
habits of this sort. It is claimed that mice 
and rats may distrub a horse at night and 
start the habit of kicking. It also may be 
learned by imitation. The chronic kicker 
should be isolated or removed from other 
horses to a roomy box stall. If the horse 
still kicks, fasten about eight inches of 
trace chain to a broad strap. Buckle the 
strap around the pastern of the offending 
foot, or fasten such a device about each 

tern if necessary. When the horse 

icks the chain will kick back, and in all 

— cure the horse of the kicking 
it. 


Fattening Beef Calves, farmers’ bulle- 
tin 1416, United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Victor products provide the finest 
and most complete musical service 


When you buyaVictrolaand the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess the 
power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for 
virtually anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 





7 A comparison of the listings in Victor Record catalogs, of the names of 
' famous Victor artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records 
produce with anything else available, shows how much only the Victor can give. 


‘*Heavens, it’s me!’’ was Melba’s first 
comment on her first Victor Record. 
From that day to this she has never 

‘ varied in her opinion. That Victor 
recording should have scored so great 
a triumph in so diversified a repertoire 
will be the more readily understood 
by listening to the following: 


Double-faced 
} 6213 $2.00 


* 


Rigoletto—Caro nome 
Traviata—Ah, fors’ 2 lui 


MELBA He item ir } sexs 2.00 


Victor Artist Good-Bye 
Oh, Lovely Night 


Schipa’s Victor Records testify that 
here is a tenor who sings with ease of 
production, with lyric smootiéness, 
vet with wholesome manliness, every- 
thing he does. A singer of original 
mind choosing to sing only what suits 
his voice and method, he is an excel- 
lent judge, as a hearing of the follow- 
ing of his records wiil show: 





Mishkin 
} 6222 2.00 


Victrola No. 370 
Mahogany $275; 
electric, $315 


Double-faced 





Grenadines 827 $1.50 
Underwood Princesite 
& Underwood Pagliacci—Serenata d’arlecchino 828 1.50 
SCHIPA Manon—I! Sogno r Wecteaten 0 
Victor Artist BarbierediSiviglia-Eccoridente in cielo f 965 1.50 mar 110 jo. 210 
Barbiere di Sivigiia—Se il mio nome Mahogany, oak 


or walnut 





Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth 
and sympathetic is at its best today. 
He began early making records for the 
Victor Company and gained instant 
favor with the large Victor public. By 
sheer merit, he has won a place among 
the greatest in the Red Seal section, 
and that this was inevitable is amply 
indicated in the following: 





Double-faced 
Dreaming Alone in the Twilight } e391.50 
Townnsiil » Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses ‘ . 
Story of the Rose ; Victrola No. 400 
WERRENRATH = Stor of the R } ee 1.50 Mahogany, $250, clestrc, $290 
Victor Artist Danny Deever ’ mes 88 
On the Road to Mandalay 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


CO US Bar OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 

















WALNUT GROVE FINDS ITSELF 
THRU FOCUSED ENERGY 


T ALNUT Grove is known all over Indi- 
ana as one of the most progressive 
most prosperous communities in the state. 
However, a traveler would not know when he 
went thru Walnut Grove, for this is only 
the name of a country community pivoting 
about a crossroads. If the casual ob- 
server noticed at all, he would but mutter, 
“just another abandoned church with a 
dilapidated brick schoolhouse at one side.”’ 

But the appraising eye would note the 
addition vuilt on to the south end and 
the tidiness and air of prosperity engulfing 
the farm homes thereabouts. 

It is the best illustration the writer has 
ever seen of how a community prospers if 
it can be brought to focus its varied efforts 
and talents thru a single concentrating 
lens. The reason so many mediocre com- 
munities clutter the countrysides is not 
that they do not have fertile soil, sprout- 
ing talent, nor excellent people, but be- 
cause a place where the members can 
meet on common ground is lacking. 

Walnut Grove is in Boone county, about 
five miles west of Thorntown. e€ com- 
munity house is a remodeled church that 
for years previous to 1910 had stood un- 
used, except as a bat rendezvous. Around 
the building is a grove of massive, low- 

rowing walnut and maple trees, per- 
cape 150 to 200 years old. 


Community Divided Against Itself 


The impulse from which this now famous 
community has developed was warmed 
by Mrs. Chas. Kendall, who first organized 
a Sunday sehool in the abandoned church. 
Mrs. Kendall had but recently moved from 
Lafayette to a farm near this church 
Here she found a community divided 
against itself, several telephone lines end- 
ing at the church crossroads and next- 
door neighbors who did not even know 
each other by sight, much less speak to 
each other. 

A short time after the Sunday school 
was started, thru Mrs. Kendall’s vision 
members of the community cooperated 
voluntarily to buy the church building 
and grounds from the official board. 
Several farmers in the vicinity gave $25 
each and became virtually stockholders 
in this community building. What money 
was lacking to equip the community house 
was leaned by a nearby bank without 
interest. 

The south end of the building was torn 
out and an addition built on so as to form 
a stage which is elevated two feet above 
the floor of the church. Under the stage 
space for a kitchen was excavated, an 
just to the north of this kitchen ayd under 
the front of the old church a hole was dug 
big enough to install a furnace and store 
a winter's supply of fuel. 

All of the labor of building the stage 
and excavating for the kitchen and fur- 
nace was gratis by members of the com- 
munity. The stage is especially suited to 
a country community; removable, hand- 
made panels hang from the ceiling and, 
when not in use for plays, these are re+ 
moved and stored at one side of the 
stage. 

At the front of the stage, a semi-circular 
tim trough with lights every sixteen inches 
makes very effective footlights. The front 
curtain, roller, and all other effects are 
home-made and noticeably serviceable. 

About $600 was raised to buy the church 
and grounds and materials for the stage 
and kitchen. The light plant was under- 
written by the ladies’ club of the com- 
munity. A promise was made to those 


who subscribed that free meetings would 
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be held every two -weeks. However, 
meetings held on other than the regular 
—_ are charged for. In this way, home- 
talent plays maintain the project and pro- 
vide running expenses such as coal, light, 
and paint. 

The ladies of this community serve 
dinners for auction sales, and last summer 
a community sale was held on the grounds 
for which dinners were served. An old 
schoolhouse close beside the church serves 
as a storage house just now. However, 
the leaders contemplate tearing out one 
side of this and making a pavilion 
of it so they can hold auction sales or 
stock-judging demonstrations without in- 
terference from the weather man. 

The progressive farming evident in this 
pe yey x and the obyious intelligence 
of the folks who congregate here show 
that the community center has wiped out 
animosities, cemented friendships and 
promoted education and prosperity. 

The business mén in town take 
an active interest in this community be- 
cause they know it is developing more 
rem and more intelligent farmers. 
Vitness a loan fro 
interest and the hardware dealer who in- 
stalled the furnace lopped $25 off from 
the regular price. 

The business incident to the mainte- 
nance of this community center is done 
by three trustees who are elected, one 
each year, to serve for three years.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 
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TO BLOCK UP A TRACTOR 


t is very seldom that a jack sufficient- 
ly strong and powerful for lifting a trac- 
tor is found on a farm. 

To block up the tractor for inspection 
- repairs the following method is use- 
ul: 

Place a block, A, in front or just be- 
hind the rear wheels of the tractor. 
Run the tractor up on the block under 
its own power, or M pulling it with an- 
other tractor, truck or other means. 
Place the block B, as shown by the 
dotted lines, under the main body of the 
tractor. Then back the tractor till the 
weight drops on the block B. If neces- 


sary, to remove the block A, the dirt” 


may be dug out from under it. Then 
you have the rear wheels and differen- 
tial free for work. 


DUSTING TO CONTROL STINKING 
SMUT 


Will you please give us the method of 
using dust to treat seed for stinking smut, 
which is to take the place of the formalde- 
hyde treatment?—A. D. B., Mich. 

Copper carbonate dust is the material 
most ——- employed, altho there are 
manufaetured preparations for the same 
purpose. From two to four ounces of 
copper carbonate will treat one bushel 
of grain. The object of the treatment is to 
thoroly dust each kernel. If you have a 
barrel churn which you can employ for 
the mixing, or a cement mixer, two ounces 


of dust to the bushel_of seed will be suffi- 
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cient. If, however, you shovel the batd 
over on a mixing floor, probably it woul 
be better to use four ounces, or even 
larger quantity will not injure the germin 
ation of the seed, The simplest meth« 
of course, is to add the dust to a pile ¢ 
in according to the number of busheb 
in the pile, and then shovel over and ove 
thoroly. This is not an easy job, however 
and the dust is very much of a nuisance 
as a person cannot help but breathe it 
and then it is rather difficult to mix th: 
dust and seed thoroly enough. A smal 
batch cement mixer, or a barrel churn, « 
something of that sort, is much better fa 
the grain can be put in the mixer a@ 
churn, the _—— amount of dust added 
and then the machine ‘run rapidly for « 
minute or two, and dumped, and it wil) 
be found that the kernels are thoroly 
coated. If it is necessary to treat the 
seed by shoveling over by hand, avoid 
as much as possible breathing the dust. 


THE FARM RADIO AUDIENCE 
That farm people are rapidly taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities offered them 
thru radio is evident from a recent investi- 
gation of the United States department oj 
agriculture. Based upon theresults of this 
investigation, the department estimates 
that “there are now more than 370,000 
radio sets in use on farms as compared 
with 145,000 sets a year ago.” If we as- 
sume that there is an average of four 
people in each farm home where there is 
a radio receiving set, it means that nearly 
a million and a half farm people are receiy- 
ing market and weather reports’ and 
various kinds of educational and enter- 
taining features right in their own homes. 
Even tho thenumber of radios on farms 
is less than five percent of the total num- 
ber of farms in the country, the audience 
of farm folks that can now be reached thru 
the air from most any broadcasting station 
is large enough to demand consideration. 
This audience is increasing rapidly ani 
the information and entertainment avail 
able to those who have receiving sets is 
also being increased and improved. 
Market and weather reports are within 
reach of practically ever farm home. The 
agricultural colleges and experiment ste 
tions are broadcasting information upon 
farm subjects and farm problems. Ai 
least one college has gone so far as to offer 
regular, systematic courses by radio. 
hat the programs sent broadcast by 
radio must maintain a high standard i 
imperative. Those who listen to the 
programs can enforce that demand, by 
virtue of the ease with which they can 
switch from one program to another. Ifa 
listener tunes in on a p in which he 
is not interested, by simply turning a but- 
ton he can cut out the uninteresting pro- 
any and tune in on one that appeals te 


The people living in many of the citier 
do not have the freedom in choosing their 
programs that is enjoyed by farm people, 
owing to the fact that there are broadcast 
ing stations operated in many of the 
cities and these interfere with reception 
from distant stations by those living close 
to the broadcasting stations. 

Farm people obtain better results from 
their receiving sets than any other clas 
of people, on account of being located 
where there is less interference. They 
receive more direct value, because of thie 
market and weather information which # 
important in their business. It means mort 
to them to be able to enjoy high-clas 
music and entertainment in their homes 
because of the effort which would be neces 
sary to obtain the same kindof entertain 
ment in any other way. 

Tell us your radio experience. Let wu 
know how you use it, how you like it, ant 
any opinions and ideas you have on the 
subject. , 


Careful dairymen have found that warm 
and cold cream never mix satisfactorily 
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$ Kecommendations 
‘y (Abbreviated Edition) 
a HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
. engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
a motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
‘or A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
a Howto B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
mie Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
> Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
. Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
iD Where different grades are recommended for 
y summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
ne tion should be followed during the entire period 
id when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Rec dati is compiled 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engi and rep our prof J 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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tainly would be even more farmers 
who use Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


“‘Bargain price’”’ oils or 


low-cost lubrication? part. If your automobile, motor Pe bani A) AU 
Ch ils are just as uncertain truck, or farm tractor is not <n 
pee d «Cheap listed in this partial Chart, see Bement Fast Cab 


and expensive to use as cheap 
separators. That is why practically 
every manufacturer of automo- 
biles, motor trucks and tractors 
endorses the Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Chart of Recommendations. 


These experts have inspected 
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accepted scientific guide to low 
cost lubrication. 


The Chart is shown here in 


the complete C which hangs 
on the dealer’s. walls. Or write 
our nearest Branch for our book- 
let “Correct Lubrication.” 
Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine Lubrica- 
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Re — Radios , " 
HOOSIER SOYBEAN EXPERIENCE 
- 1923, Louis H. Jacoby of Hancock 

county, Indiana, planted thirty acres to 
Of these, nine acres made 
twenty-nine tons of hay. This laid on 
the ground seven days after cutting, was 
then raked into windrows and taken to the 
barn. It fed twenty-five beef steers all 
winter 
I. C. Parker, of Hendricks county, 
Incliana, found that dairy cows give more 
milk when fed corn-soybean silage rather 
than straight corn silage. The top half of 
his silo was filled with corn silage, while 
succotash” silage was on the bottom. In 
December, when he reached the mixed 
he had five cows stripping, giving 
but five gallons of milk a day. Ten days 
after they started eating the corn-soy- 
bean silage, these five cows increased two 
gallons of milk per day. 
O. 8. Osborne, another Hendricks coun- 
ty farmer, had eighteen acres of corn and 
soybeans growing together. In Septem- 








ea beans, 


Suage, 


ber, he turned ninety shotes into this 
field, getting them off December Ist. As 
soon as they were gone, fifteen brood sows 
were turned in and they were given no 


other feed except what they got out of the 
cornfield until the twentieth of February. 
lo supplement the corn and soybeans, a 
mineral mixture of ten parts wood ashes 
ten parts acid phosphate, one part salt an 
one part charcoal was kept in a self- 
feeder in the field. 

Che experience of John Day of Henry 
county, Indiana, is interesting because he 
kept pencil records and has a comparison 
between the value of corn alene for hog- 
ging off and corn and soybeans. 

Day bought fourteen acres of corn and 
soybeans from one of his neighbors at $31 
per acre, or $434. One October 11th he 
put seventy-two shotes into this field. He 
had bought these; they weighed 8,300 
pounds and cost eight cents a pound or 
$664. A few days later, he put in nine 
sows that cost him $10 a head or $90. This 


makes then, counting the hog and crop 
On November 


costs in this field, $1,188. 
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Mr. Day says: “On this same day I 
turned in, my tenant t seventy-two 
hogs in a fourteen-acre geld without soy- 
beans. They were marketed December 5, 
weighing 12,690 pounds. I cannot give 
the weight on these hogs when oy wae 
put in for the majority were raised on the 
place, but.they suuped deat the same size 
as the onés I bought. 

“My net gain on this fourteen acres of 
corn and soybeans was forty-seven tons of 
silage, fifty bushels of corn, and $54.30 in 
cash, not to mention that these hogs 
went to market nine days earlier than the 
ones hogging down corn alone and weigh- 
ing considerably more.” 

. R. Zeff, a farmer of Hancock county, 
lanted nineteen acres of soybeans in 1923. 
He harvested twenty-one tons of hay from 
seven acres and threshed 145 bushels of 
beans from the remaining twelve acres. 
These soybeans were ground by them- 
selves but were mixed with corn and cob- 
meal te feed the dairy herd. Corn and 
cobmeal and d soybeans were mixed 
in the proportion of three to one. 

In the meantime, immediately after 
threshing, the cows were turned into the 
soybean field. Before turning in, five 
cows were giving six gallons of milk a day. 
A few days after having access to the soy- 
bean field, these cows had increased to ten 
gallons of milk per day. In addition to the 
stray soybean pods they gathered from the 
field, they had access to the stack of spent 
stems left after threshing.—L. J. M., Ind. 


STORAGE FOR LIMESTONE 

With the more general use of ground 
limestone for soil improvement, certain 
problems have been encountered in ob- 
taining just the amount needed and at 
the desired time. When less than a car- 
load is wanted, it cannot be shipped 
loose, and the man who wants less than 
that amount experiences difficulty un- 
less he can combine his order with others. 

It is human nature to want things just 
when we want them, and the use of lime- 
stone would no doubt be greatly in- 
creased if some method could be worked 
out whereby farmers could obtain most 
any reasonable amount at any time they 
saw fit to use it. This would necessitate 
facilifies for storing a carload or more 
of limestone and the cost of such stor- 
age would have to be added on to the 
price of the material. 

A question naturally arises as to who 
should provide the storage—whether the 
farmers themselves, or someone else. 
The answer to that question depends 
entirely upon the charge that is made in 











Knee deep in clover. Limestone makes it grow that way 


26th he weighed out the seventy-two 
shotes at 15,690 pounds and at seven cents 
a pound they brought $1,098.30. One sow 
died and the other eight weighed 2,400 
pounds and brought six cents a pound, 
making $144. His net return on the hovs 
fattened in this field with no other supple- 
ment save the soybeans was $1,242.30, 
whereas the cost had been but $1,188, 
giving him a net gain of $54.30 on the hog 
business. But this is not all. 

Before the hogs were turned into the 
field, thirty-seven rows across the field 
were taken to fill a 30x10 silo. Then he 
shucked out about fifty bushels of corn. 


roportion to the actual cost of storage. 
‘he money invested in the storage fa- 
cilities and the labor connected with it, 
are entitled to fair remuneration, whether 
it belong to the farmers or to others, 
and, so long as the charge is not greater 
than a fair return for the service ren- 
dered, there is little difference who owns 
the storage. It is possible that farmers 
would take greater interest in storage 
facilities owned by themselves and for 
that reason it might be more likely to 
succeed. On the other hand, there is 
likely to be more salesmanship exer- 
cised by a privately owned storage plant 
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than by one that is a cooperative insti- 
tution, and the amount of material han- 
died may be increased in that way. 

The quantity of limestone stored dur- 
ing a given period is an important facto: 
in determining the cost for storage which 
each ton should carry. According to re- 
ports recently obtained in Ohio, the 
actual cost of handling the limestone in 
storage bins of the elevated type is in 
the neighborhood of forty-two cents a 
ton, not including the overhead cdést. As 
overhead there must be included a fair 
interest on the investment and deprecia- 
tion on the property. Just how much 
this will amount to for each ton of lime- 
stone will depend to a great extent upon 
the number of tons handled by a plant 
of a given size. For example, an over- 
head of $300 would be thirty cents a ton 
on 1,000 tons and sixty cents a ton ii 
only 500 tons were handled. 

armers are interested in getting their 

limestone at the lowest cost per ton, but 
there is also quite a percentage to whom 
the possibility of obtaining less than 
carload lots and at just the time that 
suits them best for hauling is quite a 
consideration. The larger the percentag: 
who use limestone in a community, th 
more easily and economically the prob- 
lem can be solved. It furnishes an op- 
portunity for cooperative effort that is 
worthy of attention. 


























AN IMPROVISED WRENCH 


By grinding off one of the points of a 
solid steel wrench as shown im the cut, 
the tool can be used in tight places in the 
same way that a ratchet wrench is used 

Care should be taken to leave a slight 
shoulder as this is essential. When the 
wrench is changed to this shape, it will 
grip the nut when moved in only one di- 
rection and not two. By turning it over, 
it canbe used to perform the opposite act 

Two or three of these will be a great 
help about complicated machinery when 
room for working is at a premium.— 
p.m V. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

Since the Kentucky cooperative mar- 
keting law is substantially identical with 
similar acts in force in many other states 
the devision of the Court of -Appeals in 
the recent case of Feagain vs. Dark To- 
bacco Growers’ Cooperative Association 
261 Southwestern Reporter, 607, con- 
cerning the validity of the Kentucky law 
will be of general interest. 

The particular provision reviewed by 
the court was that declaring that a land- 
owner member of a cooperative market 
ing association is conclusively presumed 
to control the marketing of crops grown 
on his land. Sustaining the constitution- 
ality of this provision, the court decided 
that a tenant who takes a farm leas 
knowing that his landlord is a member 
of such an association, is bound to de- 
liver his share of crops to the association 
The court observed that “Were the rul« 
otherwise,-every land-owner, landlord, o1 
lessor, could defeat his obligation and 
avoid all liability by merely contract- 
ing with another to raise tobacco on his 
land. As there can be no cooperativ: 
market unless the tobacco is delivered 
to and sold thru the association, it re- 
sults that an injunction compelling de- 
livery is the only relief worthy of the 
name.”"—A, L. H. 8. 
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Comfortably, 


The beautiful and useful Fuller brushes that you 
select in the quiet comfort of your own home are 
brought to you by the Fuller Man. They are neatly 
packed in holly boxes, ready for mailing or to 
hang on the tree. 


Among the Fuller household and personal brushes 
you can be sure of finding a welcome gift for every 
one you wish to remember. 


The Fuller Man saves you ever so much weary 
shopping. He is scheduled to call on you regularly— 
but if- you want Fuller Brushes before his next 
regular call, telephone the nearest Fuller office. 
Or send a card to Hartford and we will mail you the 
“Handy Brush Book,” and will see that your needs 
are supplied. 

The Fuller Brush Company, 1099 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch offices in over 200 cities. 


(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


FULLER BRUSHES 


m69 USES— HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Do Your Christmas Shoppin 
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DO THEIR OWN SHELLING 
DOES it pay to own your own corn 

sheller? This is a question that 
confronted us last fall and seems to be 
of a good deal of interest to many of 
our neighbors. Some of them think it 
pays to own a small sheller and others 
do not. Personally, I think it depends 
upon the amount of corn to be shelled, 
storage room on the farm, or distance 
from town, and the condition of the 
corn. However, I will give you the facts 
and arguments on both sides. 

We farmed 320 acres and cribbed 5,000 
bushels of corn last fall. To hire it 
shelled at two cents a bushel would cost 
$100. For $50 we got a small sheller 
with a capacity of seventy-five bushels 
per hour, that could be run with the farm 














Shock corn seldom reaches the sheller. 


tractor. With it we can shell whenever 
we are ready and without the necessity 
of calling in outside help. 

When hiring a large sheller, we were 
compelled to wait till a sheller came into 
the neighborhood. Or, if it came before 
we were ready, we had to shell anyway 
because the sheller made its route like 
a threshing machine, and if you do not 
shell when they are ready to shell for 
you, you are left out. It is aggravating 
to have to wait on a sheller while the 
roads are good, and then have it and a 
snowstorm turn up at the same time. 

Then there is the question of what to 
do with the corn. It requires three 
teams to a mile to haul the corn away 
from a large sheller and as we live seven 
miles from the elevator if would require 
a great deal of help. We do not have 
nearly enough granary room on the farm 
to store the shelled corn, even if it were 
dry enough to make it safe eto store in 
large amounts, which it often is not. 

Then, of course, there is the constant 
call to help your neighbors shell their 
corn. One might argue that it is all the 
same whether you haul all of your corn 
yourself and your neighbor hauls all of 
his, or whether he hauls part of yours 
and you haul part of his. In theory it 
might seem that way, but in practice it 
is very different. When hauling your 
own corn, you can arrange to do it when 
it is convenient to your other work, and 
if an emergency occurs, you can lay off 
hauling and attend to it. For instance, 
my brother-in-law lost a fine litter of pigs 
last spring while away helping a neigh- 
bor. He knew the sow was going to 
farrow that day, but if your neighbor 
drops his work to help you, you have to 
drop yours and help him when he needs 
you. So, telling his wife to keep an eye 
on her, he went away, hoping it would 
turn out all right. But his wife was not 


used to the sow and the sow was not 
used to his wife, and this was the most 
inopportune time to get acquainted. The 
result was that the sow lay upon three 
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of her pigs and the rest were chilled. 

This is the way we manage our corn 
shelling and gm ~y husband hitches 
to two wagons which he has filled the 
night before, as soon as he has his morn- 
ing chores dene and by trailing one team 
behind the other, is able to haul off 
about 125 bushels per day. He gets back 
about three dauk wad by the time he 
has attended to his horses and done the 
feeding, the children are home from 
school and we sit down to our heartiest 
meal of the day. Then he pushes the 
wagons up to the sheller and fills the 
loads for the next day. One of the chil- 
dren kicks the cobbs back and one of 
them levels the corn in the wagon. 

Some of the objections that others 
find with the small sheller are that it 
wastes too much time, as it takes one 
hour to shell as much corn as a big 
sheller wold shell in fifteen minutes. 
Also that it costs almost two cents to 
shell our own corn if we counted the 
wear on our tractor and sheller and the 
cost of oil and fuel. However, we have 
the tractor and we never get returns 
for its initial cost if we let it stand idle 
for fear of wearing it out. 

We use a mixture of gasoline and 
kerosene which has an average cost of 
14 cents per gallon. It takes 18 gallons 
to shell 1,000 bushels of corn, or $2.52. 
It takes about one gallon of oil at 75 
cents a gallon. The entire cost of shell- 
ing 5,000 bushels of corn is $16.75 for oil 
and fuel, cost of sheller $50, or a total of 
$66.75. We have our sheller entirely 
paid for and it shows but little wear, be- 
sides saving $33.15 on the price we would 
have had to pay if we hired our 
corn shelled at two cents. The tractor 
handles the sheller very easily and if we 
had it to do over again we would get a 
little larger sheller. 

Our neighbors often ask us to shell 
a few hundred bushels for them as it is 
difficult to get a big sheller for small 
jobs. It is hard to refuse these requests, 
and as time is very valuable at our place 
we cannot afford to pull the tractor 
around for the few dollars it would 
bring in, if we charged them current 
prices. We have them help us two days 
for each day we shell for them, one day 
tu repay the man’s time and one for the 
use of the tractor and sheller. We pay 
for gas and oil used—E. G. K., Minn. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


You have not read 
about them for sev- 
eral months. The 
reason is that we 
have not sent any 
new cases to the hos- 

itals for treatment. 
fe are closing this 
work just as soon as 
all the old cases al- 
ready started have 
been sent home. Since 
the Shriners’ hospi- 
tals are now able to 
care for the needs of 
the poor we did not 
feel justified in con- 
‘ | tinuing this work..Of 
es course, for a few 
Will you help to years there will be a 
straightenthisback few over the age of 
fourteen who cannot 
gain entrance into the Shriners’ hospitals 
but our experience with these older cases 
shows that little can really be accomplished 
and at great expense, after a cripple has 
reached an age beyond fourteen. 

Our contelastons have been very liberal 
thru the depressing times of the last three 
years. I have not asked for money for 
many a month. I was finishing up the 
cases we had on hand. All the early cases, 
that needed new braces or further treat- 
ment, have been back for treatment this 
summer. A child soon outgrows the braces 
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if they are still needed. Dorothy, Arthur, , 
Bedlah, have all been given further care 
this summer. There are but two cases 
yet unfinished, and these need more 
money. The doctor says that Ellis should 
not be sent home yet. We have had her 
under treatment for over a year. She is 
making gains now that must not be lost 
by stopping the treatment. And Allic 
needs further treatments before her casv is 
dismissed. Shall we lose all the good work 
on these fine farm girls? 

We are out of money—clear out. The 
$8 on hand will be spent before you read 
this. It costs $85 a month to keep just 
one girl going. 

May — that our good friends of 
crippled children send in further contribu- 
tions so these two girls can go home fee!ing 
that they got all the benefit possible. If 
there is any money left when all the cases 
have been sent home it will be given to 
some hospital that specializes on crippled 
children. There is little chance that there 
will be any great amount left. 

A final report will be made as to money 
received and spent, and what the treat- 
ments accomplish Myrtle of Missouri 
has spent the summer in a business col- 
lege. She is now able to support herself. 
While the treatments did not overcome 
the paralysis of her feet she did get rid of 
the pain in her back so that she can sit at 
a desk and earn her living. 

Ethie of Tennessee is married. She dis- 
pensed with her crutches and cane. But | 
must wait for letters from those who have 
been treated. I want them to speak for 
themselves. 

Send all the money to Successful Farm- 
ing with the words “C. C. Fund” written 
in the lower left-hand corner of the 
envelope. Every cent goes to the care of 
the cripples.—Alson Secor, Editor. 


PROTECT TILE OUTLETS 

Where tile empty into an open ditch, 
something should be put over the outlet 
so muskrats cannot carry stuff into the 
tile and stop it up. We use cor- 
rugated sewer pipe for our outlets be- 
cause these are long enough so the water 
in the open ditch cannot wash them out. 
Moreover by punching holes thru the 
steel and stringing wires thru these, we 
keep water animals out of the tile. 

Recently while making the rounds to 
see that our tile outlets were open and 
working, I discovered one sewer pipe 
that we had failed to wire. A cornfield 
was nearby and as I went down the ditch 
bank to the outlet, I noticed that there 
was a well-defined runway leading from 
the cornfield to the outlet. When I got 
down there, I found that the muskrats 
had been stripping off corn leaves and 
carrying them into the tile, no telling 
how far. 

Some farmers there are who have actu- 
ally questioned whether muskrats_ will 
enter a tile, but Will Moyer of Midland 
county, Michigan, adds more proof that 
they will. He had a long strip of six- 
inch tile that all at once choked up and 
did not drain the soil. He kept follow- 
ing the string back and finally, some 
seventy rods from the outlet, found two 
muskrats that had wedged into the tile 
and perished. Fifty cents worth of iron 
rods driven into the soil to protect the 
outlet would have saved fifty dollars 
worth of work —I. J. M., Ind. 


Corn ,is never so cheap that one can 
afford to feed it to the rats. The present 
price of corn makes it very profitable to 
rat-proof any crib to be used this year. 
A good, concrete foundation will keep 
rats from working under the floor, and a 
strip of hardware cloth and a strip of tin 
above it will keep them from going thru 
the walls. The hardware cloth prevents 
the rats gnawing thru the lower part oi 
the walls, and the tin prevents them 
from climbing higher—W. G. W., Kan 
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No Vibration 


Smoothness beyond Comparison 
with the new Lanchester ‘Balancer 





An amazing new invention now gives the Willys-F.night 

a positive freedom from vibration that is so common in 
a 

motor cars. 


The new Lanchester Balancer—invented by Dr. F. W 
Lanchester, F. R. S., builder of one of the most expensive 


cars in Great Britain. 


By securing the United States rights for the new Lanchest- 
er Balancer, Willys-Knight gives America an entirely 
new conception of enjoyable motoring. Smoothness 
beyond comparison. A new thrill of vibrationless motion, 
Velvety performance ... the nearest approach to gliding 
through space yet attained in a motor car. 


This new smoothness adds further laurels to a car already : / 
famous for the matchless performance of its sleeve-valve Zh. ——_— 
engine—the only type of engine in the world that actu- . 
ally improves with use. Never needs valve-grinding, \* 
Never needs carbon-cleaning. Owners report 50,000 fi ’ ie, 
miles and more without engine trouble or expense. Be AS 


All Willys-Knight models are now equipped with Balloon Fs & z ma 


tires which give, in addition to vibrationless engine-run- 





ning, the luxury of cushioned riding comfort unsurpassed { “- A 
by any car at any price, | ee 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO } \ 
Willys-Overland Sales Co, Ltd, Toronto, Canada 




















WILLYS KNICHT 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE 

















ENJOYS MODERN CONVENIENCES 
WHEN I bought my farm of 220 acres 


eight years ago, I would have paid 
$3,000 more for it if it had an everlast- 
ing stream of water flowing thru it. The 
best the farm could claim in the way of 
water supply was some wells and two 
stale ponds. The water in the ponds be- 
came unfit for stock water in the sum- 
mer and the water in the wells had to 
be drawn. 

I bought a gasoline engine and this 
lightened the drawing of the water con- 
siderably. But it would get stubborn 
about firing and, when I was away, the 
hired help could thot operate it satis- 
factorily, and would get it out of fix 
working with it. 

My water problem finally induced me 
to install a farm light and water system 
which was just beginning to be intro- 
duced in my locality at that time. While 
I would have paid a few thousand more 
for the farm with a running stream of 
water, I found I could install this system 
for a little more than $1,000 and it would 
be even more valuable to me than a 
creek running thru the place. One can- 
not run a creek into any field he has or 
into his barnlot. But with an electric 
system of waterworks he can pipe the 
water anywhere on the place that is 
convenient to his stock. 

Did Not Realize Their Value 


I did not realize what a tremendous 
asset a system of this kind can be to a 
farm until I put one in use. I connected 
it with a strong well and have found it 
useful in more ways than I ever imagined 
it could be used. The pump works auto- 
matically, putting the water thru an air 
pressure tank. Whenever water is drawn 
anywhere on the place, the pump starts 
working by means of an automatic switch 
and pumps until the faucet is turned off, 
thus furnishing water as conveniently as 
is done in any city home. I have water 
on tap in my barn for my mules, cows 
and other stock. I have it in all my lots 
and can extend the pipe temporarily at 
little expense to any field I have. 

One very handy use I make of this 
system is in keeping my garden watered 
thru drouths. I can keep an unending 
supply of vegetables all thru the summer 
and the drouthy spells in the fall by 
means of pipe and -_ connections. 

We also have our house equipped with 
a bathroom and fixtures, sinks and hot 
water tank in the kitchen, with hot and 
cold water on tap. 

While the primary purpose for which 
I installed this plant was to get the 
water arrangements, the other conven- 
iences are within themselves worth the 
cost of the system. It is so much bet- 
ter and so much safer to have a barn 
lighted with electric lights than it is to 
have to go swinging a lantern around 
among the stock and over the hay. It 
is a wonderful thing to have your hen 
house wired for electric lights so you can 
flood it with light by means of a switch 
operated from your bedroom any time 
you hear a commotion there, or to in- 
crease the laying capacity of the hens. 

The feeling of security one has in 
knowing he has eliminated his greatest 
fire risk from his home by dispensing 
with the old kerosene lamp is well worthy 
of consideration in contemplating a sys- 
tem of this kind. I recall more than one 
occasion on which I barely averted an 
explosion when I had to use these fire 
baits in my house. 

_ I keep two me@éors on hand for operat- 
ing my handpower machines. One of 
these I keep on the separator. The other 
for general, all-around work. My sepa- 
rator motor got out of fix once and had 
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to be sent in for repairs. Having to turn 
twenty to twenty-five gallons of milk 
thru twice a day by hand while it was 
gone, the time it took for it to get back 
from the factory seemed like an age to 
me. I had never before dreamed that 
turning a separator by hand could be 
such a tiresome job. Then, too, when 
the motor was functioning, any member 
of the family could turn the switch and 
attend to the job, when otherwise I was 
the only one on the place who could 
do it. 

I usually keep my other motor con- 
nected with a grindstone. I turn the 
switch and set it in motion whenever I 
want to gripd an ax, mower blade, or my 
wife wants to whet a butcher knife. I 
have saved many dollars and much time 
by grinding my own plow points and 
have made some money grinding for 
others. 

The cost of operating these plants is 
far less than peopée are usually led to 
believe, provided, of course, they are 
given proper care. I have had my sys- 
tem for five years, and outside of fuel 
and oil and replacement of lamps, the 
total cost to date has been $39 for over- 
hauling three cells and probably $12 or 
$15 for other repairs. The company told 
me that the money spent on the cells 
would have been unnecessary if I had 
given them proper attention. I do not 
use much more fuel than I used in my 
oil lamps before buying this system. 

There need be very little cost for re- 
— and mene if one will familiarize 

imself with a few simple but essential 
details about its needs. The engine and 
generator will last almost a lifetime if 
properly cared for with especial atten- 
tion given to lubrication. The biggest 
cost comes in the replacement of bat- 
teries which -have to be attended to 
about every six or seven years. A new 
set costs about $175. Even at this, the 
replacement of batteries is nothing like 
the cost of keeping tires on a flivver, 
yet many more farmers have cars than 
light plants, and I doubt if they come 
my near being as great an asset to 
a farm—R. L. Holman. 


FROM SANDBURS TO SWEET 
CLOVER 
For nine years William Ellingwood had 


been assistant superintendent of a Detroit 
shoe factory. Then he and his family 


moved out on a farm in Steuben county, 
Indiana, he did some very strange things. 

For instance, there was a seven and a 
half-acre pointed field on the west end of 


. 
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But just as fools who step in where 
angels fear to tread have unearthed so; 
of the most important facts now in com- 
mon use, so Ellingwood’s foolhardy sweet 
clover sowing taught a valuable less, 
The neighbors poked fun at the city gi, 
that would soon have more experience s1(1 
less cash. But that didn’t hinder tie 
sweet clover from growing. And that 
did make a fine stand may be seen from 
the fact that this seven and a half acres 
pastured nine cows and three heifers 
“knee deep in clover” during the spring 
and summer of 1924. 


OUR TRIP CONTEST 


The Trip Contest announced in the 
May issue of Successful Farming closed 
on November Ist, and the articles entered 
in the contest are now in the hands of 1 
judges for their decision. It is quite : 
task to read the hundreds of articles en- 
tered and will require quite a little time, 
as the judges whom we have selected are 
busy men and cannot devote their time 
exclusively to the task of reading the 
articles. 

It is probable that the decisions will not 
all be made in time for us to announce the 
winners at an earlier date than our Jan- 
uary issue. 


WHERE ARE THE IMPLEMENTS? 

Continued from page 15 
the dampness. The smaller and lighter 
tools such as breaking plows, single drills 
and cultivators, harrows, dump zakes, 
doubletrees, etc., can be made acces- 
sible and still not take up much room by 
placing on racks, one above the other, at 
the ends of the shed or if the shed opens 
at the end, at the side opposite the heavy 
machinery. 

Wagon boxes, hay racks, hog and cattle 
crates, etc., are best lifted from the 
wagon and drawn up out of the way by 
rope blocks and slings directly above the 
driveway where the wagon stands. The 
use of the sling and overhead storage for 
such articles saves much back-breaking 
work and at the same time keeps the 
racks and crates in out of the weather. 

Harrows, rakes, plows, and other such 
implements should never be piled on the 
heavy machines unless one is courting 
trouble and repair bills. Tools with sharp- 
cutting edges or sharp points should be 
stored with care to eliminate all possi)le 
danger to persons or stock. Tools which 
are in dead storage for several months 
should be made as compact as possible; 
cutterbars on mowers should be elevated 








Cows knee-deep in clover where sandburs grew before 


the farm. The soil was sandy and for a 
great many years it had grown little save 
a bountiful crop of sandburs. The 
usually responded with a perfect stand. 
On April 15, 1923, Ellingwood plowed 
this field, harrowed it once and sowed 
sweet clover. 

Elmer Hunter had rented this farm for 
some years, always growing just what the 
owner wanted him to. “hud the owner 
often told me,” said Hunter, “that he 
never got enough off the farm to pay the 
taxes and interest.” 


out of the way; markers should be re- 
moved from planters; and it is sometimes 
advantageous to remove gangs from culti- 
vators and place them on racks out of the 
—— above the damp floor. | 
pair and extras for machin} 
should be labeled and hung on convenie'\t 
hooks and the oil can placed in a conspict!- 
ous place where it will invite ~~ - ust 
eep the driveway thru the shed clear. 
Make it easy to drive in and out. Then 
see if there are so many tools left in the 
field to rust and rot. 


“ 
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Do you realize the opportunity for Saving 


Ward’s Catalogue brings into your home? 


Are you using this book? 


THERE is one sure rule for saving—one sure 
way to make certain that the price you pay is 
the right price for everything you buy. 

Whatever you need to buy, shoes or cloth- 
ing, hardware or automobile tires, turn to 
your Ward Catalogue and see the price. 

Use this catalogue. It can be to youa 
means of almost weekly saving. 


500,000 more customers won by 
Ward’s last year 


We tell you that 500,000 new customers 
sent their orders to Ward’s last year, that 
several million families bhy their household 
and personal needs from Ward’s Catalogue, 
because there is in this fact food for thought. 

These millions of careful buyers find in this 
book a saving. They find at Ward’s a service 
that can be just as valuable to you. 


Ward’s brings you the services of an 
international staff of expert buyers 


Supposing you are going to buy a pair of 
shoes—and supposing you knew leather as 
well as an expert tanner—you knew the fine 
points of shoemaking—and you had the back- 
ing of a great company and could go anywhere 
to get yourself the best pair of shoes the world 
could produce at the price you wished to pay. 


That is exactly what we do for you. That 
is the value of Ward’s service to you. 

Our expert buyers search all markets with 
ready cash—looking for quality merchandise 
at the world’s lowest cash prices. 


We sell only goods that stand 
inspection and use 

But we do more than search for low prices. 
We look for quality. We buy only merchan- 
dise that will give you satisfaction. We never 
sacrifice wearing quality merely to offer you 
a seemingly low price. 

It is part of our service to you to make sure 
of your satisfaction with everything you buy. 


Everything for the farm, the home 
and the family 


This great merchandise book contains 726 
pages of interest to men, women and children. 


It shows the latest fashions, coats made in 
Paris by Carha and imported by us. There is 
everything a woman needs for her personal 
use, for her family and for her home. This 
Catalogue fully supplies the man’s and the 
boy’s needs: clothing, everything for personal 
use, everything for the farm and the auto- 
mobile. 





This book 


is saving millions of dollars 
for the American people. 


Are you getting your share? 





20 Complete 


CHRISTMAS 
STORES 


in this Catalogue 


Hundreds and hundreds 
of the best Christmas Gifts 
are shown in your Ward 
Catalogue. 

There is everything to 
ive toevery member of the 
amily—useful gifts as well 

as toys, games, jewelry, and 
all the season's novelties. 

There are no “Christmas 
Profits’’ in Ward’s prices. 
You pay the lowest prices 
of the year for every gift 
you buy. 

Let Ward's Catalogue be 
your Christmas shopping 
guide. 











Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward's. Your letter is opened im- 
mediately,. your order filled at 
once, and your goods are on their 
way to you within 24 hours. 


Look through your 
catalogue again 


You buy something almost every 
week. This book offers you almost 
a weekly saving. 

So look through your Catalogue 
before you buy. Compare prices. 
And remember that in compari 

ices, everything we sell is back 
oar 52 year old guarantec. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back” 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH A FOUR-YEAR 
ROTATION 

CLOVER and timothy meadow if al- 

lowed to stand for pasture is prompt- 
ly taken over by bluegrass. This may 
be desirable on rolling land which is 
suitable only for pasture. But on level 
corn land I have no use for semi-perma- 
nent seedings to grass and long succes- 
sions of corn following corn. The yields 
on Walden Farm of both corn and oats 
have been increased by adopting a four- 
year rotation of corn, corn, oats, clover. 

During the years 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 
the average yield of corn on alden 
Farm was forty-seven bushels and of 
oats thirty-seven bushels. In these days 
it was a common complaint that clover 
often would not catch. Having once suc- 
ceeded in getting a stand, one must not 
hastily tear it up. And then, sod corn 
the first year after breaking up the 
timothy meadow or bluegrass pasture 
often suffered from a dry season. I was 
not content with less than fifty bushel 
yields on land that was very level, tile 
drained, and comparable with the best 
in southeastern Iowa. The trouble was 
not that the farm was run down, because 
the average planting to corn was one 
hundred and four acres out of a total 
three hundred and twenty in the farm. 
The fault apparently was in using the 
wrong kind of grass and leaving the 
meadows stand too long. 

By cross fencing horse-high and hog- 
tight, twenty and thirty-acre fields were 
laid out so a four-year rotation could be 
carried into effect without giving up live- 
stock. The idea was to get away from 
using corn more than twice in succession 
and always to allow the clover to stand 
one year only. Once or twice in begin- 
ning the systematic rotation the young 
clover came near drying out after the 
oats were cut and grass crop was thin 
the following year. The grain yields, 
however, were improving. During the 
four years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, the 
average yield of corn was fifty-five 
bushels and of oats forty-four bushels. 

Since 1920 the entire farm except one 
small lot next the garden has had a 
grain crop and corn has not been in any 
field more than twice in succession. The 
average planting in corn now is above 
one hundred and thirty acres, an in- 
crease of about twenty-five percent over 
the earlier years and the yields per acre 
for 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, have averaged 
sixty-two bushels of corn and forty-six 
of oats 

From year to year there are vari- 
ations in yields due to the accidents of 
wind and weather, but the average of 
four consecutive years is a pretty safe 
basis for measuring the trend. By four- 
year periods since 1912, on Walden Farm 
the corn yields have advanced from 
forty-seven bushels to fifty-five bushels 
to sixty-two bushels, an increase of fif- 
teen bushels which is over thirty percent 
and the oats yields have advanced from 
thirty-seven bushels to forty-four bush- 
els to forty-six bushels, an increase of 
nine bushels which is nearly twenty-five 
percent. In as much as this grain is not 
sold for seed but is mostly fed on the 
farm there has been no occasion to boost 
the figures on yields for advertising. 

In some cases the yields are estimates 
based upon sample loads taken from 
fields hogged off, but for the most part 
they are husking weights allowing seven- 
ty-five pounds per bushel at the first end 
of the season and seventy pounds later. 

The reasons why oats and clover two 
years out of four are better than timothy 
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and bluegrass eight years out of sixteen 
are not so hard to explain as they are to 
believe. Timothy and bluegrass are 
shallow-rooted and consequently, when 
plowed under, leave most of their roots 
to decay in the plowed soil. And it 
seems that only a limited amount of 
nitrogen can be stored in the soil that 
way because of waste in the drainage 
water. Grain crops following them are 
encouraged to feed near the surface of 
the ground and so risk the effects of 
drouth. Clover on the other hand is 
deep rooted, encourages the in crops 
to dig deeply for plant food, so being 
less susceptible to drouth, and it seems 
that clover leaves the nitrogen plant 
food in a richer quality or more avail- 
able form for corn. It may be also that 
clover in the process of decay acts upon 
the minerals of the soil and so helps 
make them available to the corn roots. 

Frequent changes from cultivated corn 
to broadcast small grain and then to 
legumes keeps the insect pests traveli 
and the rapid alternation of cultiva 
and uncultivated crops seems to have a 
beneficial effect on the physical condi- 
tion of the soil. It cannot be assumed, 
however, that an alternation of corn and 
oats without the year in clover will be 
sufficient because there would be no 
opportunity to build up the content of 
vegetable matter which contains the rich 
nitrogen plant food. 

A rotation by itself can never add 
mineral plant food to the soil and there- 
fore lime and phosphorus eventuall 
may be required. Several tests on Wal. 
den Farm have indicated that phos- 
phorus can still further increase the 
yields. This fall a beginning has heen 
made in spreading raw peck. phsepinte, 

Proper cultivation and g seed are 
essentials that cannot be omitted in se- 
curing high yields, but they are neces- 
sary any time, As compared with for- 
mer years, I use the disc more, possibl 
plow a little deeper, but after the corn is 
planted it requires less cultivation. The 
seed corn has always been picked early 
and stored in the attic, though of late 
years more attention has been given to 
the germination test and the elimination 
of mouldy seed ears. 

Increases of twenty-five percent to 
thirty percent in average yields are 
worth considering, even when times are 
dull, and the opportunities for these 
benefits are almost wholly in the con- 
trol of each individual farmer—Chas. D. 
Kirkpatrick, Iowa. 


A CLOTHESLINE REEL 
Any boy who has had a little manual 
training can make the reel illustrated in 
the accompanying sketch. Take two 
pieces of wood, 16x2x1 inches, and two 
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This shows how to make the reel 
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pieces of broom handle each twelve inches 
long. Four inches from the ends of the 
sixteen-inch pieces bore holes the diam- 
eter of the broom handle. Thread the two 
piecés upon the handles from opposite 
sides, keeping the pieces about five and 
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nor a inches apart. Fasten them with 
nails. 

A reel of this size is very usefy¥l upon 
which to wind mother’s clothesline. The 
line will not kink when wound n this 
reel as it will when wound in a ball or on 
the elbow. Vary the size of thejreel and 
ae sae uses may be found/for it.— 


A MAILBOX ON WH 
“Why walk a quarter of a mile to our 
mailbox every day?” asked Harty West, 
south Missouri farmer boy, ‘of his 
brother Kenneth one day last summer. 
“Let's fix up a trolley and puil it in 
when the carrier passes.” ' 

The result of their efforts works very 
successfully. A number nine wire was 
used for a cable, fastened to poles at the 
porch and at the road where the carrier 
passed. Five other poles with brackets 
were used between the end ones as sup- 
ports. A visit to a city “junk” shop 
was made, two large and two small con- 
cave-surface wheels, a large and a smal! 
cogwheel, an old grindstone crank and 
other odds and ends selected. A piece 
of galvanized sheet-iron was used as a 
support for the box and as a case for the 
two smaller rollers, as shown in th: 
picture. 

To pull the box to and from the road, 
@ wire belt was necessary, a smaller wire 
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being used than for the support wire. 
The large rollers were used here, one 
at each end post. The roller at the 
porch was fastened to a small axle, to 
the other end of which the small cog- 
wheel was secured. The grindstone 
handle was riveted to the larger cog- 
wheel which was held in mesh with the 
smaller one by another short axle and 
boxing, also found at the “junk” shop. 
This completed the outfit. 

Turning the crank one way carries the 
box to the road and reversing brings it 
in. By using the two sizes of cogwheels 
and large rollers for the wire belt, the 
box may be brought speedily with slow 
turns of the crank. “Easier than walk- 
ing,” said Harry, when it was finished. 
—C. F., Mo. 


AUTOMOBILE AS EXEMPT 
PROPERTY 


A decision of the Iowa Supreme Court 
holds that under the debtors’ exemption 
law of that state a farmer may cfaim as 
exempt g wagon, truck or automobile, 
but must choose which he will hold as 
against claims of his unsecured creditors. 

The law declares to be exempt, in the 
case of an indebted farmer, “the wagon 
or other vehicle . . . by the use of which 
he habitually earns his living.” 

It was argued by the attorney for the 
debtor in this case that a farmer is en- 
titled to claim a truck as a “farm imple- 
ment,” under another clause of the ex- 
emption statute covering farm tools. 
But the court said: 

“In a broad sense, perhaps the wagon, 
the truck and the automobile, all three 
are farm implements. Were it not for 
the specific classification in the statute 
of the ‘proper tools, instruments .. . oi 
the debtor, if a farmer,’ and a further 
classification of ‘the wagon or other ve- 
hicles, etc.,’ the claim would be very con- 
vineing.”—A. L. H. S. 

















The shadow illuscration in the bache 
ground shows the difference en her 
between the one and fowr-bwc 
style of arctics. 








How HOOD builds extra wear 








The only 
Kattle King 


White Rock 
Rubbers 
~fer all the family 
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into this new shoe 


Plainly, by building into this one, two and four buckle 


arctic the same extra wear that has made the Kattle 
King the wet weather choice of outdoor men. Note the thick extension 
sole. Run your hand over the soft, thick, wool lining. Compare the 
strength and appearance of the heavy cashmerette upper. This shoe is 
built for paces ay well as for wear and foot protection. 


You should know the improvements HOOD is making in rubber 
footwear. The popular Red Boot — with its sole of the same tough 
rubber used in tire treads — red rubber upper practically proof against 
cracks and leaks. White Rock Rubbers — with their longer wear — for 
all the family. 


This is a HOOD season — gain by it. Use the name HOOD as your 
buying guide. It is a time tested guarantee of design, materials and 
workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [896 











RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 
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STORING SOFT CORN 


That a considerable percentage of this 
year’s corn crop will contain a very high 
moisture content at the time it is picked is 
well known. It is equally well known that 
the problem of storing it in such a way 
as to avoid heavy loss by molding and 
heating is a serious one. 

One thing that should be done is to 
provide for more thoro ventilation than ts 
necessary when storing well-matured corn. 
Various arrangements have been devised 
by farmers and by experiment stations 
which can be placed in the crib and which 
will admit air to the center of the pile of 
corn. Boxes made of slats are satisfactory, 
the slats being close enough together to 
prevent ears of corn from passing between 
them, and the box strong enough thatit 
will not be crushed by the weight of corn. 
The number of such ventilators necessary 
depends upon the size of crib. There must 
be enough to provide for a fairly good cir- 
culation of air thru the entire pile of corn. 

The practice of salting corn has been 
used to some extent in seasons when the 
corn must be stored with a high moisture 
content. A few years ago the lowa experi- 
ment station made some tests of the effect 
of salting soft corn and reported that the 
salt had apparently had some merit by 
way of preventing mold and heating. 

In these tests salt was applied to corn 
at several different rates. From one-half 
to one pound of salt per 100 pounds of 
corn was the amount which seemed most 
satisfactory from every standpoint. Two 
pounds of salt per 100 ‘pounds of corn was 
more effective in preventing mold, but it 
is probable that it would not be ‘safe to 
use that amount of salt when the corn is 
to be fed to livestock. 

Some farmers who have used salt on 
cribbed corn assert that the salt cannot be 
detected on the corn the following season 
and it has been suggested that the salt 
passes into the cob in the drying process, 
as this is the last part of the ear to give up 
its moisture. Of course, this would not 
affect the situation if corn and cobmeal, 
or whole ear corn was fed to cattle. If it is 
true that the salt passes into the cob, a 
higher rate of salting might be safely 
prac - ved provided only the shelled corn 
is Te 

The greatest care should be taken in 
providing the best ventilation by means of 
special ventilators placed both horizon- 
tally and vertically. The salt may help to 
reduce mold and heating but cannot pre- 
vent it in corn containing a high percent- 
age of moisture that is stored under un- 
favorable conditions for drying. 





PASTURES RESPOND TO LIME 

The value of lime when applied to 
pastures was demonstrated this season 
by a number of Ohio farmers. In Guern- 
sey county, D. C. McCormick treated a 
half acre with lime and acid phosphate 
a year ago. Wire cages were placed at 
intervals to prevent grazing. the sheep 
spent the most of their time on the area 
treated. Under the cages the vegetation 
is about a foot high and as thick as it 


can stand. The grass under the cages 
on the untreated portion is very light. 
E. H. Reed, county agent, estimates that 


the carrying capacity of the part treated 
has been increased twelve times. 

In Washington county, L. 8. Stacey, a 
dairyman, reports similar success. Lime 
and acid phosphate applied to the surface 
of a wornout pasture increased the quan- 
tity of feed produced four times, Stacey 
estimates. One-half ton of lime and 
400 pounds of acid phosphate per acre 


were applied. No cultivation or seed 
was used. Where formerly there was 


only sinkfoil and moss, there is now a 
solid mat of white clover. 





Ninety percent of the milk supply for 
the city of Columbus, Ohio, now Py ct 
in by truck. 


Sees 


*2 and it’s you 
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“This is public 
ownership at its best” 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover in a talk 
tadiocast to five million people thus defined 
superpower: 

“Su et means interconnection of 
(electrical) systems and larger central sta- 
tions, coal and water, scattered over the 
whole union.... It implies no gigantic 
exploitation, for that is impossible under 
state regulation of rates and profits.” 

This interconnection “is in daily progress 

But it cannot reach its full development 
or attain the remarkable economies assured 
by engineers if American initiative and en- 
terprise are hampered by what Secretary 
Hoover calls “the deadening hand of the 
government.” 

“If we have not the capacity as a nation 
to regulate these great tools in the public 
interest,” it is Secretary Hoover’s conviction, 


“we much less thecapacity to operate 
them on behalf of the Federal Government.” 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas in a 
talk which was also radiocast to five million 
people, likewise expressed his confidence in 

cae wrpen companies. Because of their 
ea expressed the belief “that the 
application of power to agriculture for the 
mutual benefit of the farm, electric light 
and power industry, and the nation as a 
whole, is in hands that may be trusted to 
find a mutually advantageous solution.” 


And because so many consumers of electricity 
own securities of the companies Senator wo ony hg 











Arthur Capper pepe mementn ap Leand ppates <4 community enter- 
pene. This, in my opinion, is public ownership at 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC 

ceceem., UGHT ASSOCIATION 
Free Radio Talks 
These radiotalks National Electric Light Association, 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. b 
Please send me without charge complete copie» 
of Hoover-Capper radio talks. 


by Secretary Hoo- 
ver and Senator 
Capperwill besent 
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HOW TO WELD 

I can do most of the forge work on the 
farm except welding, and this seems al- 
most impossible. Only part of the time 

in I get a good weld, and by the time I 
vet most welds finished, the iron is drawn 
out so thin that the job is too weak or 
does not look good. I would certainly 

ppreciate some suggestions.—M. R.., Ill. 

It is not surprising that you should have 

lifficulty with the weld. Of all the forge 
operations it is probably the most difficult. 
lhe essentials for a successful weld are a 
perfectly clean fire, exactly the right 
temperature of metal, and both accurate 
and rapid manipulation of tools. The 
first thing to do is to practice the simple 
welding of two pieces of wrought iron or 
soft steel until you can make the weld 
every time upon first trial, and then other 
welds can be made with little difficulty. 
Of course, it is always necessary to have 
the two pieces of metal to be welded first 
hammered into the proper shape. Both 
must then be given the welding heat at 
the same time, taken out of the fire to- 
gether, quickly placed one on the other, 
and then immediately hammered with 
light, quick blows, while the stock is 
‘ hanged in position on the anvil to permit 
the hammer to strike all portions which 
are to be joined. 

The stock is prepared by heating the 
stock to a lemon ae, clamping i in a vise 
in an upright position with one inch or 80 
of stock above the vise jaws, and poundin 
the end to upset it. Then the pa es | 
part of the stock should be rounded on the 
face of the anvil. Then reheat each piece 
of stock to a lemon color, and — the 
upset ends to shape. The scarf should be 
one and one-half times the diameter of the 
stock. Next place the scarfed surfaces 
of each piece of stock down in the fire, 
and heat to a white or welding heat. Just 
before taking the irons from the fire, it is 
well to put some kind of flux on each of the 
surfaces to be placed together. Sal- 
ammoniac or —= is generally employed 
for this purpo 

Take bot ~ from the fire. Shake 
off the seale by a light tap of the stock on 
the anvil. Get the surfaces together im- 
mediately and strike quick, sharp blows on 
the ends to be welded,-at the same time 

turning the pieces with the left-hand tong. 
Continue hammering and turning until 
the diameter is reduced to that of the 
original stock and the surfaces of the 
stock at the weld are smooth. Do not 
attempt to work tie iron too cold. If 
necessary return the iron to the fire to 
bring back to welding temperature. The 
technique of bringing the pieces from the 
fire and cleaning them of scale by means 
of a quick, sharp blow followed by the 
joining of the parts by hammering are 
matters of skill which can be developed 
only by practice. You can avoid the thin- 
ning out of the metal largely by proper 
ipsetting and the proper weld is accom- 
plished by quick work with metal heated 
to the proper temperature. 





LIMESTONE CRUSHING COSTS 


Costs of crushing limestone locally run 
much higher than most farmers esti- 
mate. Figures“collected on several small 
rushing outfits in Iowa show that $2.25 
1 ton is about the average. 

H. Schuster of Dubuque county 
bought a portable crusher and furnished 
mestone suitable for spreading on the 
soil for $1.50 a ton. After having crushed 
600 tons, he had $7.59 left for profit, in- 
terest and depreciation on his crusher. 

If ground limestone of good quality 

nd fineness can be delivered at a ship- 

ing point for $1.75 or $2 per ton, the 
mly advantage in grinding it locally is 
saving on wagon hauls. In Ripley 
ounty, Indiana, this year, the county 

/mmuissioners added a screen to the 
rusher which was preparing limestone 

” road work to screen out the agricul- 

iral lime. It was sold for $1.50 a ton. 
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a touchdown! 


Thousands at the game. But hundreds 
of thousands listening in! Everybody’s 
eager — excited — keeping young with 
new enthusiasms and new interests. 
Listening in! 


The Radiola Regenoflex is bringing the 
best of the fun and entertainment of the 
big cities out to the farms everywhere. 


Radiola Regenoflex 


with compartments to hold the 
batteries; with 4 Radiotrons 
WD-I1 and Radicla Loud- 
speaker. Complete quae 
batteries and antenna. . $191 


Same set without Radiotrons 
and Loudspeaker... . $150 


The Regenoflex is simple to operate. It 
is non-radiating—doesn’t disturb your 
neighbor’s program. It is selective—gets 
the station you want without interfer- 
ence. It is sensitive—gets big distances 
on the Loudspeaker. But most import- 
ant is its remarkably clear tone quality. 
For a winter full of live interest—pro- 
grams every day and every night—get a 
Radiola Regenoflex now. 


“‘There’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


a 22 PAT. OFF. 





Radiola X— 


The Regenoflex circuit in 
handsome cabinet enclosing its 
own loudspeaker. Entirely 
complete except me 
and antenna.......... 


















Wanta Radiola this Christmas? 
A gentle hint does wonders. Send 
us the name of the relative who 
doesn’t know what to get you, 
and we'll mail to him—or her— 
a book about all the Radiolas 
from $35 to $425. It may help. 

Or send for the booklet yourself 

for Christmas % 


This symbol of quality 
is Your protection 
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PREVENT FREEZING OF SUPPLY 
TANK 


I have a tank on a tower about thirty 
feet high which furnishes the water pres- 
sure to my barn ahd to the house. The 
supply pipe and the outlet from the 
tank are one and the same, and come 
frem the bottom of the tank down into 
the pump house below. The pipes to 
the house and barn are under ground, 
and give no trouble whatever from freez- 
ing, but I have had to replace the pipe 
from the pump to the tank twice be- 
cause of freezing, and last winter the 
tank itself was frozen to a considerable 
degree so that it was several days before 
we got it back into working order. I 
did away with the trouble so far as the 
freezing of the pipe was concerned by 
building a box around it and filling wit 
cork dust. from an ice plant near here. 
Would like to ask what would be the 
most practical way of stopping the freez- 
ing of the supply tank itself —T.S. D., Il. 

If you figure the benefit would war- 
rant the expense, you could board in 
the tower ah | supports the tank and 
enclose the tank iteelf, roofing over the 
structure above the tank. You should 
make the structure good and tight, first 
putting on a low grade shiplap, then 
roofing or insulating paper, and then sid- 
ing, shingies or something of that char- 
acter to make a neat job of it, and roof 
over well. Be sure that the whole job 
is done in a tight, workmanlike manner. 
In the coldest weather only a small 
amount of fire in a stove in the pump 
house will serve to ameliorate the tem- 
perature within the housing and prevent 
the freezing of the water in the tank as 
well as in the supply and discharge pipe. 


MOVING SILAGE 


Buying and hauling silage from one 
farm to another is not a very common 
practice, for it is heavy, bulky, subject 
to spoilage and many farmers do not 
care to sell their silage except in case of 
necessity. One of my neighbors has pur- 
chased quite a bit of silage this way for 
his dairy herd of fifteen'to twenty head 
and has handled it successfully. Some- 
times he has had to haul it four or five 
miles so that he did not care to make a 
trip more than once every two or three 
days. 

The best method of hauling he has 
found is on a flat-bottomed hayrack with 
sides about eighteen inches high. When 
hauled in a hich wagon box or grain box, 
the silage seems to heat more than it 
does if hauled on the hayrack. He can 
haul more on the hayrack which is an 
advantage in keeping the silage from 
spoiling on top in the silo from one time 
to another. The rack holds well over a 
ton so that about six inches is removed 
from the top each time. Keeping the 
silage level and packed on top helps pre- 
serve the silage in the silo 

When the silage is hauled home, the 
wagon is pulled right into the barn, out 
of the light and wind. The silage is then 
fed just the same as he feeds it from his 
own silo, feeding always from the top 
of the rack and keeping it about level 
until the load is u . J., Ind. 





STORING KAFIR 

We have a crop of kafir corn ready to 
harvest. It is not all dry but we were 
thinking of shocking it, but do not intend 
to have-it threshed. What will be the 
‘safest way of storing it when it is cured. 
We want the corn for chickens and fodder 
for cattle-—Mrs. G. H., lowa 

It will be well for you to harvest without 
a corn binder and shock the kafir until 
thoroly cured. Then either stack it or 
else cut off the heads by means of a corn 
knife, throwing the heads into a bin or 
corn crib suitable for ear corn. The 
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In this age of electricity 
the General Electric 
Company’s monogram 
has marked the trail of 
electrical progress. You 
will find it on the giant 
— used by light- 
ng companies; on out- 
door lighting systems; 
and even on the lamps 
and little motors that 
mean so much in the 
home. It is a symbol of 
useful service. 


The newG-E Farm Book, 
giving interesting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be 
sent on request. Write 
Section X, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenec- 
tady.N.Y¥.;Chicago,Ill.,or 
San Francisco, Cal, 








Saving mother’s eyes 


Mother’s work—in the kitch- 
en, at the sewing table, up- 
stairs and down—is made 
easier when electricity enters 
the home. Electric light saves 
mother’s eyes and banishes - 
the drudgery and danger of 
kerosene lamps. 


Electric lights are a great 
convenience, too, around the 
farm buildings, on the drive- 
ways, and out on the high- 
way. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Ste RFASY TO SELL GROCERIES 
A op Paints, Automobile oils, Roofing, to consumers 
from samples. No tal or experience necessary 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. 52 years in business. Write 
for full particulars. Loverin & | eager Co., Whol- 
sale Grocers, 1766 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


4 mechanical corn picker that straddles 
the rows and strips the ears from the 
stalks .has been made in South Africa. 
It is being demonstrated under supervision 
f the department of agriculture of that 
country. 
Costs of Handling Canadian Wheat 
Items entering into the cost of handling 
a bushel of wheat from Manitoba, Canada, 
to Liverpool are given by the Winnipe 
Free Press as follows: Freight by rail, 
15 cents; freight by inland water, 8.3 
cents; by ocean, 6.2 cents; commission, 
profits, fees, loading and other handling 
charges, 8.7 cents; insurance, 1.5 cents; 
total, 39.7 cents. 
Belgium Increases Hog Production 
The increased production of native hogs 
has brought about a decline in Belgium's 
lard imports. In July prices of American 
lard showed a tendency to increase, but 
recently the demand has been moderate 
because of the comparatively low prices at 
which Belgian lard was available. Picnic 
hams likewise showed small demand due 
to large stocks of the domestic products. 
American Apples in Norway 
Because Norway’s fruit production is 
harély adequate to meet the needs of the 
country, it is necessary to import fresh 
fruits of all kinds. Apples come from 
Holland, Australia and the United States, 
those from this country enjoying the pref- 
erence because of their better keepin 
qualities. Approximately 3,355 tons o 
apples were imported from America in 
1922 while in 1923 the amount slightly 
exceeded that figure. Opening prices this 
year were $2.40 a box but it is expected 
that a lower figure will prevail. 
The Danish Swine Industry 
The slaughter of hogs in Denmark in- 
creased during the first five months of this 
year to 1,686, as compared to 1,347,000 
head the corresponding period last year. 
rhe exports of — during the week of 
\ugust 9th to 15th amounted to 7,912,740 
pounds and England got 7,896,240 pounds 
f it. During the first six months of 
1923, bacon exports from Denmark totaled 
approximately 176,000,000 pounds while 


during the first six months of 1924 they |- 


increased 41,000,000 pounds, making a 
total of 216,825,000 pounds, practically 
all of it going to Great Britain. The aver- 
age kiling for export during the years 
1911-14 ran about 2,500,000 hogs com- 
pared to 3,400,000 head in 1923. Denmark 
has been successful in increasing her ex- 
ports of live hogs to Germany, Switzer- 
ind, Austria, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia 
luring 1924. 
_ Wales Prefers American Apples 

Fine quality and attractive packs make 
\merican apples and pears the favorites in 
Wales. Competition is now developing 
ith British Columbia. New Zealand also 
ends considerable fruit but at a different 
eason of the year. 

, Australia Adopts Butter Brand 

The Australian Dairy Council has 

lopted the kangaroo as the national 
rand for exported butter that grades 

nety-two or over and is the product of 
asteurized cream. Cheese scoring ninety- 
two or over will also carry this brand. The 
fat standard has been reduced on butter 
shipped to countries which do not main- 
tain a standard of over eighty percent 
butterfat. 

a Danish Exports of Dairy Products 

Che exports of fresh milk and cream to 
Germany from Denmark increased from 
210,000 pounds during the first five 

onths of last year to 3,000,000 pounds 

iring the corresponding period in 1924. 
(rermany also took an increased amount 
{ butter and cheese from the Danes. All 
zricultural products, especially butter, 
heese and eggs, exported from Denmark, 
howed a great increase during the first 
x months of 1924. The United States 
received from that source 6,177,510 pounds 
of butter compared to 5,525,000 during the 
orresponding six months of last year. 
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Ye, million 


are enjoying Hassler comfort 
-getting greater tire mileage- 
and saving money 















The NEW 
HASSLER 


Rebound Check’. Shock Absorber 


During the past eleven years, Hasslers have earned 


the unstinted praise and endorsement of over three- 
s quarters of a million farmers. They know the de- 
, cided saving Hasslers effect in tire mileage, on “wear 


cw. and tear” and in operating expense. 
est of : 
Denver And now, through greater manufacturing econo- 
$18.50) mies, wider distribution and increased service facili- 
(installation Extra) ties, you can buy a new and better Hassler RE- 
BOUND CHECK AND SHOCK ABSORBER— 
for a set O far better in performance—at a new low price of 
$17.50 for a set of four (installation extra). 
F @) [ R No matter what model Ford you drive, the new 
Hassler can be installed quickly and easily. 
. The first advantage you will notice in this new 
Acute segw s = Hacsler is a marked improvement in riding comfort, 


Shock Absorber offersthe AND YOUR CAR IS KEPT AT A RESTFUL 
right Ponty store Incas, LEVEL AT ALL SPEEDS. 


tory a handsome income. s 
Every ge tp is your Our nearest dealer is ready to install a set of the 
buckedbyintensineadver. new Hassler Rebound Check and Shock Absorbers. 
tising and experienced If you can not obtain them locally, we will ship 


er Gea you a set prepaid on receipt of price. 
plete information about 


the Hassler Opportunity. ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
Use ft today. ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 


“Flasslers 


AGENTS: Mail this coupon today. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Shock Absorber 
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HOW TO PRUNE THE ORCHARD 


Proper Pruning Insures the Yield of Fruit 


“) much has been said and written on 
the subject of pruning, that it would 
seem as if the subject must be exhausted. 
Yet, judging from the reckless way in 
which some orchardists wield the knife, we 
must decide that they have not learned 
the a, b, c’s of their work 
There are two ways of ruining an or- 
chard. One is to prune too heavily, and 
the other is not to prune enough. have 
seen extremes both ways, and Ido not 
know which is the worst. I have seen fel- 
lows walk up to a tree, and without any 
preliminary study of the top, go to whit- 
tling merrily away. Those fellows would 
make fine help in a butcher shop, for they 
are nothing more nor less than wood 
butchers. 
Correct pruning is an art, and calls for 
careful study on the part of the one doing 








You can do more toward fixing the type of 
tree at this stage of growth than at any 


later time 


the work. A pair of clippers is a dangerous 
thing in the hands of an amateur, and you 
should allow no one to practice on your 
trees till he has been given careful instruc- 
tions, and you are sure he is capable of 
carrying them out. 

The first thing to consider, when we con- 
template pruning, is the proper tools. I 
use only three for all except the heaviest 
of my work. The first is a heavy pruning 
knife with two blades. One of these is a 
heavy “‘hawkbill’ and the other is a nar- 
row saw blade, which works fine on the 
limbs that are just a little too heavy for 
the clippers. The second tool is a good 
pair of shears, or clippers, as they are 
called, and the third is a narrow saw, in 
the shape of an old-fashioned reap hook, 
and a handle shaped like that of a corn 
knife. The peculiar shape of. this saw 
makes it possible to work in close places, 
where a larger one could not be inserted. 
By all means these tools must be kept 
sharp, or we will get a ragged job. 

We all know that - nn the bark is 
torn, or cut in a ragge 4 manner it retards 
growth, and the tree has to suffer. So we 
see the necessity for having sharp tools 
that we may get a nice cleancut when we 
take off a limb. 

In pruning young trees the desire should 
be to produce the properly shaped top. In 
the first five years’ growth we can mold 
the top into any formation ¥e want. Be- 
fore we begin we should study the txpe of 
tree. Some varieties need a low top, while 
others should be allowed an upright 
growth. The first thing to do is to remove 
limbs that will make a fork, for they will 
split in a good crop year, and ruin your 
trees. After these have been removed, 
cut out most of the inside limbs that hug 
the body, for you will find them badly in 
the way of picking. But do not cut out 
all the inside limbs, as this will make 
an excessively open-top tree, but trim 
them so that they will grow toward 
the outside, and not make a straight 





BY LEE HANKS 


upward growth. The outside bran- 
ches can be trained to grow up or down 
according to the way they are pruned. If 
your tree has a tendency to spread, and 
the branches lop toward the ground, trim 
the ends, leaving as your last bud one 
that is on the upper side. Cut close to 
this bud and further growth will be car- 
ried on from here, aalking the limb take 
an upward trend. 

If the tree has a desire to grow too tall, 
and you want to spread it, reverse your 
method, and make your cut so that you 
will leave as your terminal bud one that is 
on the lower side of the limb, and this will 
pull it outward and downward. In the 
same way we can influence the upward or 
downward growth of branches by leaving 
the little limbs on the upper or lower side 
of the larger ones, as the case might 
require. By using careful judgment you 
can make all your little trees be k alike, 
and your orchard will be the show place 
of the neighborhood. 

Pruning old trees is a much harder 
proposition. Before you begin you should 
go all around your tree, and see how the 
top is balanced, noting every limb that 
touches or is in the way of any other. In 
trimming an old neglected tree, I always 
go to work on the inside, and open it up 
so that the sunlight can reach the center. 
Next I cut all the branches that are in- 
clined to rub or lock with other branches. 
When I cut these, I always pick on the 
weaker branch, leaving the stronger to 
grow. The last thing I do is to go around 
the outside with the shears or small saw, 
and cut back all the smal! limbs that are 
too thick, or that want to reach down to- 
ward the ground. If a tree has been let 
go too long, one should not try to remove 
all the extra growth the first year but 
should make it a two or three-year job. 
However, it is surprising how much brush 

















The more Sang you can pick from a short 
ladder the cheaper the harvest 


you can remove, and not hurt the tree. 
ast year I started in on an old Jonathan 
that had not been pruned for many years. 
I thought that I could not make it any 
worse, and I just cut everything that was 
in the way. When I got thru there was as 
much brush on the ground as there was on 
the tree. The old fellow weathered the 
storm and bore about a barrel of apples, 
and this year I expect the crop to be at 
least double. 
Whenever you prune any tree make a 


smooth cut, and make it close and horizon- 
tal with the body or limb from which you 
remove the branch. Never leave a stub, 
for decay sets in right away, and tl 
quickly spreads to the body of the tre 
making a hollow trunk, and in a few years 
your tree is gone. Last year I drove over 
a large orchard near our county seat 
There were two or three hundred acres 
pples One hundred and sixty acres of 
this was Jonathan, and at that time they 
were loaded with a heavy crop, which wa 
just beginning to redden: The orchard 
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A good tree but it is started too high from 
the ground 


was certainly a beautiful sight, but the 
beauty of it was marred for me by the 
evidence of ignorant pruning on every 
side. I could see decayed stubs on many of 
the trees. These stubs were all the way 
from six inches to a foot in length. It will 
be but a few years till the results of this 
careless work will be seen and this beauti- 
ful orchard will be a non-producer. 

These orchards were owned by two or 
three men who lived in town, and no doubt 
hired all their work done. That night | 
was talking to one of the owners, and he 
seemed surprised when I told him what | 
had seen. The probabilities are that he 
too had seen this, but had not realized 
the seriousness of it. I know a man who 
hires his orchard pruned for so much a 
tree, and he will give almost any one a job. 
I know another who doesn’t prune his 
young orchard at all, but is letting it grow 
with forks, and some of the trees are 
heading less than a foot above the ground. 

Much has been said about the proper 
time to prune apple trees. I have heard 
that the old advice, ‘prune when the knife 
is sharp,’ was a good rule to follow, but | 
do not believe it myself. Altho I think 
that you can cut on a tree at any season 
without doing very serious damage, I know 
that certain seasons are better for the 
job. I always trim old trees in February 
and March, but would do the work in 
April rather than let it go. For the young 
trees the best month is June, as it seems 
that they heal rapidly at this season. 
Later on in the season the young orchard 
should be gone over and all the new unde- 
sirable shoots that have started out can be 
removed easily by pulling them off. 

For a pruning job of any kind, we 
should have the following rules, which 
should be strictly adhered to: (1) All tools 
must be as sharp as you can make them; 
(2) Make all cuts clean and do not bruise 
or tear the bark all around the branch 
which you are cutting; (3) Get a good idea 
of what a tree needs before you start on it. 

Prune carefully, prune every year, and 
produce better fruit. 
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DURANT FOUR 


DURANT FOUR 
TOURING 


(Disc or artillery wheels) 


+890 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 











FLEXIBLE POWER 


‘THE DURANT FOUR line offers per- It is a delight to drive a Durant 
sonal and family transportation _ so easy, quiet and smooth. 
of high quality on an economical 


basis. Its finish, appointments and 
The most important element of equipment are in keeping with its 
a motor car is the motor. high standard of engineering. 


The new motor of the Durant 
Four is a revelation in power and 
flexibility. Its long stroke yields 
exceptional hill-climbing ability 
and minimizes gear shifting. quality. 


See it, study the specifications and 
observe the rugged construction 
as well as the general high 





Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


5 Passenger Touring, $890 2 Passenger Business Coupe, $1035 5 Passenger Coach, $1185 
4 Passenger Coupe, $1340 5 Passenger Sedan, $1365 


Special models in attractive colors, with Balloon Tires and 4 wheel Brakes, at slight additional cost. 





DURANT MOTORS, Inc. 


BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. J. +» LANSING, MICH. * OAKLAND, CAL. +» TORONTO, ONT. 


POWERFUL - ECONOMICAL - RELIABLE 
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Test your 
own tires 


Don’t ask the garage man. 
He’s busy. 

Test the air in your tires 
regularly with your own 
Schrader Gauge. Then you'll 
get utmost tire service and 
riding comfort. 

There’s a Schrader Gauge for 
your type of wheel. Ask your 
dealer. 





A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 


Tire Valves 


» | experimented with sm 





Tire Gauges 
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LUBRICATING OIL EMULSION FOR 
SCALE 

The experience of H. O. Launder & Son 
of Wabash county, Indiana, with the 
lubricating oil emulsion spray is illumin- 
ating. How to keep the stock solution 
stable has been a question with all who 
have used it. The usual directions say to 
pump the potash-fish dil soap, diamond 
paraffin oil, and water twice under. pres- 
sure. This. they did. If they got just the 
right. mix, it would be all right for two or 
three days, then start to separate. More- 
over, it was difficult to find the pump and 


|| the pressure on small fruit farms. 


Then Raymond, the Dye ad Launder, 

batches out on 
an alcohol stove. Thru his 
he found a method of boiling 
in an iron kettle that renders the combina- 
tion stable. 

‘Using a sixteen-gallon iron kettle, mix 
eight pounds of potash-fishoil soap, four 
gallons of diamond paraffin oil, or red 
engine oil, and one gallon of water. Be 
careful about the boiling, especially at first 
as it boils over easily. Get it to boiling 
as rapidly as possible without boiling over. 
When the mixture gets real heavy, when 
there is a light yellow foam coming up 
thru it, or when it will slip off the paddle 
like soft soap, lift the kettle off the fire, 
set it down in cold water and stir until an 
even eolored jelly or paste. This is stable, 
can be stored in cans and held until needed. 

For scale, four pounds of fishoil soap, 
four gallons of red engine oil and two 
gallons of water (called 4-4-2 for short) 
should be mixed with water at the rate of 
three gallons of stock solution to each 
hundred gallons of water. This means 
that there will be two gallons of the lubri- 
cating oil in each hundred gallons of 
spray. With Launder’s amended formula, 
it must be mixed with the spray in just the 
proportion that it was bolled. down, the 
main idea being to keep two gallons of the 
lubricating oil in each hundred pounds of 
spray dope. 

Last year the Launders boiled a batch 
of this stuff and it has already kept more 
than a year in fine condition. They make 
it up to the usual formula with rainwater. 
They found that each gallon of the mix- 
ture boiled down into eight and one-half 
pounds of jelly. And as the mixture was 
originally two-thirds lubricating oil, in 
order to get their two gallons of oil into 
each tank of spray dope, they had to use 
thirty-four pounds of jelly mixed with two 
gallons of rainwater. This makes enough 
for two hundred gallons of spray.—I. J. 


WHY NOT TOPWORK? 

There are probably a — trees in 
our orchard of some poorly known 
variety of summer apples which bear 
abundantly but bear Fruit which has a 
none-too-ready sale. 

This condition of affairs is going to be 
changed within the next two or three 
years by simply topworking, or grafting 
cions of better varieties such as the 
Grimes, or Jonathons, or Delicious on 
these forty-y ear-old trees. Of course, the 
actual operation of grafting will not be 

erformed until early next spring, but in 
on vember we shall select from the desir- 
able trees the whips of the different 
varieties we desire to propagate. 

We shall select wood of the current 
season’s growth, choosing whips about 
the size of a lead pencil, so far as diameter 
is concerned. We will bundle these up 
and bury them in a shallow box of sand 
placed in a cool part of the basement, or 
out-of-doors in a protected place where 
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“The Silo 
Without a Fault’”’ 


That's the way a prominent Wis- 
consin farmer describes his 


Natco Hollow 
Tile Silo 


The title fits. First cost is surpris- 
ingly low. And the cost of upkeep 
is exactly nothing. A Natco Silo 
is a Permanent structure. It will 
never rot, burst or blow down. 


Moreover a Natco Hollow Tile Silo 
ss Efficient. Within the walls is a 
blanket of dead air which effective- 
ly insulates the silage against 
heat, cold and moisture. 


Wherever you are located a Natco 
Silo is easy to get—and sold on 
terms that make it easy to pay for. 


Free Farm Building Book 


White for it. Plan for Durability 
The strength and economy of 
Natco Hollow Tile are paying real 
dividends on many modern farms. 




















National Fire Proofing Company 
700 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


LLOW BUILDING TILE 














FARM IN FLORIDA 
itpays in Alachua County/ 


Located in Central Florida’s beautiful hill and 
lake region. Alachua County excels in general farm- 
pm Pe ay, on vegetables, staples livestock, hogs 
and pou Cucumber crop alone valued at $1,000,- 
000 — ly. Cabbage, lettuce, waterme ons also 
important products. nly section in U.S. growing 
tung oil, principal ingredient of paint. Department 
of Agriculture recen coently, declared Alachua County to 
have best conditions in country for propagating 
bulbs, which will be ingreat demand when foreign im- 

tions, now worth $20,000,000yearly, are stopped 
in 1925. Otherimportant developments i in early irish 
potatoes, cigarette tobacco and Satsuma oranges. 

Unlimited opportunities for new settlers. Healthy living 
conditions. Pleasant winters; cool summers. Live towns 
Home of Florida State University. ood elementary 
3 Excellent Sew ee mainline railroads. 

Raw land $25. to $ acre. oved farms $300 to 
$2000 acre. Write now for iiiastrated: “tact-giving booklet. 


ALACHUA COUNTY 


Chamber of Commerce 
Box 952, Gainesville, Florida 












GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment pian or 
easy terms. Say os state intereston in. _Ask about 
homeseekers rates. ‘or Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, “hand Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PEACH & APPLE 





TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, 


Crop Payment or easy terms— Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wasb- 
ington and Oregon. Free literature. Say what 


nterests you. H. W. BYERLY,11 NORTHERN 
PAcIFic RAILWAY. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


When answering advs. mention this magazine 
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they will not dry out, and where they may | 
be kept dormant until we are ready to use | 
them early next spring. 

We have selected cion wood from trees 
in the spring when ready to begin the 
topworking, but this does not always prove 
satisfactory and generally speaking it is 
a far better practice to get the cion wood 
late in the fall or in very early winter. 

If you cannot get cion wood out of your 
own orchard or locally, you can obtain it | 
from a nurseryman. -In that case, we | 
believe that we would prefer that the 
nurseryman save it for us as nurserymen 
generally have cold storage facilities much 
superior to any we can have on the farm. 


Practically all grapevines are propa- 
gated from cuttings, and the process is by 
no means difficult. The cuttings may be 
made at any time before the growing 
season while the wood is not frozen. This 
can be done when the old vines are pruned. 
Select last year’s growth of approximately 
the size of a lead pencil with short joints 
and fat buds. The cuttings should be 
about a foot long and will contain from 
three to five buds. Tie these cuttings 
in bundles with the butts all the same way 
and put them in the cellar in moist sawdust 
or moss, or bury them in the ground below 
frost until such a time in the spring as the 
ground can be worked. If cut sgme time 
before they are to be set in the ground the 
cut will callous over and induce the growth 
of roots. All cuts should be made with a 
sharp knife, and the lower cut should be 
about a half-inch from the end bud. 

Prepare the ground thoroly and make a 
deep furrow. Set the cuttings in this 
furrow with the butt end down and five 
or six inches apart. One ortwo budsshould 
show above the surface. The remaining 
ones should be underground. Fill in the 
soil and pack it well. Begin cultivation a 
few weeks after to keep yah weeds and 
conserve moisture. Soon leaves will ap- 
pear from the upper buds while roots will 
spring from those that have been covered. 
The fact that leaves appear is not always 
a sign that roots have formed, for some- 
times the cutting will seem to grow for 
1 while and perish. 

Cultivation should continue thruout the 
season. Not all the cuttings will root, but 
a large percentage of them will, and the 
shoots from a single cutting will often 
reach a length of eight or ten feet the first 
season. Such plants are ready to be set in 
the vineyard the following spring. When 
they are transplanted they should be cut 
back to two buds. Some of the weaker 
cuttings may be left in the row for another 
year, the smali shoots they have made 
being cut back to two buds. 

There are a few varieties that do not 
root well from cuttings and for these layer- 
ing is necessary. But with most varieties 
good attention should secure at least 
three-fourths of the cuttings with good 
roots. Gooseberries and currants are 
propagated in much the same way, only 
the cuttings are shorter.—H. F. G., Mo. 


HEELING IN TREES READY TO 
PLANT 

When you buy trees in the fall and plan 
not to set them until toward spring they 
should be heeled in. To have them handy 
to set when you are ready they should be 
heeled in upright position in a single row, 
and each bunch with the labeled tree 
the last to be set. To do this begin each 
row with the labeled tree and when all of 
that variety are set leave space enough 
ifter it to give room for removing it when 
you want it, and then set the labeled tree 
f the next sort. By this method you can 
set any trees you wish at any time and 
keep them labeled in the row until the 
last tree is set. Heel the trees in rather 
leeply, and work the soil in about the roots 
well, almost as thoroly aseif you were set- 
ting them, and you will have them in as 
fine condition.—L. C. 
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Backing around at-night—wse your 


PircH-BLACK night . . . nar- 
row, high-crowned road. To back 
around, use your flashlight! Avoid 
ditches and dark embankments. 
Use your Eveready to examine 
the carburetor. Play safe. Use it 
to see how much gas is in the tank. 
(You could safely poke a lighted 
Eveready into a barrel of gaso- 
line!) Use it to change a tire, to 
find the jack or pliers, to put the 
curtains on. Wind or rain can’t 
put out its bright, white light. 
You'll find hundreds of nightly 
uses for your Eveready in and 
about the house, barns and out- 
buildings. Safe, bright light wher- 
ever and whenever you need it. 
The aluminum Evereadys at 65c 
and 75c, complete with battery, 





FLASH LIGHTS 














No. 2671—2veready 
2-cell Focusing Spot- 
light with 200-foot 
range. | 


Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter 
light and longer bat- 
tery life. ~ 





are small and practical. Handy to 
have in the car or carry in your 
coat-pocket. A good type to use 
around the house, too. 

Reload your flashlights and keep 
them on the job with fresh, strong 
Eveready Unit Cells. And if you 
haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest 
Eveready dealer at once. 

Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from hardware, imple- 
ment and electrical dealers, drug, 
sporting goods and general stores, 
garages and auto accessory shops. 
65c to $4.50, complete with bat- 
tery—anywhere in the vu. Ss. A. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Further hie 
Adventures of 


GURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 








THE WINDBREAK IS AN ASSET 


"THE people living in the house shown in 
the above cut can hear the north wind 
roar, but they seldom feel the shock even 
of the most severe of these winds. The 
shelterbelt of evergreens to the north of 
the house form an effectual barrier. B 
the time the north wind has wrestled wit 
those trees his strength has been reduced 
to that of a gentle, even tho cold, breeze. 
The protected area extends far beyond the 
house, and it is many rods beyond the 
windbreak and the farmstead before the 
wind comes down to earth again. 

There is one thing noticeable thru the 
section of northern Missouri and southern 
Iowa within about twenty or twenty-five 
miles of this windbreak, which is on the 
Ed Rolf farm in Atchison county, Mis- 
souri. Most of the farms have been estab- 
lished for a considerable length of time, 
and most of them have their shelterbelt 
of evergreens about the farm. 

I talked to four or five farm owners who 
had shelter belts about their farmsteads 
and one and all felt that the trees paid 
real dividends for the space they occupied 
in furnishing shelter for the buildings and 
their occupants. 

No definite figures are available, but 
one farmer gave it as his personal opinion 
that considerable less feed was required to 
maintain the animals due to the greater 
comfort the livestock had in the shelter of 
The Shenandoah ts Equveed oth Burgess Bat. the windbreak. That is something for 
teries and MacMillan them to the Arctie | every canny farmer to consider. If you 
do not care so much for the personal com- 
fort of a shelterbelt, at least remember 
that a comfortably sheltered animal will 
consume a lot less feed in making the same 
users, surely Burgess quality must return, and a good shelterbelt which can 
be considered unusually high. be grown in a comparatively few years will 

. : go a long way toward increasing the 
Burgess Radio Batteries are found efficiency of any set of buildings for 
where there’s need for the most effi- shelter purposes. 
cient batteries made—in emergen- 








If the quality of any product may be 
judged in part by the standing of its 











cies where failure brings disaster— 
with explorers in far-oft lands—with GRADING SAVED THE DAY . 
the unsung heroes of the air serv- From Topeka to Kansas City, a dis- 
ice—beneath the seas with the crew tance of about seventy-five miles, the 
of the submarines. valley of the Kansas river is largely a huge 
potato patch. Of the 3,303 carloads of 
“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” potatoes which government figures indi- 
cate were shipped from points within 
Send forthe Bu ess Radio Compass. Kansas last year, practically all came from 
py eye ye Gy wee ey the Kaw valley, as the area indicated is 
chose from 191 Burgess Engineer- locally known. ; 2 ins . 
ing Bidg., Madison, Wis. Write for it. Here, in a restricted district and With a 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY single product on which to center effort, 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers would seem to be an excellent y  taryre 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition + Telephone for cooperative marketing. ut two 


years ago, indeed, there was a consider- 
able movement to this end. However, 
some of the more farseeing of the growers, 
. : even while hoping for organized ——— 
rT WW | of their product, discouraged the idea, an 

with good reason. They knew that the 

reputation of the potatoes from this region 
Ny rITIT ae left much to be desired; that they sold 
| g auncess readily enough when potatoes were scarce 

1 


ies datrény but moved very slowly when in competi- 
Wey ge. tion with inspected and graded products. 
NH} These leaders also saw that the existing 
. sentiment for organized marketing con- 
templated nothing looking toward im- 
rovement in service or quality of product. 
he demand was simply for a selling 
agency which, it was believed, could make 
a better —— because of the quantity 
handled. onsequently they tactfull 
held back the movement, and set to wor 
to demonstrate a better plan. 
Now Shawnee county, in which Topeka 
lies, has a number of the most extensive 


| 
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and most = ive spud growers of the 
valley. orking thru the Shawnee 
County Potato Growers’ Association, a 
subsidiary of the farm bureau, these men 
arranged for federal inspection of their 
1923 crop, depositing a guaranty fund of 
$500 to insure the government against 
loss in case the inspection fees did not 
cover the expense. The inspection fees, 
however, totaled five times the amount 
of the guaranty, so that this fund was re- 
turned to those putting it up. 

During the season 855 cars, fully three- 
fourths of the commercial crop of the 
county, were inspected. According to 
market reports issued by the United 
States bureau of agricultural economics, 
the graded and inspected potatoes from 
Shawnee county brought from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents more a hundred than 
those from the other sections of the valley. 
On the basis of a minimum carload of 
24,000 pounds, the increase in value was 
thus about $50 a car. As the cost of in- 
spection was less than $3 a car, there was 
an excellent return for the work. 

While the higher prices obtained, in 
comparison with those of the other sec- 
tions of the valley, put from thirty to 
—" thousand more dollars in the pockets 
of the Shawnee county growers, this does 
not include all the profits from the grad- 
ing and inspection. The dread which 
hangs over the potato growers of this 
region is of the annual slump that comes 
sooner or later in the digging period. Their 
potatoes are among the first to reach the 
market, but when they come into compe- 
tition with potatoes from other sections 
the price goes off abruptly. Usually there 
will be a period when there is no market 
at all, after which the price is low, often 
little more than half that at the beginning 
of the harvest. 

A Shorter Slump Than Usual 

Summer before last after digging had 
been in pro several weeks, the mar- 
ket went off. Prices dropped to eighty 
cents a hundréd, and digging sto ~ all 
over the valley. However, the Shawnee 
county growers were back in the fields 
after two days, tho it was a week before 
digging recommenced in some regions. 
Buyers who had been making their pur- 
chases further down the river came to 
Shawnee county, because they could here 
get an inspected product. As a result the 
ocal market improved, the prices climbing 
back to $1.25 and $1.50 a hundred. By 
this time the counties east of Topeka had 
found out what was happening in Shawnee 
county, and began to uest inspection. 
Year before last was the first in which the 
price of Kaw valley potatoes recovered 
after slump, and the Shawnee county 
growers are attributing it to their grading 
and inspection. The experience eo un- 
doubtedly pointed the way to better 
pete y in the Kaw boy. and is one 

y which growers in other regions might 
well be guided.—F.. M. C. 


WHITEWASH STORAGE CAVES 


A cave in which fruit and vegetables 
are stored for the winter usually contains 
a — molds and fun diseases. 
A lot of difficulty in the spoiling of fruit 
and vegetables can } > avoided by thoroly 
cleaning the walls a_. floors of the sto 
me en A 4 onl also —— re — in 
which the ucts of the en and or- 
chard are stored. 

After a thoro scrubbing of the walls and 
floor, allow them to dry and then give 
them a good thoro coat of whitewash. 
The government whitewash formula is a 
good one to use as it makes a wash which 
sticks well. Or, better yet, spray with 
4-4-50 bordeaux mixture. ; 

The sooner the storage cave is put in 
shape for receiving the winter vegetables 
oad feels the better. 


“Plow deep'while sluggards sleep” was 
meant for the fall plowing. 
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It Takes () People 
to Make Each “Ball-Band” Boot 


—and every one of them 
does his work by hand | 


Each one of these 30 workmen has to do his best or the work 
will not pass inspection. 

But it is more than fine workmanship that puts the wear 
into ‘‘Ball-Band” Footwear. 

A strip of ‘‘Ball-Band” Boot Sole Rubber an inch square 
will lift hundreds of pounds, but it is more than tough soles 
that make them wear. 

Ever stop to think that boots and rubbers more often than 
not start to wear out at the lining? In such footwear as 
Boots and Light Weight Rubbers, where cotton linings are 
used, they are so thoroughly impregnated with rubber that 
it shows through—you can see it—look at it. But that is 
oniy one other reason for the ‘ 
promise of the good old 
Red Ball—the promise of More 
Days Wear. 

Over Ten Million People have 
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“Vac” Short Boot a i stopped asking the reasons. 
Feels like velvet They buy **Ball-Band.”’ They 
Ween Fie om know that whatever is good in 





rubber footwear must be in 


Look for the “Ball-Band” because“Ball-Band” Qne.Buckle Cloth Arctyc a 


delivers the service. Sturdy, warm and 


You don’t ask your friend if heis honest— you know that he is, ii 
You have tested him and he is true. 


That is why “‘ Ball-Band” lias more than ten million friends, 
When you buy “ Ball-Band”’ (Red Ball) you buy with confi- 
dence—you belong to the more than ten million who are sure 
of their friends and you get the foot comfort and long wear 
that you expected and more too. 


ee | 





Women’s Argo Slipper We make nothing but foutwear and we know how 
Neat and attractive 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind, 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


’ 3 
Look for the Red Ball, It ison every e 9 ni 
pair of “‘Ball-Band” Rubber and “oe | 
Woolen Footwear. If your dealer i 


does not handle “‘ Ball-Band ” write 


for dealer’s name and the free book- 
let ‘More Days Wear.” It shows Rubber ® Woolen 


many kinds of Boots, Arctics, Light 


Rubbers, Work Shoes, Sport Shoes; 
Wool Boots and Socks — something F O 3 : W a A R 
for every member of the family. 


Nabe tip Gls roe 
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REDUCING APPLE COSTS 

Charles R. Allmand, an orchardist of 
Kent county, Michigan, believes the fruit 
grower must study tree efficiency just as 
the dairyman studies cow efficiency. For 
ten years now he has been keeping accu- 
rate yield records of the trees in his or- 
chard. An old spy tree had not been 
sprayed for years because there was an 
asparagus bed too close. But nine years 
ago he determined to spray this tree. 
That season it bore thirty-two and one- 
half bushels, and since then its smallest 

early yield has been twenty-two and one- 
half bushels. A Fameuse apple tree 
thirty-two years old bore forty-three 
bushels in 1922, and in 1923 it came right 
back with twenty-five bushels. Four spy 
trees that are corners for a thirty-five- 
foot square had one hundred and twenty 
bushels on them last year. 

Allmand uses ammonium sulphate on 
his apple trees, this year putting six 
oh under the outer spread of the 
on the middle of May. The color 
and extent of foliage as well as the grass 
growth made the fertilized trees very con- 
spicuous. More important, however, was 
the fact that the fruit had set on much 
more thickly on those trees to which fer- 
tilizer had been applied. 

New Discs for the Spray Nozzles 

“A lot of money can breeze out thru a 
small hole,” says Allmand. “Take the 
matter of dises for the nozzle. Unless you 
are a very keen observer, you won't 
notice that the nozzle is not breaking the 
spray as it should. I generally buy new 
discs for the nozzle each year. They cost 
but eighty-five cents each and they save 
alot of material. But last year I neglected 
to buy new discs and each time over the 
orchard it took six barrels of dope. This 
year I bought a new nozzle and despite the 
fact that the trees had grown, it took-but 
three and a half barrels of material to 
cover the orchard.” 

Another way Allmand saves expense is 
by not spraying trees that are not bearing. 
“Of course,’’ this veteran orchard man as- 
sured me, “I give all of them the dormant 
spray because all of them have more or less 
scale and I give them all the first summer 
spray with lime-sulphur, arsenate of lead, 
and nicotine sulphate because this com- 
bination subdues the scab, tent cater- 
pillar, and aphis. But there won’t be any 
codling moth unless there are apples. Ma- 
terial is more expensive than time and 
since you've got to spend both when you 
spray, I save the cost of material by going 
thru the orchard at blossoming time and 
observe which trees are blooming. If only 
a part of the tree has bloom on it, I mark 
that side of the tree. 

“Last year,” the orchard man contin- 
ued, “‘we had to spray every tree as each 
one was loaded but this year with a light 
fruit set, some of the trees have no blooms 
on them and on several others there is 
bloom only on one side. When I went 
thru at blooming time, I tied a newspaper 
around the trunk if there were no blooms 
on the tree. If all the blooms were on one 
branch, I tied: the newspaper around that 
limb. Then when we put on the summer 
sprays, we can readily locate the fruit that 
is to be protected. 

It Pays to Thin Fruit 

This man has a fund of experience to 
draw upon. He has found that it pays 
to thin the apples on the trees, especially 
the winter sorts. ‘““You can thin the apples 
in August a lot quicker than you can pick 
them in September or October and if you 
don’t thin you've got to pick,” is the suc- 
cinct way he sized up the situation. 

Every man who owns a bearing orchard 
has usually been exploited by a Ben sales- 
man. ‘“‘What do you do with your Bens?” 
I asked of Allmand. “I just keep them 
until after all the other apples are gone 
and then sell them for more than the 
others brought. A Ben has no competitors 
after other apples are gone and the time to 
sell them is when there is no competition, 
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| “That’s Right! Dietz Lanterns Do Give More Light!” 


N your next trip into town don’t 
forget to buy those new lanterns. 


Doubtless you prefer Dietz Lanterns, as 
do most other ple. Perhaps you also know that 
the biggest value you get in a Dietz Lantern is 
completely hidden from view—its unequalled com- 
bustion system—which produces a more powerful 
sustained light than it is possible to obtain from any 
other make of lantern. 


This is because the flame in a Dietz Lantern is 
more perfectly carbureted 2 i gases and vapors are 
consumed or released that in less skillfully designed 
lanterns simply cloud the globe, gradually reducing 
the radiance of light as burning p 


Be sure and ask the Dealer to show you Dietz 
“D-Lite” and “Blizzard” Cold Blast lanterns—the 
Kings of their kind. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
Founded 1840 


arm all yearm sunny 


SF LORIDA 


F you would really live while you 
work, come to Floridal Here 
can enjoy a year-round, healthful, 
———¥ climate. in a land of semi-tropic 
ity, and profit splendidly by grow- 
ing 2 and 3 crops annual! 


Hillsborough County 


surrounding Tampa, South Florida's 
metropolis city, offers ex eptional op- 
ities for farmer-settlers. Citrus 

S, vegetables, stapies, livestock, 
poultry. New developments fn bananas, 


fh avccadoes, grapes. kberries, 
seewbervies. Hard paved. highways; S 0 th D k BUY FARM 
mainiine railroads. Good schools. Raw u a 0 a 
lands $30 to $100 acre, Write for FREE LANDS NOW 
cgtipsnernt Seckin, They will never sell at lower prices. South Dakota is 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE in the corn belt, hog belt, dairy belt and alfalfa belt and 
Tampa, Florida is the best opportunity to buy land for general farm, 
live-stock or dairying. Homeseeker’s rates on all rail- 
roadsin the state $2 plus one way fare, till December Ist. 
Now is the time to come. Write for ofictal/rce builetins. 
South Dakota Immigration Department, 
Box 113, Pierre, South Dakota 


If you have an invention write 
INVENTORS for our guide book, ‘‘HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT. Send 




















model or sketch and Govoription our 
patentable nature. a 


Races = i Ws ee ASS 


p. é: 





eo =e et & meee a oe he ele le 
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“T took some Bens to a store last spring. 
One of the store’s customers had ordered 
apples, not Bens. But the man got the 
Ben Davis by mistake and liked them 
very much. One day, when I was in town 
again he said to me: ‘Allmand, I want to 
shake hands with you. The man who can 
get me to eat Ben. Davis and make me 
like them has my respect.’ The Ben 
Davis is not a bad apple at all, if sprayed 
and then buried or put into a storage 








Mr. Allmand himself in his orchard 


cellar until all other apples are off the 
market. 

What is an apple tree worth? Many 
have speculated on the answer to this 
question. “An apple tree is worth just 
as much as the man behind it,” avers All- 
mand. “I have in mind an ‘old orchard 
that had been nothing but a worm camp 
meeting grounds for years before a young 
man came in, brandished the pruning 
knife, and directed a few careful shots 
of lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead and 
today this orchard is a good producing 
proposition. Any tree is worth just as 
much as the man behind it. ring 
apple trees are a goldmine to the man who 
will take care of them.”’—I. J. M., Ind. 


VEGETABLE STORING TIME 


Will you kindly ores me some ~_ 
ways of. storing my garden produce for 
winter when we do not have the advan- 
tages of a cave or cellar? We wish to 
store turni carrots, beets, and also 
potatoes, ol: sean as well as apples 
same sweet potatoes, and pumpkins oad 
squash. —Mrs. R. D. + Mo. 

There are two classes of crops which are 
put into storage, those that require warm 
moderately dry storage conditions, an 
those that require cool storage. The 
various conditions are best met, of course 
in a basement or cellar having a good 
furnace, but they may be pretty well met 
in a good cellar or cave. Without this 
you will have to depend upon storing the 
crops in a room in the house or an attic or 
in a pit, perhaps. 

The pumpkins, squashes, some of the 
bulbs, onions and the like, should be kept 
where they will not freeze. We wo fi 

suggest for these crops that you provide 
storage in a room in the house which is 
kept above freezing, but where the air is 
dryer than it would be in a cellar or pit: 
The potatoes and root crops such as 
beets, turnips, carrots, etc., require a cool 
st rage room. Store A] root crops in 
tight packages. A way to store 
turnips, carrots, tA, and the like is to 
put them in tight barrels, a we at 
a time, each layer separated by a layer of 
dry leaves. Such barrels may be buried in 
a well-drained place, protected from rain 
or ground water in the garden. Cabbages 

may be wrapped separately in newspapers 
and buried im a barrel in the garden also. 
We have stored potatoes, apples, and in 
fact most all the crops which require cool 
storage in pits or barrels in a well-drained 
place in the garden very successfully, and 
side from the slight difficulty of gettin 
them out Curing ¢ the winter, we have h 
no reason whatever to complain of this 
method of storage, 
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Grind Your Feed 
Shell Your Corn 


with the Help of a 
McCormick-Deering Engine or Tractor 


McCormick- Deering 
Feed Grinders 


Just slip the belt of a McCormick-Deering engine 
or tractor on to the pulley of a McCormick- 
Deering Feed Grinder, give the crank a spin, and 
your outfit is ready to grind any quantity of stock 
or poultry feed you need. A few minutes on a 
rainy day now and then gives you the best possible 
feed at a low price. It doesn’t pay to feed whole 
grain when it is so convenient to feed easily 
digested mixtures of ground grain. McCormick- 
Deering Grinders are made in styles for grinding 
all grains and all combinations of grains. 


McCormick -Deering 
Corn Shellers 


When you buy a corn sheller, this name will lead 
you to the best on the market. The McCormick- 
Deering line includes one-hole steel and wood 
hand shellers, 2-hole XL hand or power shellers, 
2-hole Keynote power shellers, 2 and 4-hole all- 
steel shellers, and two sizes of cylinder shellers 
—a Style for every shelling purpose. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about Mc‘ 


Deering Feed Grinders and Corn Shellers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 
$06 So. Michigan Ave, °F, AMERICA Chicago, Il. 
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TEMPORARY LOADING PLATFORM 


The orchard truck is making money for 
its owner only when actually moving the 
crop to market. It isn’t making very 
much when it is being loaded or when it is 
standing idle while being unloaded, or 
above all, when it is standing idle aw aiting 
its turn to unload. 

Here is how one Missouri orchardist has 
solved his loading problem. A platform 
has been built at the side track where the 
cars are loaded on to which the truck loads 
of barrels are placed as rapidly as they 
come in. In this way no truck time is lost 








| “| 





while the loading gang stores the barrels 
away in the cars. Or perhaps there is no 
car on track when the truck gets in witha 
load. 

Perhaps this may appear somewhat on 
the order of double handling, but such is 
not the case. 
that it is just as easy to load the barrels 
from the truck onto the platform, then 
into the cars, as directly ben the truck 
into the car, and within a few minutes 
after the truck has arrived at the plat- 
form, it is speeding back to the orchard 
packing house for another load, all of 
which results in the minimum of loss of 
driver's time and truck time at the ship- 


ping point. 


WHAT IS AN APPLE WORTH? 

Should you visit the city at some time 
during the coming winter and purchase 
a dozen apples at a fruit stall done the 
street, you would find that you pay as 
much for each apple as you would for an 
egg. However, the apples for which you 
would pay the price, you may rest as- 
sured, 
eggs, too. They were carefully hand 
picked. They were carefully wrapped, 
and were carefully packed in a box. Or 
if they were not wrapped and boxed, they 
were carefully barreled. Every move was 
a careful move to prevent bruising in the 
harvesting operation. Such apples keep 
well, and such apples to begin with were 
sprayed apples grown on carefully pruned 
trees, in order that the best possible 
color might be put on to the best quality 
of fruit the variety was capable of pro- 
ducing. 

The high-priced fruit is the carefully 
grown and carefully marketed 
Apples that have been thrown into the 
wagon box and shoveled into the car, and 
shoveled out of the car into another wagon 
box, and perhaps sacked in burlap bags 
are not the kind of apples that are sold 
by the dozen in the city market. 


A REAL FARMER’S ORCHARD 


Robert Holmes is a real farmer, not a 
millionaire unless you want to count his 
host of friends. The day I was at his place 
he was treading the tractor for all there 
was in it. 

At the same time Holmes started his 
Guernsey herd, he put out an orchard, 
destined to become an apple orchard, 
altho he dL ee fillers and subfillers to 

t earlier income than he could from ap 


alone. There are eleven acres in 
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Actual experience shows | 


were handled about as carefully as | 


fruit. | 
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Cheaper than Lime-Sulfur 


$11.50 buys enough Scalecide 
(delivered East ofthe Mississippi 
River) to spray as many trees, 
until they drip, as one 50-gal- 
lon barrel of lime-sulfur. If you 
were spraying two equal blocks 
of trees—one with Scalecide 
and one with lime-sulfer—you 
would have to spray out only 
one tankful of Scalecide for 
every two of lime-sulfur—at 
one-half the cost. And Scale- 
cide is so nt to use! 
Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 
Its continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 
Send today for new booklet, 
B.G.PRATT CO. Department 48, 
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booklet. 
ORANGE COUNTY 


548 State Bank Bidg. 
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DUPLEX Mit! MILL A MFG. CO,. Box 15, 
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OREGON 


Mild climate, perpetual green feed, long growing 
season, great crop diversity. Allgrain, hay, berry 
and tree fruits. English walnuts and filberts. 
Good markets, water and rail transportation. 
riced a Write for FREE 
booklets and bulletins, 
OREGON STATE CHADMOER OF COMMERCE 
Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon 
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where farmers market 2 and 3 crops 

annually, where people really live and 

It's ours fo ‘or the makirg in 
“s “county bountiful.” 


Land $50 to $100 acre. Improved farms 
Live towns, good 
s. Fruit, vege- 
ie poultry and general farming. 
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Do Twice as Much 
Work. 
Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 


ton seed, corn in 


grain, coarse, me- 
less ~~ Fg 

ye i ‘ 
Write for new ca‘ 


OFFERS IDEAL LIV- 
ING CONDITIONS 
ON THE FARM 


ties must maintain 2 
standard of excellence because repeat 
are necessary in every business. 


fruit-growing world has proven 
that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improper- 
ly made miscible oi 


On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in winter— 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then you will’ know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
Send $11.50 plus $2. for each 
15-gallon drum. The $2. will be 
refunded upon return of drum. 


“Economy of Scalecide”— it’s free. 


50 Church St. NEW YORK, N, Y. 


November, 1924 


Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 
psylla and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
ler. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 


European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of 
Scalecide invigorates the trees. 










Carboleine 
A miscible oil—has 





cideeven ata weaker 
dilution-and known 
to be safe. While it 
will not do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 
otherdormant spray. 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ- 
ing container, f.o.b. 
Hackensack, N. J. 





Oil Emulsions 


While oil emulsions 
have not yet proven 
their value and safe- 
ty, and we do not 
recommend them, 
we will supply them 
to you of a quality 

stability not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 
If you insist on using 


oil emulsions, let us 
quote-you prices. 
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patched like an inner tube. 
Greatest Mitt a for Cornhasking 


order 
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No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
Improved 
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Powers Well Machine 





one-man outfit. Bores any 
fics find'of poll, @ te 100 feet in 0 boare 











DA WT for our free Guide Books and 
i Invention Blank” before dis- 
pa Tnvent ane Semdmadela/shech of 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., ondehctn's «. 
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young orchard, set with about 1,400 trees. 
’ The varieties of apples were Spy, Bald- 
win, Delicious and Grimes Golden. These 
are planted 35 feet apart. The fillers, or 
the trees in the squares formed by the 
main varieties, are Wagners and Wealthies. 
In between these as subfillers are peaches 
and plums. The peaches have already 
borne him four good crops and are filled 
again. 

“T suppose you practice clean culture?” 
I ventured. 

“There is no other satisfactory way to 
take care of a young orchard,” he sailed. 
“I keep the soil worked unti! the middle 
of the summer and then let the weeds 
come on and take it. That forms all the 
cover crop needed. Then the next spring 
I dise the soil up again and keep it culti- 
vated until midsummer.”’ 

“Do you use teams or tractor in the or- 
chard?” I queried further. 

“T can get along with the teams in the 
field,” the owner explained, “but when 
it comes to the orchard, the tractor is the 
only thing. You can get in and out amon 
and under the trees. My trees are heade 
low, and with horses, you are just barking 
trees all the while. Last year, the tractor 
clutch was getting badly worn so at the 
last cultivation of the orchard I thought 
I would use the team. I hooked the horses 
to the drag and commenced but in less 
than a half hour, I gave it up and began 
to tear the clutch out of the tractor so I 
could get the machine back into the or- 
chard, With trees planted close like mine 
are, the tractor is the only safe orchard 
motive power.” 

Holmes says dairying and orchard work 
team up admirably. The peak loads of 
the dairy and orchard work come at 
different times. The cows freshen in the 
fall which makes some conflict especially 
at apple picking time but the cows , Senor. 
little attention at spraying time when all 
hands are on the sprayer deck. Spraying 
is one job that Holmes does not delegate 
to anyone else. “The spraying I do my- 
self,” he commented. “With as man 
kinds of trees as I have in the pli me 
spraying is one mighty particular job.”— 
I. ‘ 
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IS GOING TO PLANT TREES 

Will it be best for us to plant apples, 
pears, and plums in the fall, or better to 
wait until spring? In case it is best to 
wait until spring, how about gtting the 
trees in the fall, and keeling then. in? Or 
would it be best to allow the nu:serymen 
to take care of the trees until we are 
ready for them in the spring?—D. R. C., 
Missouri. 

In localities where the winter weather is 
not particularly severe, and whéte more 
moderate winter temperatures -revail, 
fall transplanting is to be highly recom- 
mended. Or whens advantage can be 
taken in mild climates of stretches of mild 
days thru the winter, some growers even 
transplant their trees during the winter. 
In any case, we would prefer to give our 
order in the fall. In this way you can get 
the pick of the trees. If you have a place 
where you can heel in the trees and pro- 
tect them thru the winter from the severe 
temperature changes, you can also have 
the trees shipped in the fall and have them 
ready for the earliest possible planting 
dates whether the plantimg time is in the 
spring or in the fall. In any case, heel in 
the trees promptly upon receiving them 

nd transplant them direct from the row 
n which you heel them into the field when 
planting time comes. If you are not in 
position to take good care of your trees 
nd you must plant in the spring, order 
our trees this fall for early spring deliv- 

, and in the meantime get the land 

eady for setting out the trees, 


Give the orchard andsmall fruit land a 
beral top dressing of barnyard manure. 
: ou will be pleased with the returns. 
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«<—— Americas ——" 
Cheapest,Richest Land {j. 


ESTWARD the tide of American 

development flowed in the century 
that is gone. First the explorers, then the 
buffalo hunters, then the settlers in their 
prairie schooners, eager to homestead on 
free, virgin land. 


Today, the sons of those Western 
Pioneers are surrounded by civilization 
and close settlement. Their farms are 
located on high-priced land. 


But where is the heritage of Oppor- 
tunity for the sons of the present gen- - 
eration? ‘Where is the cheap, rich land of today? 


Look to Canada! 


Just over an imaginary line lies the Dominion 
of Canada, with the richest undeveloped 
grea of agricultural land on the continent 
of North America. Low-priced, rich, virgin 
lands along the railroads—$15 to $20 
per acre—are the heritage of today. 














With 300 million acres some day destined to be plowed, less 
than 60. million are as yet under cultivation. 


There—in Canada—lies your Opportunity. The spirit that 
made the West for your father’s sons is calling you for sake 
of yours. 


Canada is a good country to live in—a country easily acces- 
sible to the markets of the world—a country of over 40,000 miles 
of railroads—a country of democratic self-government, of secur- 
ity of life and property, and even-handed opportunity for all who 
are willing to work for their success. Canada is the original home 
of Marquis wheat. Canada grows the best oats and barley. Live 
stock thrive in Canada. Canadian bacon and dairy products com- 
pete successfully in the export markets of the world. 


Canada’s export trade, per head of population, ranks third 
among all nations. Canada’s development is almost without pre- 
cedent. Canada is a young giant of a country just realizing its 
ewn strength. Look to Canada! 


The Canadian Government’s Land Settlement Service, with 
its system of directing and locating settlers on suitable lands and 
looking after them until they are comfortably settled, is available 
to you without cost, Take your pen or pencil and print your name 
and address in this coupon and mail it to us. We'll send you 
illustrated literature on Canada with complete information. You 
should have this information. Fill out the coupon. Mail it 
TODAY. The Opportunity you seek lies before you in CANADA. 


(ome to(anada 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 
Room 185 Ottawa, Canada 

Please send me Book T have checked below: 

Eastern Canada ( ) Western Canada ( ) 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


GIRL BECOMES A LEADER 
WHEN Mary Mann was a little girl, 

Turman township, Sullivan county, 
Indiana, organized a farmers’ club similar 
tothetownshipfarm bureaus now. Mary’s 
mother was an officer in the farmers’ club 
and Mary assisted her in organizing the 
programs. When members engaged for 
the club program failed to appees, Mary 
with her musical talent, was always called 
on to fill in and entertain. -Which she did 
to the satisfaction of all. This club 
flourished to the extent that it was given 
national publicity as one of the first and 
best. organizations of community farm 
people in the United States. This pros- 
perity continued until the war but with war 
work so important it was allowed tostop. 

During the war the farm bureau was 
organized. But the Turman township 
farm bureau ‘was inactive—the community 
was living on the reputation the old 
farmer’s club had made. 

Miss Mann, in the meantime, had taken 
a course in home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and had returned home. 
As soon as she returned, she became active 
in the farm bureau and when officers were 
elected in 1923 and the final count was 
made, Miss Mann was elected president, 
having the honor of being the first woman 
township chairman in Indiana. 

Miss Mann realized it was necessary to 
have four things for a successful organiza- 
tion, namely: nang © membership, 
finance and a program. She accepted:the 
responsibility of leadachie and immedi- 
ately set all the forces to work in the eom- 
munity ina membership drive which re- 
sulted in an increase from 38 to 128 mem- 
bers at $5 each, which solved the member- 
ship and finance problem and with a live 
committee, & program was organized that 
has accomplished results that makes her 


township one of the “‘talked-of” townships . 


in Indiana. 

The first thing that Miss Mann did with 
the township organization — after her 
program was organized — was to win 
seventy-five percent of the points in com- 
petition with the other eight: townships 








Hs Fe ae 


Mary Mann stands at the left 





in the ten stunts at the Sullivan county 
farmers’ picnic. These included tug-o’- 
war, fat man’s race, egg races, etc., and 
the big parade. Other things in the 
township program was a girls’ club, with 
twenty members, which was led by Miss 
Cushman, another farmer girl leader and 
and boys’ and girls’ club with twelve 
members. 

Miss Mann organized a community 
fair to exhibit the achievements of the 
farm bureau. This was attended by 2,000 
people from all over the county and the 
members made over 600 exhibits in farm 
crops, livestock, boys’ and girls’ club 





Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


work, home economics and relics. They 
advertised this fair for “Farmers—Not 
Fakers,’”’ and prohibited any stands on 
the grounds except the farm bureau lunch 
stands. These stands made enough profit 
to pay the expenses of the fair. 

Miss Mann increased the attendance at 
regular monthly meetings from 25 to 250 
by giving good programs. When anyone 
failed her, she gave the program herself. 
Miss Mann does not limit her activities to 
her own community but organized and 
sings in the county farm bureau quarter, 
which is in demand all over Sullivan coun- 


ty and neighboring counties. In a recent 
conversation with her she told me the 
township farm bureau slogan for 1924 was: 
‘Let's talk to each other more and about 
each other less.” —H. S. B., Ind. 


CHAMP’S OVER. ELEVEN STATES 








Rose Perhat and Erma Cronberg 


In competition with twenty-one cham- 

ion teams from .eleven states, Rose 

erhai and Erma Cronberg of St. Louis 
county, Minnesota, were judged the best 
demonstration team in any field at Sioux 
City this fall. At the Minnesota state 
fair earlier in the season, the girls won 
over 101 teams. Breadmaking was the 
subject of the.demonstration. 

The girls also. won the food judging 
contest which was held for the first time 
this year. Eight teams took part and 
four classes of canned goods, two classes 
of bread and two classes of other baked 
products were judged. 


BOYS ENJOY CORN CLUB WORK 


One hundred and nine boys’ and girls’ 
corn club members are assisting in putti 
corn on the farms around New Englan 


North Dakota. The work was started ’ 


last winter by the Town Criers club of 
New England. 

Minnesota No. 13 seed corn was bought 
near home and each member was given 
seed for an acre with the understanding 
that one-half bushel of corn will be re- 
turned this fall. Mr. Jones states that our 
big mistake was that of not securin 
enough seed as we could easily have had 
thirty more members. 

Each member is keeping a record of his 
work. The members of the Town Criers 
club have each been held responsible for 
making a field inspection i a definite 
number of fields. A printed inspection 
card is used for reporting the findings. A 
second field inspection will be made this 
fall by an experienced, non-interested corn 


grower. 
A show and general round-up will be 
held this fall. Liberal prizes are offered; 


but this feature is not overdone so as to 
make a prize the chief incentive. The idea 


judged 


of a ent corn business is being em- 
hasized, which will benefit both the mem- 
orn and the community. 
The plans carry out provisions for 
eneral meetings from time to time. On 
Rotundad, July 26th, a general get- 
together was held at New England. Main 
street was roped off, the streets were deco- 
rated, and a band reselaes or yas A 
regular program was planned and ninety- 
six of the. 109 members registered as 


nt. 

A free~dinner;. free movies and a ball 
game were provided as amusements. When 
each neni registered, he was given 
twenty-five cards ing the names of 
twenty-five business men of New England. 

Jhen presented at the proper business 
place, each card entitled the holder to a 
definite token which varied from ice 


eream cones to tablets, pencils, notebooks, 


That these were.enjoyed can be 
by the remarks of one lad when 

e asked, “When these aré gone do we get 
another bunch?” The main’ purpose of 
these cards was to put each business man 
in touch with each member. * 


BABY BEEVES IN -KANSAS 
The most. successful. baby beef club 


etc. 


‘show held in Kansas this year was held at 


Wakefield, Kansas, July 14th. Fifty- 
eight calves were shown ‘by the club 
members, ns 

A purebred hereford steer owned, fed, 
and exhibited by Clifford Harding, a 
sixteen-year-old club boy, was awarded 
hereford championship and later grand 
champion over all classes. The calf was 
put on feed October 5, 1923, weighing 420 
= With a feeding period of 283 days 

gained 635 pounds or an average daily 
gain of 2.24 pounds 

He was fed a ration of alfalfa, corn chop, 
bran, commercial feed, and linseed meal. 
No meal was added until the latter part of 
the feeding period. Clifford says: “No 
time during the feeding period was he off 
feed. His heaviest feed was sixteen pounds 
per day. He was given plenty of fresh 
water to drink and during the warm 
weather, was given a bath once a week. 
He was a great Lg 

This was the fifth baby beef show forthe 
Wakefield community. They hold two 





a ee 


Clifford Harding and his champion 


shows per year. One in the early summer 
and asecond in the fall. The first show in 
1922 there were seven calves exhibited. 
Louis Vinke, vocational instructor, has 
been mpervine of the club work and has 
received fine cooperation from the business 
men and the farmers. At one time 103 
head of baby beeves were on feed by club 
members of the community. 


Boys and girls club work helps develo 
the mind ua bealy. It trains for rome 


usefulness. You can’t afford to not enroll 
again this year, 
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Mllions 
look for it » before they buy 


. - The Red Line ’round the Top! 

The mark of the genuine Goodrich- 
made “Hi-Press” Boots and Shoes that 
stands for highest footwear value to 
millions of users. 

Follow their example and see thatit 
marks your next ‘pair. You will save 
money on your footwear bills and en- 
joy their uniform quality, comfort and 
un d service. 
Fifty-four years of rubber 


experience and an un 
changing square-deal 


policy are back of that 
Red Line. 






















Look for the Round the TOP 


Goodrich 











Rubber Footwear === 


Made by 


THE B. F. ‘GOODRICH RUBBER co. 


Akron, Ohio - ~ ESTABLISHED 1870 




















EARLE &. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


if you were dying 


al 

and I offered you something 
to-n ight that would give youten years 
more to live, would you take it? You'd rf it 
Well fellows, I've got it, but don’t wait_till you're 
dying or it won't do you a bit of good. It will then 
be too late. Right now is the time. To-morrow, or 
any day some disease will get you andif you have 
not equipped yourself to fight it off, you're gone. 
I don’t claim to cure disease. I am not a medi 
doctor, but I'll put you in such condition that the 
doctor _will starve to death waiting for you to take 
sick. Can 7 imagine a mosquito trying to bite a 
brick wall? A fine chance. 


A REBUILT MAN 


I like to 


of a man who has down as by 
others. It's to Gnisn a task that’s more 
than half done. But give me the weak, sickly chap and 
wateh him grow . That's what I like. It's fun 
to me because I know I can do it and I like togivethe 
other fellow the laugh. I don’t just give you a veneer of 


pep into your old back-bone. 
Watch ‘em grow. At the end of thirt 

know yourself. Your whole body will takeonan 
different appearance, But you've only started. ow 
comes the real works. I've only built my foundation. I 
want just 60 days more (90 in all) and you'll make those 
friends of yours that think they're strong look like 
something the cat dragged in. 


AREAL MAN 

When I'm thru with you, you're areal man. The kind 
that can prove it. You will be able todo things that you 
had thought emmy And the beauty of it isthat you 
keep on going. Your deep full chest breaths in rich Ee 
air Stimulating your blood and making you just bubble 
over with vim and vitality. Your huge, square shoulders 
and your massive muscular arms have that craving for 
the exercise of a regular he man. You have the flash to 
your eye and the pep to your step that will make pk | 
—e ond sought after in both the business 
social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make 
me prove it. Go a . [like it. Ihave already done this 
for thousands of others and my records are unchallenged. 
What I have done for them, I will do for you. Come 
then, for time files and every day counts, Let this very 
day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for my new 64-page book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT’’ 
iT 18 FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of my- 
self and some of the many prize-winning pops I have 
trained. Some of these came to me as pitifu — 
imploring me to help them. Look them over now, an 
you will marvel at their present physiques. This 
will ve an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It 
will thrill you through and through. All I ask is 
cents to cover the cost of wrapping and m: 

is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at 
for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not 


y days you wan't 


and i 
all, but 


pes it off. Send today—right now, ore you turn 
page. 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1211, 305 Broadway, New York 





EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1211, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to send me, without any ny on my 
part whatever, a copy of yo atest book, 

tm al Development.”” (Please write or print 
plainly. 
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HOW LEATHER IS MADE 


WHEN we put on our shoes in the morn- 
we i bane pr regan tet oes oe — 
in our hurry-to get to school on time, we 

not, of course, give much thought to this 
very useful material—leather. A list of 
all the things about the farm in which 
leather plays an important part would be 
a long one. It would include articles all 
the et from the tip of our toes to the 
tops of our heads, for is there not leather 


books are bound with high-grade leather. 


About 26,000,000 hides are required by 
our tanners each year of which nearly 
12,000,000 are imported, i from 


South America, Australia, South Africa 
and the West Indies. Half of these hides 
are used in making uppers for shoes and 
the remainder for shoe soles, belting, up- 
peeeary and harness and other leather 
goods. 

A hide consists of very fine fibers inter- 
laced, between which is a gelatine. The 
object of tanning is to make the fibers 
strong and indestructible and to make the 
gelatine as nearly impervious to water as 
possible and also resistant to wear. This 
must be done in such a way that the 
cushion effect of the fibers is preserved and 


it, | 80 air may freely circulate among them. 


The green hide, as it is delivered to the 
tanner, is just as it came from the animal 
with a little salt added to prevent spoiling. 
Before the of tanning can start, the 
hair and pieces of flesh still clinging to the 
hide ~~~ a ae is done ordi- 
narily anging the hides in vats filled 
with milk of caustic lime. Here they 
remain for from ten to fourteen days. 
This loosens the hair so it may be sera 
off and also causes the fibers of the leather 
to loosen and separate into still finer fibers. 
For a very soft and loose leather this 
process is continued for a long period. 

at Two sang es leath 

ter passing thru ime vats, er 
y — is i washed and cn. 
t is then y for tanning. Hides that 
are to become 
swollen condition reduced and be made 
the action 
ly that of 
fowls for heavy skins and that of the dog 


~ |for finer, lighter ones. They are then 


ready for tanning. 

Tanning is done mainly by two pro- 
cesses, the one Po ey vegetable ma- 
terials and the other a combination of 
materials in which chromium salts play 
an important part. Vegetable materials 
consisted, in the early days of the eeeey 
in this country, of oak bark. Hemloc 
bark later became popular but with the 
rapid destruction of our forests it has been 
necessary to turn to other woods, chestnut 
being the most important one. Tannic 
acid is the substance sought in barks and 
leaves. Large quantities are now — 
to this country that have been distilled 
from wood cut in foreign lands. 

The bark or extracts rich in tannic acid 
are put in vats thru which the leather 
is passed. The solution in the first vat is 
weak and from there on gradually in- 


book | creases in strength as the tanning process 
roceeds. 


After several weeks in these 
solutions, sometimes as long as twelve 
months or more, the leather is stretched 
and smoothed by rolling under heavily 
loaded brass rollers. It is then dried in a 
room where the temperature and moisture 
is carefully controlled. 

The final process is called currying. It is 
applied to all of the heavier or leathers 
as well as to leather intended for harness, 


bility and resistance to water is necessary. 
Oils and fats, by mechanical processes, are 
impregnated in the leather which makes 
it take a polish and keeps out moisture. 
If patent or enameled leather is wanted, 





in our hats and caps? Even our finest | gil 


soft leathers must have their | The 


belting and other purposes where flexi-|f 
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a The pe rr me proceeds 

e 0 process of tanning 

in the same way until the hair and flesh 

have been removed. Then instead of im- 
ing the leather in tannic acid, bichro- 

mate of potash is used. This process is 

much shorter. 


BOOSTS CLUB WORK 
Wndell Booth of Washington county, 
Iowa, thinks there is nothing quite so 
interesting as club work. At a local show 
he won first with his sow and litter, second 
with one of the boars and second with a 
t. 


Booth’s sow farrowed seven pigs March 
23rd, 1s, ee om . When 
the pigs were & old, the omg t — 
was e up Of 0a corn, kitchen 
refuse ckimanitie Both the sow 
and pigs did very well. 

A creep was built so the pigs could eat 
by themselves and thus more feed and 
grow faster. On April thé litter was 


turned on a bluegrass-pasture and June 
vanes ning, the pi fed soaked 
wea: were fed soa 

corn and oats, >. Meme py the slop at night 
and in the morning. As the pi 
grew older, they were fed three times daily 
to increase thor rate of gain. Whenever 
Booth had any spare time he petted or 
curried his pigs to make them tame. 


MAKES $27.20 PROFIT 
Because he was so successful with his 
baby beef in 1922, Lloyd Crouch of Ply- 
mouth county, I took up the work 
again in 1923. For $50 he obtained a good 
calf which, altho a little wild, was soon 


10th when he weighed pe pounds. At 
first the ration consisted of a small amount 
of corn, oats and oilmeal. The quantity of 


corn and oilmeal was steadily increased. 
After a few months, alfalfa-molasses meal 
was added to the ration. At the close of 
the r~ ie period only corn and the meal 
was fed. 
The final weight of Lloyd’s calf, after 
170 days of f , was 1,075 pounds. 
feed co cost $57.18, which 
added to the cost of the calf, made a total 
of $107.18. The profit was $27.20. The 
‘ost per pound of gain was eleven cents. 
In addition, Lloyd won fifth prize on 
his calf at Sioux City and later first in his 
county group which gave him a free trip 
to the International Livestock Show at 
Chicago. 


Exercise is nature’s preventive of diges- 
tive troubles in livestock. 







lia — ee 





The specialty of Bernice Leinbaugh, Wood 
bury cone owa, is baby beef. a year 


made a profit of 60 
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— Known the World Over | 
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You Can Depend on GOLD SEAL 


UR efforts to give the most for the money have been well 
repaid. Countless wearers have written to tell us of the com- 
fort and. durability found in all goods bearing our trademark. 


The next time you need rubber footwear, be sure to look for 
the GOLD SEAL trademark. You will find that is represents 
complete footwear satisfaction. 

For sale everywhere by most good Shoe Merchants. 


BRANCHES: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 85-89 Buffalo Street Reng Gry, Bo., Baltimore Ave. Portland, Ore., 61-67 Fourth Sereet 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-77 Sibley Sereet St. Louis, .» 1103 Washington Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission Street 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 1. c:osowav,xew von errs 




















Look at 
the Nut 
Guards! 


Once you set the jaws of 
a TRIMO Pipe Wrench 
for a certain job, the nut 
guards KEEP the jaws 
absolutely adjusted. 
That’s why you can 
work better in close 
quarters with a TRIMO., 
You don’t have to keep 
adjusting the jaws every 
time you pick up this 
sturdy wrench. And how 
those deep, clean- 
milled,drop-forged jaws 
do grip! And what 
strength the pressed 
steel frame gives this 
wrench. 


by far the most econo- 
mical Pipe Wrench on 
the market because 
ALL parts are replace- 
able at small cost—all 
dealers carry them. 
Made with Steel 
Handles in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 14, 18, 24, 36 and 
48 inches. Made with 
Wood Handles in sizes 
6, 8, 10 and 14 inches. 
At all dealers—insist on 
“TRIMO”. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


TRIMO 


You'll find a TRIMO clu 
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LIKES THE CLUB DEPARTMENT 


I am enclosing a picture of my brother. 
myself and our ens. Only about half 
of our flock is on the picture. my | are 
buff orpingtons. We bought our baby 
chickens from a neighbor who was hatch- 
ing them to sell at two cents each. We 
bought 500. We bought them in two lots 
and the first are about three weeks older 
than the second. 

We lacked the yoger equipment with 
which to raise them, but kept them in a 
room off from an old house and heated it 
with a stove. We lost very few of the 
first lot and they grew very fast. We lost 


more of the second bunch. 

We fed them sour milk and water con- 
ae memes to check white diarrhea. 
Their 


t feed was buttermilk, which was 





Harriet Wardlow and her brother 


gradually chan to a reed composed of 
small grains. This was soon chan to 
cracked corn, which we are still f g to 
the youngest. The oldest are now eating 
shelled corn. 

We will sell the chickens when they are 
large enough, and my half of the money I 
shall use to attend college this fall. I will 
borrow my brother’s share from him at 
interest for the same purpose until I get 
a position and can pay him back. 

ou are conducting a wonderful 
department for the farm boys and girls. 
I hope that many of them take advantage 
of it and that they may derive as muc 
benefit as I have. I wish the club depart- 
ment success and a long life.—Harriet 
Wardlow, Buena Vista county, Iowa. 


BOYS TAKE CAMPING TRIP 

Many of our juniors have had some very 
interesting trips this year. Some of you 
have gone in clubs, others as individuals 
on a tour or camping expedition. What 
you did and saw and some of the pictures 
you took on the trip will be of interest to 
our boys and girls who live in many states. 
Let us hear from you telling of your vaca- 
tion. 

“On June 24th eleven boys in our calf 
b met in Warwick and from there we 
were taken to Red Willow Lake to the 
first boys’ and girls’ annual encampment. 
When we arrived at camp, we ———- 
our sleeping quarters. There were fifty- 
seven boys and girls there. Eighteen boys 
slept in our tent. We were in camp six 
days and during that time Mr. Rilling 
gave a demonstration on seed corn, 
others gave demonstrations on gopher 
poison and trapping animals. Mr. Peter- 
son gave a demonstration on poultry and 
we were also given a potato demonstra- 
tion by one of the men. We were busy 
all the time fishing, swimming, boating 
= playing baseball after the work was 

one. 

“All went home hoping that we could 
all come again next year and thanking Mr. 
Peterson for the good time he helped us 
have.—Byron J. Basford, Benson county, 


aYVe 


Chevon is the new name adopted for 
goat meat and approved by the United 
States department of agriculture. It is 
a combination of two French words, 
“chevre” meaning goat and “mouton” 
meaning mutton. In other words chevon 





means goat mutton, 
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PUT A WITTE ON YOUR 
PLACE FOR ONLY $5.69 


Now Easier Than Ever to Own a Witte 
Throttling Governor Engine. 


The Famous Standard Witte Can Be Had 
Now for Only $5.69 a Month— 
Low Price Sets Record. 


With the need for cheap, dependable 
power more pressing than ever before, 
farmers everywhere will be glad to learn 
of the new low-price plan just announced 
by Ed. H. Witte, world-famous engine 
manufacturer for 42 years. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short 
time buys the standard Witte Throttlin; 
Governor ine, fully ouirned wi 
the celebrated waterproof O Mag- 
neto. In spite of this low price, whic 
sets a record, the engine has nearly 40 
new improvements, including a new de- 
vice that makes starting easy at even 40 
degrees below zero. 











Long regarded as the cheapest and most 
dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra power on either kero- 
sene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation 
on full load figures under 2c an _ hour. 
Trouble-proof and so simple that the women 
folks can operate it. Easily moved from job 
to job. More than 150,000 WITTES are in 
daily use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to a 
million new users, Mr. Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guaran- 
teed 90-day test. z 

Every reader of this pope who is inter- 
ested in doing all jobs by engine power 
should write today for a free copy of a re- 
markable new, illustrated book just issued 
by Mr. Witte, which explains the engine 
fully. You are under no obligations by writ- 
ing. Just send your name, a postcard will 
do, to the Witte Engine Works, 1617 Witte 
Bidg., Kansas city. Mo., or 1617 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and receive this inter- 
esting and valuable book that gives you valu- 
able information about the application of 
engine power on your farm. 





Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England. 
ther method work—low cost Easy P ‘ 









WERE YOU EVER OFFERED tion stetser. 
AGROCERY STORE? canted goods, drica frutt 


coffee and entire line of groceries as well as radio sets, 
paints, roofing and automobile oils and tires with no rent 
to pay; no money invested; take large orders from 
samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven quality. 


Selling experience 
for “‘workers”. Address HITCHCOCK -HILL ©O., Dept. 
Successful Farmers like Successful 
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RAISED THE CHAMPION LAMB’ 


Having been a member of the Story 
county, lowa, lamb club for the past few 
— I finally grew a southdown ram 
amb that was good enough to win first 
in his class at the Iowa state fair and 
also championship over all breeds. 

This lamb was born the first of March 
along with eight other lambs. He ate 





Glenn Uhl and his lamb 


clover, hay and grain along with his 
mother and the other sheep and lambs 
until the first of May, when they were 
let out on bluegrass and clover for the 
summer. 

A few weeks before the fair, I started 
to feed him a little oats and bran with 


alfalfa hay, also green clover and alfalfa|‘¥ 


in the daytime when in the barn. My 
father, who is club leader, trimmed him 
up, which made him look nice and 
smooth. By fair time, he was so big I 


could hardly hold him for his picture.|' 


—Glenn Uhl, Story county, Iowa. 


TAKE UP POULTRY AND HOGS 

We bought hogs and poultry for our 
club work. I bow ht pigs, both purebred 
poland chinas, an abeth bought 250 
chickens. She had a neighbor lady hatch 
them for her for $10 a hundred and they 
are now almost half grown and are fine. 
We are keeping in touch with our county 
agent, Mr. Dyer, at Litchfield. I would 
like to join the boys’ club and think I 
shall. Mr. ry oe! was at our house one day 
and saw our hogs and admired mine very 
much. He also mailed me some literature 
in regard to feeding my pigs the other 
day. I shall write you later and let you 
know how I feed them. 

We had our pictures taken the other 
day and they were not very good, so we 
will have some more taken just as soon as 
we can and I will mail them to you. 

I haven’t exactly decided how I will 
use my money yet, but Elizabeth is goi 
to use hers for music lessons. We will 
write again.—George and Elizabeth Riley, 
Meeker county, Minn. 


MAKING SCHOOL EXPENSES 

[ am sorry that I could not send my 
letter by July Ist, but I did not get my 
turkey eggs until so late that they did not 
hatch until July 4th. I have twenty little 
brown beauties. They are purebred 
bronze. When they were thirty-six hours 
old, I fed them hard-boiled and dry 
bread crumbs and gave them clean water 
to drink. I feed and water them four 
times a day just a little at a time. 

There is no boys’ and girls’ club in this 
neighborhood. county agent lives in 
Spooner, so you sve I have not much help, 
but I am going to do the best I can. I do 
not expect to make much this year but I 
hope I can make enough to take me thru 
school. I am ten years old and in the 
sixth grade. I mean to make the most of 
my 0 a and may write —_ tell 
you how I am ‘ting ong with my 
aie a ox, ashburn county, 

Visconsin. 
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Lee Union-Alls 


the most ular work garment 
fH America § 


ORE than four million Lee Union-Alls—the original one-piece work 
garment—were sold in 1923. Here are the reasons why: 
4%. They are made to stand the hardest kind of wear. (Long-fibre, close- 
woven cotton fabric.) 
2. They are tailored to fit, with good looks built if. 
3. They shrink less than any other one-piece work suit made. 
4. They cover the from head to foot, keeping out 
dirt, grease, chaff and straw. 
§. They have triple-stitched seams, riveted rustproof but- 
tons, ri buttonholes and reinforced strain points. 
©. They are easy to slip on or off. 

. They have eight handy. pockets, 
. including the famous 3-in-1 
safety watch . 

S. They have no loose ends to catch 

in moving belts, gears or pulleys. 
@. They are roomy and comfortable, 


with no binding belt, chafing sus- 
penders or double thickness at the 


waist. 
20. are fully guaranteed as to high 
ma’ 


and workman- 
ship. for Lee on the buttons. 


me tented ba arenes 
Sine tailoring 


their. wearing fort fea- 
tures 5 



































THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Trenton,N.J. South Bend, Ind. o ecgatis, Sten, Oae PeansionnCab 
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PARENTS AND THEIR SCHOOL 
Continued from page 12 

on the farm who did not know that plants 
required food for their growth and develop- 
ment the same as pigs or calves. What 
parent is so poorly informed that he could 
not talk over with his boys such subjects 
as plant food, soil conservation, or the 
value of purebred sires? 

We should also take our children to 
visit iceplants, oil refineries, or any other 
conveniently located factories. They will 

et a more accurate idea of those things 
rom a casual visit of fifteen minutes than 
they will get from a book in six months. 
Children are actively imaginative, and are 
naturally going to form some kind of con- 
ception of any object or processes of which 
they hear. With very little trouble 
parents can see to it that those conce 
tions are measurably correct. We should 
also take our-children to fairs, sales of 
urebred stock, and to visit up-to-date 
loouden and stock raisers. In this way 
they meet men and have opportunity to 
observe methods that are getting results. 
The automobile now makes such visits 
not only easy but pleasant as well. We 
should employ it more in the education and 
practical development of our boys rather 
than turn the car over to them to make 
idlers, spendthrifts and “rounders” of 
themselves, as many are now doing and 
will continue to do if not watched. 

Another way in which we can assist 
in the education of ow children is to 
cooperate with the couaty demonstration 
agents. These men are doing a remark- 
able work in the improvement of our 
farm crops and livestock and are adding 
lomiied to the nation’s wealth. What 
is better, they are educating our boys and 
girls while doing it. We should see that 
our children avail themselves of the in- 
struction and inspiration of these men. 
Have your local agent drop in, take dinner, 
or stay all night, and interest the boys in 
one or more of his worthy projects. Nor 
should the home demonstration agent be 
neglected, either. Have her call on the 
wife and girls, spend the week-end, interest 
them in home canning projects, and teach 
them how to make better biscuits than 
they are probably making now. Most 
home demonstrators can make them, all 
right. In this connection I will add that 
we parents often neglect a very effective 
means for the education of our children by 
not inviting worthwhile people to our 
homes whose association aa be helpful 
not only to our children but to ourselves. 
Association is one of the most reliable 
methods yet discovered for the education 
of people—both young and old. But I 
have known communities where the 
teacher of the local school had great diffi- 
culty in finding a place to board, when 
practically any family in the district 
would have driven a good bargain if they 
had boarded her just for the influence and 
atmosphere which she would have brought 
into the home. 

From long observation and experience, 
I am convinced that if rural teachers could 
make, and be granted, one request of their 
—— that it would be that they refrain 
rom petty, irresponsible ip about the 
teathers and the school. Too often when 
we visit the school, we put in our time 
watching the antics of some mischievous 
pupil, who is very likely putting on the 
show for our ial benefit, rather than 
in seeking for the constructive aim of the 
teacher or in trying to sympathetically 
understand her problems. Or, maybe, we 
speak or of her work or conduct 

f udren—the most damaging 
thing we possibly could do, as nothing is 
more destructive of a teacher’s power for 
good than to be criticized adversely before 

ose whom she is to influence and inspi 
Patrons are often more responsible for a 
poor school than the teacher. Not inten- 
tionally so, of course, but as a result of 
their lack of interest, critical attitude, and 
failure to cooperate intelligently and 


’ 
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Hyatt Equipped Windmills 
Pump More Water 


In light or heavy winds the 
superiority of a windmill 
equipped with Hyatt roller 
bearings is best demonstrated 
by its performance. 

If you want real windmillsarisfae ACtual tests prove that Hyatt 
tion, make sure that the one you 


buy has Hyatt roller i i i s 
buy has Hyatt roller bearings equipped windmills pump a 


with them. For example: much as 25% more water in 
By hoy oe 
The Bucher Company the same breeze than those 


Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co. ° ° ° ° 
ROG —8 ae equipped with plain bearings. 
Elgin Wind Power & Pump Company 


Fiecna Manstacturing Company HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Stans Nionutacturing & EngineCo. | NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


whey = oe am Pittsburgh Worcester Philadelphia 
Two Wheel Windmill Mfg. Company . 
Hutchinecs, Kanes Cleveland Milwaukee 


£7 \ 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
Judge a windmill by its bearings 




















The little matter of 15 cents tacamoe or cote 





“The Divinity 0 


By Alexander T. Bowser 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE, 
Please address: F.EVERETT, Room 11-C § 
Boston, Mass, | 









































spepatieticaly with the teacher in solving 
problems of their respective schoo: 
The old adage, ‘As the teacher, so the 
school,” is true only Be ge For no 
teacher can fully su without the 
cooperation of the patrons who support 
that school. But if it were true altogether 
—and I willingly admit that the teacher is 
the most important single factor—this 
would in no way excuse the nts of the 
district for they are directly responsible 
for the kind of teacher they have. 

The school in any given neighborhood 
tho it may fall below the desired standard 
occasionally, will, in the long run, be as 
good as the people who support it demand 
that it shall be. It is vitally to our inter- 
est to cooperate ana never to “‘slanderate.” 
If we are unfortunate enough to have an 
incompetent teacher, we will only make 
her work and influence more ineffective 
still by our nagging and gossip. And if we 
have a good teacher, we can make her more 
effective by our praise. 

Since the house and grounds reflect the 
spirit of the community and make for the 
efficiency of the school, we should see that 
they are as good as the resources of fhe 
district will permit. Parents who e 
great pride in their private homes 
often negligent of even those things 
make for the health and comfort of their 
children at school. It is not only our 
right but our duty to see that school 
buildings are safe, sanitary and comfort- 
able, and that they are provided with the 
necessary equipment to make the teacher’s 
work as effective as possible. 

All of us do better work when we have a 
comfortable and, if possible, congenial 
place to live. This is especially true of 
teachers, since the home atmosphere and 
environment has so much to do with her 
humor and efficiency at school. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate for all concerned 
that so often those of us who could offer 
the teacher a comfortable and convenient 
place to stay, refuse to do so on the 
grounds that teachers, ey women, 
are so “fussy.” As a result, she has to 
board with a family who, ofttimes, is not 
even prepared to keep her, but who do so 
for the money she pays for board. The 
boarding of teachers is too often looked up- 
on as a source of revenue rather than of 
mutual accommodation. 

Parents can further cooperate with 
teachers and assist their children by en- 
couraging frequent meetings of patrons, 

upils, and teachers at the schoolhouse. 
Buch meetings furnish wholesome social 
recreation, enable teachers and parents 
to get better acquainted, and tend to keep 
the children more actively interested in 
the school work. But if these meetin 
are left exclusively to the young people 
of the community, they are apt to lapse 
into mere sparking socials, and, so far as 
the school is concerned, do more harm than 
good. The older people should attend 
them, too; if not by inclination, then surely 
from a sehse of service and responsibility. 
The programs may ily be given a 
ractical trend when desirable as they 
urnish an ideal place for the discussion of 
any question of interest or profit to the 
neighborhood. 

‘o sum up, teachers feel that we, as 
parents, are the most influential teachers 
our children have, since we know more 
about their natures, predilections and en- 
vironment than any representative of the 
schools can ever know. This being true, 
we should arrogate to ourselves the privi- 
lege of instructing our own boys and girls 
in the fundamentals of behavior and cio 
acter, and see to it that they learn to do 
some useful work for which the world will 
exchange them a living, delegating = 
such trivialities as mathematics a 
history to our assistants—the teachers. 
This will necessitate that we bestir our- 
selves; but why shouldn’t‘ we? Is not 
the proper rearing and educating of chil- 
dren the most important service we can 
render society? 
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‘The Resolution that protects you 


when you go to buy a saw 


Every man t had served in the 
shops. Each eee that saw steel, and 
saws, could be made faster and cheaper. 


Yet such steel would not have been 
pene Steel, nor such saws Disston 
aws. 


So the heads of the industry re- 
affirmed the Disston policy, and spread 
it on the minutes of the board. 


“No changes shall be made.... in 
steel .... nor standards” except for 
ent. 


That was years ago, but the order 
stands today, to safeguard the users of 
Disston Saws. 


Disston craftsmen know only one 
standard of workmanship. They never 
. will know any other. 


Henry Disston, father of modern saw- 
making, won fame with the saws that 
he made with his own hands. Then, 
with years of training, he taught others 
to make saws just as he made them. 


These men taught their sons, and 
they their grandsons. For those who 
make Disston Saws look upon their 


skill as a legacy, to be nanded d 
through Prom " ar 


In the Disston Shops today are 304 
sae — have ween a 
ws ears or longer; 80 wit ear 
records % with 50 to 62 years of pet 


You, as a saw user, want a nand saw 
that will give you life-long service. A 
saw that runs easy, cuts straight to the 
line, cuts fast without binding. A saw 
balanced so nicely that you feel it was 
made for you alone! 


To get this saw, be sure you see the 
Disston name on it. 


Disston put balance into the hand 
saw; gave it the taper that makes your 
work easy; created the Disston steel that, 
fortified with Disston tempering, holds 
the keenest cutting edge. 


Disston Circular Saws, Band Saws, 
Hack Saws, Circular Metal-Cutting 
Saws, etc.—hundreds of kinds, for 
thousands of uses—all are made with 
the same care and skill as “The Saw 
Most Carpenters Use.” 


Ask Disston:—Tell us what kind of 
work you are doing and we will tell 
you what saws to use to do your work 
easier and better. Whatever you have 
to saw Disston has the saws for you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








A few Disston favorites on the farm: 


eutting cross-cut saws made. Fi 


cutting fallen timber to Jengths. 







easiest running, fastest 
cutter type. Used for 





isston No. 40 Wood 
ww. Cuts fast and easy 
without binding. Just 
the saw for the wood-pile 





Disston Virginian. Like Suwanee 
made with two cutting teeth to each raker tooth. 








the above but 








Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTON 
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EIGHTY ACRES 


Hogs Make Stumpy Hill Farm Prosperous 


By E. L. QUAIFE 


OW did you come to name your farm Stumpy Hill Farm? 
H I inquired of John 8. Clarke of Boone county, Iowa, as 
we strolled across his meadows. “Well, sir,” he replied, 
“when my wife and I came to this farm twenty-five years ago, 
there were so many stumps on the place that there was hardly 
room to turn around. I told my wife we would name the farm 
wong: Hill Farm and I had it recorded that way. It surely 
was the most appropriate name we could give it and the name 
has since heunaht many inquiries and has really been an adver- 
tisement.” But instead of stumps today, Clarke has as nice an 
eighty acres as it is pos- 
sible to find in Boone 


of good type, large, roomy, good mothers, and equipped with 
good udders. When it comes time to discard some of the sows, 
they are replaced by desirable gilts. 

Clarke attributes to alfalfa his ability to raise so many hogs 
per acre and do it so economically. “A few years ago,” he said, 
“T bought hogs for my own meat, but as soon as I got alfalfa 
started, I began with hogs and have since been raising 200 to 
300 as a rule every year.” He pastures during the summer five 
to ten growing pigs per acre of alfalfa, besides cutting two or 
three crops m ~y He has found from experience that by 
era his alfalfa 
ightly, he can keep it 
growing nicely and still 





county. Sixty acres of S 
it are in plow land divid- cut hay. He practices 
ed into twelve-acre a five-year rotation, al- 
fields, all the same shape falfa, alfalfa, alfalfa, 
lying side by side and corn, corn. Alfalfa hay 
fenced hog tight. The is used very extensively 
soil, being a timber soil, in brood sow rations 
for the winter. 


is of the very best; al- 
falfa grows four tons to 
the acre without liming 
and most of the farm is 
in such a fine state of 
tilth as to be adapted to 
almost any kind of truck 
farming. It is thoroly ; 
tiled and is workable almost any time. Twenty acres are 
devoted to a wooded pasture lot, barnyard, house yard, garden 
and orchard. 

Last year, from this little farm, Clarke sold a total of $5,987.76 
worth of livestock, mostly hogs, and farm produce such as v 
tables, hay, alfalfa, melons, ar ig 6 etc. Over $4,000 of this 
sum came from hogs alone and the balance from the other 
sources. Out of this there was an expenditure of $3,331.11 for 
help, additional grain for hogs, incidentals, etc., leaving a net 
profit of $2,656.65 or better t $33.20 per acre for the entire 
eighty acres, or $44.27 per acre for sixty acres of plow land. 
Clarke was one of the few farmers in Boone county to pay an 
income tax last year, and is living testimony to the fact that it 
can be done even with a small farm, if well farmed. 

How do you do it? I asked Mr. Clarke. He took me into the 
house and then showed me a model ax upon the blade of 
which was the word work made with black seeds. “That,” said 
Clarke, “has been my motto, and with hard work I have com- 
bined as much business efficiency as it has been possible for me 
to put into my farming operations. In fact,” said he, “there 
is too much inefficiency in most fafming methods and as a 
result, we are not realizing what we should from the effort 
expended and the capital invested.” 

n spite of the fact that last year was a poor one for hogmen, 
Clarke sold $4,067.64 worth of hogs, all but nineteen of which 
were produced between 
March and the first of 
October. His cost of 





The Clarke homestead with Mr, Clarke in the foreground 





Clarke’s housing ex- 
. for hogs is as 

or his system is 
tical and efficient. 
t consists of twenty 
individual houses 7x10 
feet. These houses are 
end to end for the winter and form one long house as 
shown in the illustration. This serves for the farrowing quarters 
in the spring. These houses have an alley thru their fronts 
which permits one to care for the sows and their litters under 
cover. Each house is equi with a pen-frame about eight 
feet square which is set up in front of the house where the sows 
oe ee These houses cost 


They are pa and always dry. The air in them is good 
and the rows of sash in the roof permit sunshine to strike every 
corner of the pen during the day. Two pieces of three-inch 
pipe have been put under the houses for skids and as soon as the 
— are ready the houses are moved out to serve as summer 
shelter. 

In the fall after the pigs are sold, the houses are cleaned 
thoroly with lye and hot water and are not used until farrowing 
time. This allows the newborn pigs to arrive in perfectly clean 
quarters. Furthermore, the houses are placed on new ground 
each year for farrowing, so there is little danger of germ imfec- 
tion. The brood sows during the winter sleep in an open shed. 
They are bred to farrow as nearly as possible at the same time 
in order to get a uniform lot of pigs. 

In one end of the hoghouse there is a small water heater set 
in an oil barrel which serves as a jacket. When the weather is 
cold and the newborn pigs become chilled, this water is heated 
and the chilled pigs held 
in it until thoro y re- 
vived. Clarke has found 





raising those pi 
amounted to $1,788.77, 
leaving $2,278.87 as in- 
come from his hogs. 
Few farmers turn as 
many as 530 hogs in one 
year from farms two or 
three times the size of 
Clarke’s, yet that is 
what he did. In the 
spring of 1923 he had 
forty-three sows which 
saved him 231 pigs. 
These sows were rebred 
and farrowed 280 fall 
pigs. On October 3rd, 
1923, he sold at public 
sale the entire crop of 
511 pigs along with nine- 
teen old sows for a total of $4,067.64. You do not believe in 
holding your pigs long, do you? I ventured to say. “No, sir,” 
he replied, “I make it a practice to get rid of all pigs the year 
they are born, so that I have nothing to winter but the brood 
sows.” 
Clarke’s hogs are all purebred, registered duroc and practi- 
cally all of them were bought by his neighbors with which to 
build up their own herds. No fancy prices were realized, the 
boars averaging about $25 each and the gilts about $15. Clarke 
has twenty-three sows which farrowed and saved for him last 
spring, approximately 140 pigs. All of his sows are tried sows, 
two, ‘three and four years of age. Clarke has found that in 
growing hogs for breeding purposes, he gets better results from 
the older sows. His sows get larger litters, larger pigs, and pi 
which grow out’betiter, than those from gilts. His sows are all 





Individual houses joined together for winter shelter 


this about the best way 
of reviving a chilled pig. 

A homemade dipping 
apparatus has been con- 
— to J 

ping 0 ogs 
to vid om of lice and 
mange. The double 
treatment for cholera 
prevention is given to 
all pigs as soon as they 
are weaned. 

Alfalfa pasture makes 
one of Clarke’s best grow- 
ing feeds. Some tank- 
age, oilmeal and oats are 
used. Alfalfa hay is 
used liberally in winter. 


To make care of = 
alfalfa pastures easy, Clarke has nearly one-half mile of t. 
quarter-inch pipe which conveys water from the tank in the 
barnyard to any corner of the farm, which might be used for 
hogs. This pipe is laid on top of the ground and is taken up in 
the fall just before pom 

Do you self-feed? I asked. “Yes,” said Clarke, “I have found 
it pays.” He then showed me a number of old iron manure 
spreader wheels which he had bought for next to nothing at a 





junk pile. He placed the wheel down flat on a board platform. 
hen about the hub on the aoaee side and =~ rted by the iron 
of which knocked out. 


spowes, he set a barrel, the en 
he feed, upon being put in the barrel, could be worked out by 
the pigs at the bottom. A cover was put on top of the barrel to 
keep the gain out. “There,” said he, “is a self-feeder that serves 
the purpose and only’ cost a dollar. (Continued on page 61 
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Don’t sell them as hogs— 
sell sausage and lard 


Gi just a matter of good business. You've invested a 
lot of time, labor, and feed in your hogs. Now is the 
time to make them pay a profit,—a real profit. 


You can get this profit by butchering them at home. Instead of 
selling hogs, sell sausage, lard, and other pork products. 


You'll find a ready market for all the farm sausage and lard you 
can make. And the higher prices you get for pork products mean 
extra profits for you. 

Let the “Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper and the ‘ “Enterprise” 
Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press help you get this extra cash. 


Here’s how to make money— 


From a hog dressing 200 Ibs. you can make 
and sell at good prices: 
65 Ibs. of sausage 25 Ibs. of ham 
The Improved 30 Ibs. of lard 15 Ibs. of bacon 
“Enterprise”Chopper | 2nd you will still have considerable meat left 
= "4 over to use fresh or to sell. 
ie Just compare the prices of sausage, lard, 


have the new | **Enter- hams, and bacon with the price of hogs and 
an a —— see the difference. 


Make sausage the ‘‘Enterprise’’ way 


y You can make better sausage with the “Enterprise” chopper— 
~ sausage that looks better, tastes better, and sells easier. Customers 
will come back for more. 

hatte ente ageioct the The “Enterprise” Chopper cuts the meat evenly—lumps of fat 

perforated steel plate and gristle are chopped into uniform pieces. It doesn’t squeeze out 
.,The eats te taunts the meat juices or tear and mangle the meat tissues. 

artnet) ae Try this recipe: To every pound of lean meat add half a pound of 

re Tons Sharper fat. Season to taste (1% Ib. of salt and 10 oz. of black pepper are just 
ae of blades gives right for 100 Ibs.) Chop in an “Enterprise” Chopper. 





os , +t Then stuff into casings with an “Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer. 
rounded on the back to Lard is easy to make. 
give more clearance. You Use the “Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press to make it, 


ies Faster cutting cith This efficient press gets all the lard from fat and cracklings. 


—¥ effort in turning 





— 9 willuse 


ee 
Thopper the "Kitchen Meat-and-Food Chopper 
the year areund. oie. open Stee. Cute Sto, an) — ae 
excellent 12— e Size, but th four legs .. 
SuiiSont > No. S—Family Size. Cutsilsibe. per minute 3.25 


Enterprise ‘s A size and style for every need— hand, 
) ew even if now steam, or electric power. 
aon ward — Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


No. 25—4-qt. size. Price ...eeeeesees $10.50 
No, 31—6-qt. size, Price ....6eeee088 11.50 
No, 35—8-qt. size. Price .....6see048 12.50 
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“ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer, Lard, 
and Fruit Press 


= iron cylinder can 

Hh out of shape. Cy!l- 

onder. is bored true. Plunger 

plate always fits just right; 
can not jam in use, 

Patented corrugated alu- 
minum spout frees seusage 
casing from all air, oe 
-venting meat 


Perforated tin cplindes 
and extra plate come 
* withthe"Enterprise” for 
use in pressing lard. 
Broadlips makecylinder 
easy to handle when re- 
moving hot cracklings. 


Fine for pressing fruit 
juice or jellies. 
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Look for this n 





The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 
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START FALL..PIGS RIGHT 


Fall pigs must ‘be started 1 ee 
then kept. growing, says Baye 
of the Towa state ageic tural college. | 
Furthermore, the earlier gains are the 
most economical. 

Young pigs Will begin to eat when 
about twenty ‘to twenty-five days old. 
They need a creep then, where they will 
not ie molested by the sow. If the sow 
is a good milker, shelled corn and tank- 
age is enough for the pi If she is 
not, feed a slop of groun ‘oats, wheat 
middlings and skimmilk or buttermilk. 
Skimmilk must be either always sweet 
or always sour. 

After the pigs are weaned, a ration of 
5 pounds corn, 4 pounds wheat middlings, 
1 part bran and 1 part tankage makes 
good gains. A second ration mixed at 
the rate of 4 pounds corn, 3 pounds 
wheat middlings, 1 pound tankage and 
8 pounds of ground oats is also good. 
If skimmilk is available, use a combina- 
tion of 60 pounds ground oats, 40 pounds 
corn plus 3 pound of tankage per pig 
daily or 5 to 6 pounds of skimmilk. 
Growth rather than fat is the chief con- 
sideration the first 100 days of feeding. 


FEEDING SHEEP FOR PROFIT 


“After a number of years of feeding, we 
have come to the conclusion that regard- 
less of other conditions, if we are to suc- 
cessfully and profitably feed sheep, we 
must first maintain the health of the entire 
flock thru the full feeding period. When 
the sheep are ready for market we must 
have no culls,” Sam Lapp, operator of the 
Wilson farm in Coshocton county, Ohio, 
tells us. 

In the fall of 1922 M. A. McConnell put 
in the feedlot at the lower Wilson farm a 
double-deck load of delaine wethers of high 
quality, averaging ninety-nine pounds. 
When these sheep were sold the following 
spring, still quite early, they averaged 
118 At pounds after having sheared a fleece 
of 1134 pounds. This is considered as one 
of the: best carloads of sheep ever fed in 
Coshocton county. The shipper who 
handled the wethers said at the time they 
were loaded that in his experience of ship- 
ping more than 40,000 sheep, he had never 
seen so good nor so heavy a load. “In 
fact,’”’ said Lapp, “these sheep were a little 
too heavy for the market; but it shows 
what can be done by careful handling.” 

At the time these sheep were put in the 
feedlot, they were about as uneven as the 
general run of flocks, yet when sold in 
Pittsburgh, there was not a cull thrown 
out—the entire flock of over 200 head 
was sold together. This unusual uni- 
formity is attributed largely by McConnell, 
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Now’s when you want health in the barnyard. 
Every animal fit, appetite on edge, bowels, liver 
and kidneys active. Then they will convert your 
crops, the products of your summer’s toil, into 
beef, pork, mutton, milk and butter at a profit. 


DrHess Stock Tonic 


keeps cows in milking trim—healthy, hungry—to 
eat, to digest, to convert the feed you feed into 
pails of milk. Rids hogs of worms. Keeps the 
bowels open, the kidneys and liver functioning. 
No clogging of the system during heavy feeding. 
Every reason for thrift. Little chance for disease. 

Excellent for market lambs. Keeps them hungry 
and gets the stomach worms. Feed it regularly 
to your idle horses off work, on rough feed. 

Costs Little to Use 

The price of two gallons of milk tonics a cow 
80 days. The price of one pound of pork tonics 
a hog 30 days. The price of one pound of mutton 
tonics 4 sheep 30 days. Fifty cents tonics a horse 
or mule 30 days. 


25-Ib. pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. orn ee 
(Except in the far West, South and C 


Honest Goods—Honest Price. Tie; - More? 
REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 


mot end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 











Dr. Hess Dip ana Disinfectant | 
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and Lapp to the detailed attention given 
to the maintenance of the health of the 
flock. Every sheejf in the lot was given 
the bluestone treatment for worms twice, 
at intervals of about three weeks soon 
after they were taken off . Then 
thruout the feeding period, if one was not 


making the gains of the mace mee f the 
flock, A was again given the nob vatery ar tie acon 


The ‘sheep were fasted for twenty-four 
hours, drenched with the bluestone, fasted 
another six hours, and then released. By 


means of this precaution, La says, Pee 
wethers will feed uniformly thruout the Lo ryets ae Sere 


winter, if no foot trouble is encountered. This « 
Foot trouble is the bane of the sheep ire 
feeder. The trouble in the winter feedlot | Bett Sa nes 
poet a Ln Lg 


= inates largely from permitting sheep 
rdinarily kept in close barns to run in 


sede lots. “‘Sheep that allowed to 
ran in the mud pron be fed at oneal * LEA N AUCTI NEERI NG 5. School. ‘Term 
le | temationsl Live Bt 


says Lapp. The treatment for this troub 








SAVE HALF on 
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About Horses? 








6d., 40, 
int ior atinfctory the puveraed| cai eee ig ei eenee pes |BE A MASTER AUCTIONE 


blue vitriol treatment. Chicago, Mlinois: Canny M, Jonas. Puesoens Learn st home. Catalog free. 





Splendid facilities for sheep feeding are 





Farmers like Successful Farming Auctioneers’ School of Experience, 222 Whitaker Bidg. , Davenport, ia. 
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intained on this farm. A large, well- 

tilated barn equipped with running 
water and ample feed storage houses the 

p. Ear corn and high-grade alfalfa 
férm the ration. Lapp stated that corn 
can be fed much more profitably to either 
wethers or lambs in the full ear form. It 
will be eaten more slowly and small sheep 
will not be crowded away from the troughs 
by the larger ones, thus giving the smaller 
ones the required amount of feed and less- 
ening the danger of the larger ones 
foundering. 

One of the striking features observed 
in the system on this farm is the kind of 
feed racks McConnell has had built. This 
rack is a combination corn and hay feeder, 
so constructed that the loss of both grain 
and hay is largely eliminated. The V- 
shaped hay-rack, with corn trough below, 
is built comparatively low, with wide top- 
boards and hay-holes low down. By this 
means the sheep do not get their feet in 
the grain trough and the wide top-boards 
cause the loose alfalfa leaves to drop in the 
grain trough below, where they are all 
eaten, thus practically eliminating all 
waste. 

Lapp stated that he has found it profit- 
able to keep salt before the sheep at all 
times. “It is surprising,” said he, “how 
much salt sheep on full feed will eat.” The 
carload on feed when this was written 
consumed considerably over half a gallon 
of loose salt per day. 

“It takes just about seventy days to 
feed out a bunch of sheep,” said Lapp. 
“Some thirty days are required to get them 
on full feed and then around forty days on 
full feed to finish them.” Feeding wethers 
in this section are generally sheared around 
the middle of March, then fed about ten 
days to two weeks and shipped. 

abe says that an extensive Colorado 
sheep feeder who saw the good load of 
wethers fed and shipped last year from 
the Wilson farm, told him that thrift 
feeding wethers, after being sheared, wi 
invariably gain back, during the ten days 
or two weeks before being shipped, just 
about the weight of the wool seve 
W. E. F., Ohio. 


GRAVITY HELPS WILLIAMS 


Just like many another farmer, Harry 
Williams of Kent county, Michigan, has 
been trying to do the work of two men. 
And in this he has found that gravity can 
be inveigled into doing much useful work 
about the farm. - 

In some barn mows there is one chute 
that comes down sn front of the horses for 
hay and another that comes down behind 
them for straw. More often, however, 
both hay and straw are put down the 
same chute and either the hay or straw 
must be carried some distance. With one 
man driving four and six-horse teams, car- 
rying hay cr straw becomes a tedious 
chore that must be done after a hard day’s 
work in the field. 

About in the middle of the row of 
horses in the Williams’ barn is a cross 
alley that leads thru to the feed alley in 
front. The chute comes down in the cen- 
ter of this cross alley. The bottom of the 
chute flares in two directions and in the 
center of it is a door that extends up inside 
the chute. This door is hinged at the 
bottom. If straw is to be thrown down, 
this door is tilted towards the feed alley 
thus causing the straw to be delive 
close to where it is to be used for bedding. 
Similarly, if hay is to be thrown down, the 
door is tilted the opposite direction and 
the hay is delivered into the feed alley 
in front.—I. J. M., Ind. 


A History of Jack Stock and Mules in 
Missouri is another very interesting addi- 
ion to animal husbandry literature. It 

prepared by John Ashton for the 
uri state board of agriculture. It 


may be had free of c b iting the 
board at Jefferson City, Miesout 
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cuts faster; 


O OTHER axe will work 
with you like a Plumb. 

For woodsmen helped design 
Plumb Axes. And, with their 
aid, Plumb made the fastest- 
cutting axes: 

—shaped to give quick clear- 
ance in the cut; 

—swinging easy, cutting 
straight, biting deep, saving 
strength and time. 

The Plumb is the one-piece 
axe, all solid tool-steel from top 
to tip—not made of two pieces, 
welded, as ordinary axes are. 

The bit is tempered all the 
way through, for two full inches 
—no soft steel to grind into. It 
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Look for 


Red Handle 
Black Head 
EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


Color Combination 
registered ai trade mark 
in U. & Patent Office 


—the SOLID STEEL Axe that 


lasts longer 


holds its tougher cutting edge. 

The head has a spring temper 
—a big advantage when you use 
it to drive wedges. It will not 
batter, nor fail you, as a soft 
head often will. 

The eye is armor-plate heat- 
treated, so it will not stretch 
nor buckle. 

And the Plumb Patent Take- 
up Wedge keeps the handle 
always tight. A turn of the 
screw retightens it whenever the 
handle shrinks and works loose. 

Get your Plumb Axe at any 
good store. Single bit, $2.40; 
double bit, $3 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Files Sledges Axes 








Hatchets 
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New Life for 







Gealed Giass Cell 

Untversa.” Nu-Seal’’cells 
come to you fully charged. 
Nothing to do but hook up 
—it’seasy and they areready 
for a long life of work. 


No Cleaning, Ever 

Ample space below the plates holds all the sedi- 
ment till battery is worn out. 

There'sa Univensat Battery made for every job 
requiring a storage battery — Automobiles, Trac- 
tors, Radio, Farm Light and Power Plants. 

They have proven their dependability in over 20 
years of service. Unrversat Hard Plates is only one 
reason for their remarkably long, trouble-free life. 


A Rechargeable 
6679 Battery 


A new Unrversat “B” Battery for Radio! Now 
you can be assured of constant clear reception, 
steady voltage, a stronger, more even flow of cur- 
rent. No losing of stations—no fading reception. 
A full line of “A” Radio Batteries also. Write for 


ones FREE BOOKS 
on Radio on Farm Light 
Write today for your An interesting book, 
copy of our 16-page telling how to get best 
instruction booklet on results from your farm 
care of “A” and“B” light batteries. Every 
Radio Batteries. The farm light plant owner 
only book of its kind needs it. It’s free. Just 
ever published. ask for it! [733] 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
3432 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 











NO-BUCKLE HARNESS 
Send no Try a Walsh for 30 day's 
, neater, handierthan 


on your own team. Stro 
other 


$—OO AFTER A MONTH 
FREE TRIAL 











MUNOREO HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Trial C.D, Beckeanels, SFD, Herrick, Lilinols 





ASK YOUR VETERINARIAN 


Last summer I saw a vicious horse 
it back into working condition by a} 
sim method of veterinary treatment. 


This animal had been handled by five 
different owners and every method from 
sugar to rawhide was tried, but the horse 


br 


continued to make trouble whenever put 
into harness and was finally sold to 
George Erwin for ten dollars. 

Erwin a ay me in rae 
count io, oO ing an expert wit 
farm Gomedk and as soon as the horse 
came imto his possession, he turned it into 
a large roomy stall and called in the local 
veterinarian. ‘The horse was examined 
carefully, and yn one shoulder was 
found a jump. o completely healed 
over, it caused the animal to flinch when 
P . Acting under Erwin’s directions, 
the doctor opened this lump and drew out 
a quantity of pus. The wound was then 
treated and afterward a pad was placed 
beneath the collar at that point. 

One month later Erwin was using the 
horse on light hauling, and except for a 
slight nervous tendency there has been no 
recurrence of the former vice. ‘That is 
not the first time I have brought an animal 
back into usefulness by the veterinarian’s 
help,” Erwin explained to me. “In this 
particular case an ill-fitting collar had 
caused the trouble. Altho the wound had 
healed, apparently there was inflammation 
enough to cause pain whenever —- 
was brought to bear upon it. After this 
was remedied, a little gentle coaxing was 
sufficient to make a.cure. 

“T have learned that, in the case of 
many stubborn, vicious animals there is 
some underlying cause which, if removed, 
will work wonders. Therefore, make it a 
point whenever such an animal comes into 

»ssession, to call out the veterinarian and 

ave a careful examination made.”— 
F. R. C., Ohio. 


MAKING THE MOST OF PORK 


So many improvements have . been 
made in the methods of home curing 
pork products in recent years, that no 
one needs to go without plenty of this 
highly palatable food. Few of us would 
care to go back to the old method of 
salt curing that ruined the flavor and 
reduced delicious hams and shoulders to 
the level of salty side meat. : 

The first essential in properly curing 
meat is to cool it thoroly. Meat must 
never be allowed to freeze before or dur- 
ing the process of curing. From twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours after killing is 
ordinarily the best time to begin cutting 
up the carcass. Either clean, hardwood 
molasses barrels or large stone jars are 
suitable for packing the meat. Strict 
cleanliness is more important than the 
type of vessel used. 

Salt, saltpeter, sugar and molasses are 
the chief curing agents. Salt, if used 
alone, draws out the meat juices and 
makes the muscle fiber hard and dry. 
Sugar and molasses soften the muscle 
fiber and improve the flavor. Saltpeter 
oreserves the natural color of the meat. 

wo good methods of handling pork are 
in common practice. One is the brine 
cure and the other is-the dry cure. The 
brine cure requires less work and the 
danger from rats and vermin is perhaps 
less. For meat cured in warm weather, 
the dry method is much safer, howeyer. 

When the brine method is used, each 
100 pounds of meat requires 8 pounds 
of salt, 24% pounds of sugar or sirup, 2 
ounces of saltpeter and 4 gallons of 
water. In warm weather increase the 
salt to 9 or 10 pounds. Allow four days 
cure for each pound in a ham or shoulder 
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Best made. Easy to use. Clips fast- 
Strong and sturdy. Guaranteed, satis- 


f or money back. Pays for itself 
iefeniy '° Price $14 at s deniers or 
with . Pay balance 








World's largest makers of Clipping and Sheari 
Machines. Catalog No eh om, request. ad 


This Mineral Food 


Stops Abortions 


CATILETHRIFT stopped abortions, re- 
tained afterbirth, sterility, depraved appe- 
tite, cgked udders, dec’ milk flow and 
inferior milk, and other ailments that had 
persisted in my herd for six years. Every 
trouble disappeared in three weeks, after 
all re ies and sanitary precautions had 
failed. Cattlethrift stop them as water 
quenches thirst. My neighbors have had 
similar experiences, and I have sold tons of 
Cattlethrift on repeat orders to herd owners 
throughout the U. 8S. Equally good for horses 
and hogs. Tasteless, odorless. Mix it with 
pan Sod, \% to 1 oz. twice a day. Saves 
eed in fattening. Gives summer color to 
winter cream and butter. Will send you 100 
Ib. bag for $4, F. O. B. shipping point. 


N. D. Benedict, Hastings, Florida, Adv. 


ee 
THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, \ 

Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or swelli 
hair one, = horse keptatw 
—only a few drops ired at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 Rfree 
W. F, YOUNG, INC,, 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 



















. No blister, ad 
-Economiead 











and three days for bacon and small 
pieces. Pack hams on the bottom of the 
container, shoulders ‘next and small 
pieces on top. Then pour over the brine 
which was made the day before by boil- 
ing all the ingredients together. On the 
fifth, tenth and eighteenth days reverse 
the position of the pieces and if the 
pickle becomes ropy, wash each piece of 
meat and boil the brine or make new. 
When a piece of meat has been in the 
brine the proper —— of time to cure, 
take it out, wash in lukewarm water and 
rhe dry ires 7 ds of 

e cure requires pounds o 
salt, 2% pounds of sugar and 2 ounces of 
saltpeter for 100 pounds of meat. After 
mixing the inguadiante thoroly, rub one- 
third over the meat and pack it in a box 
or on a table for two days. On the 
third day rub on one-half of the re- 
mainder of the mixture and repack. The 
seventh day rub on the remainder of the 
mixture and pack to cure. This method 
requires one and one-half days for each 
pound a piece of meat contains. After 
the cure is completed, wash in lukewarm 
water and smoke. 

There are three ways of smoking meat 
after it is cured. The farm smokehouse 
is more common in some sections than 
others. There is also a prepared liquid 
smoke that is applied with a brush and 
recently a smoked salt has been put on 
the market. 

To cure properly and be attractive, 
cuts of meat must be trimmed. These 
trimmings and other scraps are best used 
for sausage. Take three parts of fresh 
lean meat to one part of fat. To each 
100 pounds of meat add 1% to 2 pounds 
of salt, 2 ounces of fine sage, 1 ounce 
ground nutmeg and 4 ounces of black 
pepper. Mix the spices together and 
add to the meat as it passes thru the 
grinder. After grinding, mix thoroly. 
Use the small plate on the grinder. 

Either casings or muslin bags may be 
used for storing the sausage or it may 
be stored in bulk. It is more convenient 
in casings or bags and they are easily 
filled by use of a stuffing attachment on 


the grinder. Muslin bags are most con-|- 


venient when made twelve inches long 
and two inches in diameter. After stuff- 
ing, bags must be paraffined. They will 
then keep longer than casings. Home- 
cured meat, besides being a delight to 
the family, finds a very ready sale and 
many farmers have built up profitable 
meat routes during their slack times. 

Those interested in going further into 
this matter should write their state col- 
lege for bulletins on the subject. The 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., has two recent free 
bulletins. Ask for farmers’ bulletin 913, 
Killing Hogs and Curing Pork, also 
farmers’ bulletin 1172, Farm Slaughter- 
ing and Use of Lamb and Mutton. 


IODINE FOR TUMORS 


While surgical removal of a tumor in 
a hog’s scrotum, resulting from poorly 
performed castration, is the best treat- 
ment, the effect of iodine should be tried 
if a surgeon cannot be employed. 

Keep the tumor saturated with tincture 
of iodine and also inject some of it into 
the discharging places or into deep in- 
cisions cut in it with a clean-knife. Also 
give the hog iodide of potash daily in 
drinking water, starting with three grains 
as a dose and increasing a little daily until 
discharge from the eyes is esmneds then 
discontinue the internal treatment for a 
time, but repeat it later, if seen to be 
rfecessary. 7 

Very good results have also been had 
from this treatment of scrotal tumor inf 
celts. Some swine breeders treat scrotal 
tumor by ss! into its ie and in- 
serting a num ten tin capsule 
filled with concentrated lye or some other 
caustic to cause sloughing, but the iodide 
treatment is preferable.—A. 8, A., Wis. 
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What they have done you can do 


This free book will tell you why 


The farmers whose portraits appear on this page are 
just four of the thousands who have made a little 
capital go a long way in Montana. 

They have worked hard, of course. Farming any- 
where is a man’s job. 

But there are definite reasons why hard work and 
little capital will produce better results in Montana. 

Yields per acre on Montana lands are high. Montana 
wheat commands a premium. Its spring wheat shows 
a far higher percentage grading No. 1 than that of any 
other state. Its potatoes, its hay, its oats, its barley, 
its peas, its sugar beets, and its beans are noted for 
their high quality. Corn acreage is increasing rapidly. 

And land in Montana now is cheap. Says an article 
in the Country Gentleman for April 26, 1924, “Not 
since homestead days ... has land in Montana been 
so cheap. Doubtless it will never be so cheap again.”’ 

Surely as this article points out, it is bargain day in 
Montana. 

Because we believe that every farmer in the United 
States, whether he is satisfied with his present farm or 
not, should know about the opportunities Montana 
offers now, we have prepared a little book, “‘ Montana 
for the Farmer.” 

You can get this book free by sending us the coupon 
below. It is not just a “boost” for Montana. It is 
based upon the most accurate facts we can find. The 
truth about Montana is good enough. 

With it you will get a folder containing the personal 
stories of the farmers whose pictures you see here and 
of others like them. 

Learn why Montana is both a better place to farm 
and a better piace to live. Send the coupon today and 
get the book and folder by return mail. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, Department |7-C 
1401 Burlington R. R. Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me the free booklet, 


“Montana for the Farmer”’ 
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let this fear 


gnaw at 
your heart? 


OICES are still; smiles 

have disappeared; even 
the old home soon crumbles. 
Only memory is left. 


After the burial of a loved one, there 
can be no comfort for the sorrowing 
heart unless the burial protection is 
positive and permanent, 


This protection can be secured by 
uncompromising insistence on the 
Clark Grave Vault. No vault less 
skillfully, less carefully or less hon- 
estly made, can afford Clark pro- 
tection. 


For a quarter of a century it has 
been recognized as standard. It has 
never failed. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend the Clark Vault and furnish 
with it a “Fidelity Certificate” which 
is proof that there has been no sub- 
stitution. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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SHEEP FOR SURE MONEY 


By T. E. KERN 


MORE clear money in sheep than in 
anything else on my farm,” said 
W. L. Kern, an Indiana farmer when I 
approached him on the subject of sheep. 
This seems to bear out the general belief 
that under present conditions sheep make 
the most profitable investment the farmer, 
especially the small farmer, can make. 

“No, I don’t ascribe it to luck,” Kern 
went on with a smile in reply to my ques- 
tion. “It was a matter of care and equip- 
ment. First of all I want good barn room 
for my flock.- Then, if the ewes are healthy 
and vigorous and I take the proper care of 
them I am fairly confident of success to 
start with.” 

“To what extent do you keep your 
flock in the barn during the winter 
season?” I went on. 

“I don’t think a flock should ever be 
kept up, at least not when the weather is 
at all suitable for them to run out. The 
sheep barn should be open on the south 
side so as to get a maximum of sunlight 
and warmth during the winter days, but 
the sheep should not be confined to it. 
They should have access to the barn 
going in and out at will. If some good 
clover hay is kept in the racks, I find they 
will stay in the barn on bad days. 

“Cold weather does not hurt sheep. It is 
the wet weather that does the harm. Cold, 
rainy weather with sleet and slushy snow 
is the kind I have to look out for and then 
I use the barn. Especially is this the case 
during the lambing season. 

“A sheep barn can hardly be too large. 
When lambing time comes, you will find 
that your barn, which seemed large 
enough for all purposes before, is not half 
large enough for the ewes and lambs, until 
the latter are large and strong enough to 
run with the flock. Many farmers have 
never given the “ers! of sheep the at- 
tention it deserves, doubtless always hav- 
ing thought that sheep could take care of 
themselves under any and all conditions 
of weather. This they can do but not, as 
I have found, at a profit to the owner.” 

“When do you usually have your lambs 
come?” I went on as Kern led the way out 
to the gate thru which we could see the 
flock scattered over the ee pasture. 

“After the lambs are sold about the 
first of July, I turn the ewes out on the 
best pasture I have and they tend to pick 
up in flesh until by the first of October, 
when I put the ram with them, they are 
then in good condition. By this method I 
can have the lambs come about the first 


week in February. Lambs must come as 
early as practicable, for the early market 
offers the best prices. Early lambs last 
ear brought $12. Those ready a month 
a, — only ae P 

. y ing, especi in January 
and February, means that lambing time 
will fall right during our worst weather 
when cold rain and sleet is frequent. Lambs 
that come out in the cold and wet mean 
a loss which I can ill afford. Hence, my 
insistence on the proper housing facilities. 

“A house used only during the lambing 
season is worth its cost. Some lambs are 
strong and vigorous, others (where there 
are twins, or even triplets as quite often 
happens) weak and unable to stand and 
take nourishment. These latter I warm 
and dry, give them a feed of warm cow’s 
milk and soon they are up and around as 
lively as you please. bs respond 
quickly to treatment of this sort when it is 
given promptly and at the right time.” 

“Do you feed your ewes during the 
winter season?” I asked. __ 

“A month or six weeks before lambing 
time I want my ewes to get a good daily 
ration of corn, bran and a little clover hay, 
if [haveit. This isa good preparation for 
lambing.” 

Sheep Easy to Care For 

In regard to the profit from his flock 
Kern went on, “Last year I sold $460 
worth of wool and lambs from forty ewes. 
That was a profit of more than 100 percent 
on the investment. I marketed forty- 
eight lambs from only forty ewes. I con- 
sider this pretty good but anyone can do as 
well if he will apply common sense prin- 
ciples to sheep raising. Where a farmer 
has land fit for grazing, good bluegrass 
pasture with some shade and water, he 
will find sheep pleasant to work with. 
They are docile, easy to fence in and, as a 
rule, healthy. They must be changed 
occasionally from pasture to pasture to 
avoid breeding places of insects peculiar to 
them. It is only in summer that I ever 
have trouble from disease in my flock. If 
I watch them carefully, I can usually de- 
tect the trouble in time and a change 
brings the flock round again.” 

Looking over his flock of forty ewes, all 
in esh and healthy with a 
growth of wool for winter, I thought I 
could see why they would probably pay 
100 percent again the coming season. 
They were in condition to produce up to 
capacity. And that should be true of 
every other kind of stock on the farm. 














The type of barn commonly used for sheep in Indiana 
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~— This Is Your Chance 
—toMake’'100aWeek 


A Splendid Proposition Now Offered To Men 
And Women That Brings Amazing Profits 
For Delightful Work 








Any man or woman who 
accepts my proposition can 
be sure of a fair, square 
deal. Our record of 17 
years of honest dealings 
and our resources of over 
a million dollars stand 
back of every promise we 
make, 


tbh Gaile 
ANOL 


The Better Way to Buy ———I 








S 7~ 


ta 








Yes, if you want to make $100 
a week clear, net cash profit, 
this is your chance to doit. I 
want to tell you how, without 
any training or experience, 
you can immediately begin to 
make money—how you can 
establish yourself in a big, 
profitable business, without 
investment, training or ex- 


perience. I want to tell you 
how you can make at least 
$50 a week in spare time— 
how you can have a business 
of your own that will get 
better and more profitable 
day by day, how you can 
have hundreds of custom- 
ers, an automobile of your 
own and tremendous profits. 


Anyone, Anywhere Can Do It 


I don’t care what your experience has 
been. I don’t care what kind of work 
you are doing now, nor how much you 
are making, how old you are, or wheth- 
er you are a man or woman. My propo- 
sition is so simple, so easy, so square, 
and so clean-cut that you are bound to 
make a success of it. 


$750 One Month’s 
Profit 


You can do as well as H. T. Pearl 
of Oklahoma whose earnings quickly 
reached $750 a month. You can start at 
once. Within a week your profits will be 
ring in. Think! R. L. Marshall of 
ew Jersey cleared $80 in five hours. 
Jacob Myron of Connecticut made $13 
his first afternoon. B. Collander cleared 
$40 in his first 24 hours of work. You 
can do as well as any of them. 


Amazing Profits 
Without Investment 


If you write at once we will give you 
free all the facts about this great busi- 
ness. We will tell you how without in- 
vestment, without training, you can im- 
mediately become our Authorized Repre- 
sentative in your territory and start 
making money. 

We are the originators and manufactur- 
ers of “ZANOL” Products. We make 
delicious Food Products that are wanted 
and needed in every home, We make 
Toilet Preparations, Soaps, Household 
and Laundry Necessities. We sell mil- 
lions of products every year, direct from 
factory to customer. By this means we 








We Furnish An 


Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a 
high-grade proposition. We want to 
help you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you whatever. 


ust write for our proposition. 
- for details of the plan 
that give you this automobile 


‘without expense and from $10 to $30 
a day in cash. 











ive greater values, fresher goods and 

wer prices than could be secured in 
stores. We have thousands of customers 
in every section of the United States. 
And we now want a Representative in 
your territory through whom our cus- 
tomers can send us their orders. 


Accept This Offer 


Never before have you been offered 
such a proposition as this. You can’t 
fail. Our instructions are so clear and 
distinct, our proposition is so clean-cut 
and fair, that you are bound to make a 
success of it at once. Men and women 
who were formerly salesmen, bookkeep- 
ers, farmers, merchants, skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, teachers, preachers— 
people with all sorts of training and ex- 
perience—have found it an easy matter 
to make a big success as “ZANOL” 
Representatives. 


Send No Money 


gust send me your name and I will tell you 
ow to get started. I will give you all the 
facts. You do not need to risk a penny. 
You do not need to agree to do anythin 
nor pay anything. You owe it to y 


to find out about this great proposition be- 
fore it is too late. So write now. Just put 
your name and address on the coupon and 
mail it to me at once. 


THE he LY, Y 
Pr nt and General Manages 


Dest. 603 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of eee. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the sym ible, and previous 
treatment nif any. ‘aii to be as explicit as 

The m pocsnsibed in these col- 
umns are intended to +4 prepared by local dru 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
—— A cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 

account of being scientifically compounded they 
com- 





i ive as results as 6 
mee nes. Address all —-~ Mo - 
tions for th rtment to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"’ 


Successful a ing, Des Moines, lowa. 


RUPTURED PIGS 


It is not wise to retain for breeding pur- 
poses any pig that has a navel or scrotal 
rupture (hernia), as the tendency to such 
unsoundness seems to be hereditary. A 
ruptured boar can beget pigs, and a ru 
tured sow may farrow out troub 
In boars, however, the scrotal hernia tends 
to enlarge and trouble the animal and in 

ws, farrowing may increase the size of a 
ae or ventral and make her 
useless for breeding and unsightly for sale 
when fattened. 

Ruptured boar pigs can be castrated 
apr by the covered the bowel to or 

suturing after returning bo to 
- + and removing the testicles b Iapenoe 
of an emasculator. Ruptured gilts may 
be treated so that they may be fed off for 
the butcher. 

In some cases, painting the enlarge- 
ment with tincture of iodine several times 
a week, or blistering the skin with dilute 
acid until thickened and hard will suffice, 
but in severe cases a veterinarian had bet- 
ter be employed to operate. The no 
aim should be to wh having such 
by breeding only from sound stock. 
then, one par —_ a may y= 
born ruptured.—. 


Treatment for Fistula—My twelve-year-old 
mare has a fistula. I have been using blue vitriol, 
but it does not seem to do much~ 
remedy would you prescribe?—D. B., Mian. 

We assume that you refer to a fistula of the 
withers If so, Genk oo Eenseet canines <f other 


removal of the tissues ek at should 
be done by a trained surgeon after casting the mare 
and putting her under the influence of an anes- 
thetic. He will also swab the wound with tincture 
of iodine and show you how to give appropriate 
after-treatment. He may also give h lermic 
treatment with a bacterin antagonistic to pus. If 
you cannot employ a qualified veterinarian, we 
should advise you to use a proprietary fistula cure 
according to directions given by the manufacturer. 

Fit Cow for Butcher—I have a cow that had 
garget before she was fresh and I used the re 
prescribed by your veterinarian. She was fr 
again and her udder was as hard as stone and I 
-—_ set no milk from the rear quarters at all so I 

© aes garget remedy and a good milk fever 
= and hot water applications. This helped some, 
but her udder broke and a yellow matter came out 
inastream. The swelling is greatly reduced now but 
I would like to know what would be the best thing 
tod do for her and what is the cause of it.—F. M. H.. 
ndiana. 


The udder was invaded by germs (streptococci) 
and the worst form of mammitis, mastitis or — 
was the result. The condition now present is 
less and the cow should, therefore, be kept isolated 
and be fed for the butcher. Twice daily rub into 

the affected quarter a mixture of equal quantities 
a if carbolised oil, camphorated oil, and compound 

liniment. Destroy the discharge from .- 
— er. The local treatment mentioned would be 
likely to help in simple garget, but the internal 
treatment is not suitable. 


Ticks on Sheep—lI have a lamb who pulled its 
wool » little and it kept getting worse and in exam- 
ining it I found that it has yellow stuff on its wool 
which looks like dandruff. It becomes real yellow 
and hangs around in the wool. The lamb has an 
awful lot ef ticks. Would that be the cause of it? 
What could I do to it?—A. J. W., Iowa. 


Irritation from ticks may be the sole cause of the 

cen described. | Dip the ewes as soon after 

as idered safe on account of weather, 

ont shear at usual time. Meanwhile dust pyre- 

thrum Pirwers of freely into the infected parts of the 

skin. owers of sulphur may be mixed-with the 
po 
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New “Z” Engine prices 


Z Z 
19% below 1913 level 


“Z” engine prices are lower than farm product Today’s Prices: 


prices today. Horsepower for horsepower, you 1)4h.p.Battery equipt 
can buy the famous “Z” with fewer bushels of $48. 


wheat; less cotton; fewer hogs—than were re- 


3h. p. $8350 equipt 


quired to buy the Fairbanks-Morse engine 1)4h.p-Magnetoeauipt 
of 1913. =O 


Remember, this is a genuine “Z”, famous 3), p. Magneto equipt 
for its dependability—its economy. More than 598.50 


1,250,000 horsepower now in farm service. -50 
Quantity production, engineering skill and . a. ». Epeoees ” 
careful manufacture have been combined to $153.50 

give you a better engine at a lower price. See F. O. B. Factory 


the Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your town. = pene 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
687 


More Milk—More Beef 

















Feed Home-Grown Crops ‘ 

Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie will cut, grind 
and mix anything grewn—makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home-grown crops. Guaranteed to increase 
production from 16 to 30% and cut feeding costs 25 to 
50%. A warehouse in every state. 


Wi ee f Letz F Manual Letz 
Won em coding "ie Sys- 







FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon rts of a bing kinds. Write 
s* today for eee ¢ catalog ¢ illus ted in colors. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 60 Elm Street. Quincy. M. 
















Successful Farming is — © give — in every issue more than you pay 
for a year’s subscri What will this issue be worth to you? 














te Communicable to Man—I would 
Tike a Tittle information in regard to cowpox. I 
am boarding men on a dairy farm where cowpox is 
gpecadios among the cows. Can peaple get the 

from the cows? Does the disease break out 
any other part of the cow than the udder and 
feats? Also what about ringworm?—L. R., Neb. 

A milker who is convalescing from smallpox 
(variola) or who has recently been vaccinated 
against that disease can communicate the disease 
to the cow in the form of cowpox. In turn a cow 
can commun‘cate cowpox to the m Iker’s hands and 
the attack immunizes him against smallpox. It 
was from noticing this fact that Jenner in 1796 
instituted the practice of vaccination against 
smallpox. 

In cows the teats are usually the only part at- 
tacked, but some pustules may form upon the 
udder. Successive crops of pustules may occur cn 
different parts of the teats so that an attack miy 
be slow in subsiding. Isolate affected cows and have 
them milked by a person who does not handle the 
other cows. Bathe affected parts several times 
daily with hot water containing all the boric acid 
it will dissolve. Twice daily swab sores with a 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash. 
Ringworm is also contagious; causes sores, covered 
crusted, or scabs, on any part of the body but 
chiefly about the eyes, face, and neck. It is also 
communicable to man. 


Thumps—I have lost three pigs that were eight 
weeks old and now three more are sick. The i 
come lame in the hind legs and can’t walk. They 
eat very slowly and choke. After eating they lie 
down and moan and grunt. I have a cement fi 
but it is covered with a heavy layer of straw. Coul 
you please tell me what the trouble is and how I 
could cure it?—C. O., Penn. 

Overfeeding and confinement in the pen have 
caused thumps which apparently is associated with 
rickets which causes the lameness. At once get the 
pigs outdoors daily and expose them to the direct 
rays of the light. Give each of them two tea- 
spoonfuls of codliver oil daily and increase the 
dose if required. Allow access to alfalfa, green or 
dry, and feed mixed meals and skimmilk. Let the 
pigs help themselves to salt, slaked lime and wood- 
ashes. Coat swollen joints with pine tar. Embryo 
round worms (ascaris) in the lungs are also a pos- 
sible cause of the difficult breathing and there is no 
remedy for this. In future have sow and pigs take 
outdoor exercise daily and supply mixed feed includ- 
ing alfalfa hay. 

Big Head Rarely Responds to Treatment.— 
I have a fine mule that we are treating for “big 
head.” We have had two veterinarians to see the 
mile but they do not agree on treatment. How 

ounces of a saturated solution of iodide of 

would be safe to give in one teaspoon dose 
in quart of water three times per day? We have 
cured others with this remedy but this seems to be 
a stubborn case tho there is good improvement in 
the mule. We blistered the enla: parts when 
we used the solution as above mentioned. Please 
tell how long or how much of solution to give.— 
J. J. L., Louisiana. 

“Ounces” of the saturated solution of iodide of 
potash echould not be given. The prescribed dose 
of one teaspoonful of the solution three times per 
day in one quart of water is correct and would be 
likely to have the desired effect. In giving iodide 
of potash to an animal, however, the drug should be 
discontinued for a time when it has caused iodiam, 
indicated by discharge from the eyes, loss of 
appetite, or any other alarming symptom. A horse 
may be given thirty to sixty grains of the drug 
once or twice daily in water until the iodiam occurs, 
if it is desired quickly to obtain that effect. “Big 
Head,” or osteo-porosis, rarely responds satis- 
factorily to treatment. 


A PROFITABLE EIGHTY ACRES 
Continued from page 52 
We farmers must save at every turn.” 
Another year he intends to use metal 
barrels rather than wood because of their 
lasting qualities. 

While hogs make up the major portion 
of Clarke’s income, he has considerable 
time for small crops. In fact, he sold al- 
most $2,000 worth of other produce 
which is as much as many farmers sold 
last year from 160 acres of land. He grows 
a splendid type of Reid’s yellow dent 
corn and he has made a great success 
growing muskmelons, potatoes, berries, 
etc. He keeps a complete set of accounts 
go he can check up to see which crops are 
paying and which are not. 

Clarke’s success’ is the result of hard 
work, under skilful direction. It goes to 
show what can be done when the farm is 
efficiently planned and it also shows that 
the producing power of good land is away 
beyond what is now being realized. 





A septic tank may save lives. 
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Wewant the finest 
hogs in the world 


Of course no one can make a real ham 
from a poorly-fed hog. That’s why we 
are always on the lookout for the finest 
hogs that come to market —to get hams 
good enough for our Star grade. 


They’re worth a lot of extra pains— 
these fancy hams from young, firm, corn- 
fed hogs. And so we give them a special 
cure, the mild Star cure. Then we 
smoke them over hickory, long and care- 
fully, until they get that famous Star 
aroma that makes a person hungry. 

We'd like you, as a judge of hams, to 
try an Armour’s Star—The Ham What 
Am. See how we develop the delicious 
flavor in the best hogs you ship us. 


Armour’s Star Hams are U. S. Gov- 
ernment inspected—they’ re safe. That’s 
something to consider, too, 


ARMOUR 455 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 















Packing House Secrets 
Successful agriculture is indelibly 
linked with maintenance of soil fertility 
and meat animals are the medium for 
turning —- into cash without hauling 
fertility The the 


























At Once 
for full particulars about a 
wonderful invention for 
light cars and trucks. 
Makes your car or truck 
TWO IN ONE by 
combining POWER 
and SPEED, some- 
thing heretofore 
impossible. The | 

=, WOGD mere shift of a 
handy lever 
increases 












A osm power 55%; 
ticall all 20% more 











hillson high"; 
© through \ speed if 
Slavy, auuddy needed. 
roa 8; epese Startling 
em leve perform- 
s. Provides ance. 
O NOISELESS 

HIGH SPEEDS. t 

Dealers in light cars 

and = ows ore oe 

about it. 

write at oes ae Yess 

Circular, Prices, eto, Ad- 

dress Dept. 35-A 

RUCKSTELL SALES & MFG. o 

New York City Kensas _— 

Sen Francisco, C 
geunecnccescecssecs 
§ ‘This coupon good for Free Demon- 
stration of the Ruckstell Axle at near- § 

est Dealer, or for Free Circular giving rT 
§ full particulars. 35-A 
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§ Make of car or trach..............sssse-see0e 
ese senn ace aa 








For Large 
Iron Kettles 


If you have a large iron 
we will make you a heavy 






pe you Reve ne pet kettle, you'll 


1a27/Heesen Stock 


mnie Feed Cooker 

= (Kettie and Jacket) 
For cooking stock food scald- 
Hana ly - +p yt oe 
Seven sizes. Write for prices. 
Heesen Bros. & Co. 
Dept. 3 Tecumsch, Michigan 
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INTERNATIONAL CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 

For a | Ye r of a century the Inter- 
ves 


national tock Exposition held an- 
nually at Chicago has been a leading factor 
in the livestock development of America. 
From its gatherings have gone forth 
waves of influence that have played an 
important part in the advancement of 
mgr pr interests. There is hardly a 
phase of this basic industry which is 
not benefited by the lessons demonstrated 
at this great show. 

One cannot walk for hours among the 
rows and pens of the choicest specimens 
of domestic animals without a feeling 
both of pride and inspiration. Many 
organizations take advantage of this gen- 
eral get-together of agricultural interests, 
to hold their annual meetings and con- 
ferences. Recent experiments conducted 
by state and national stations are here 
demonstrated in such a way that all who 
see them may take their lesson home and 
apply it. In fact, the exposition has| 
grown so large that it is now really a 
series of shows, each one representing the 
best in its line to be found in the country. 
Very properly a hay and grain show 
has grown u Angee the great livestock ex- 
position. This year’s show promises to 





surpass all others. Premiums amounting 
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Get into this business NOW. Operate 


simple directions and within three months it should be 
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under our simple directions. You must have at least 
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ment—the wonderful new self-contained 
raw materials for man’ 
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to $10,000 are to be awarded the exhibit- 
ors of hay and grain. 

Almost 900 competitive classes for live- 
stock have been arranged, with a premium 
list amounting to over $100, 000. The fat 
cattle carload grand championship has 
been reinstated and additional prizes 
amounting to $400 have been offered in 
the sheep carload classes. A new compe- 
tition for groups of ten barrows has been 
added to the swine department. The 
importance of boys’ and girls’ club work 
has been recognized by enlarging the baby 
beef classes to include contests by breeds 
and state groups. Scholarships amount- 
ing to $1,000 will be awarded the three 
highest ranking individuals in the junior 
livestock judging contest. 

To commemorate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the International, congress by 
special act has authorized the issuance, 
thru the United States department of 
agriculture, of appropriate medals which 
will be awarded to all first prize and cham- 
pionship winners in the livestock classes. 

Great preparations are being made to 
fittingly celebrate the twent “fifth anni- 
versary of this famous agricultural educa- 
tional institution. The ate are Novem- 
ber 29th to December 6th. A day spent 
there will be the equivalent of weeks of 
travel, visiting the t herds and flocks , 
of the United States and Canada. 


FAVORS CROSS BRED PIGS 

The first cross between any two pure- 
bred hogs is better than the purebred’ 
alone, is the conviction of Charles Nor- 
ton, an eastern Nebraska farmer. He 
likes best the cross between the duroc 
and the hampshire, the latter for the 
male. From six of his duroc sows he 
raised sixty yvonne F pigs, Nene all 
black with the hampshire be 


breds for further breeding, or the quality 
will begin to decline and you will have 
all sizes and shapes and markings of pigs. 
—G. R. H., Iowa. 


A flock of sheep ‘made good gains on 
weeds in the feedlots of C. E. Hall & Sons, 
Greenwood county, Kansas. Formerly 
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ware, Sliding Door 


Allith-Prouty 


The right hanger 
for every door 


today. Let us know what 
your reas remenee are—we'll 
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of Sees best adapted to 
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ANGUS SHOW OW CARD SERVICE, LIMITED 
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wonderful, one-man, self-contained 

“Midget Marvel” Roller Flour Mill. 
No necessary. Easy 
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POTATOES FOR HOGS 

Under certain condi- 
tions hogs furnish a 
home market for 
toes that are able. 
In South Dakota in two 
trials it was found that 
513 pounds of raw, new 
potatoes fed with tank- 





pounds of yellow corn. 
When old potatoes were used, 962 pounds 
were required to produce the same re- 
sults. 

Raw potatoes are not palatable and 
hogs will not eat large quantities. When 
cooked, it was found in three trials that 
326, 305 and 386 pounds of potatoes re- 
placed 100 pounds of shelled corn. The 
ratio of potatoes to corn fed should 
never exceed four to one. 

When potatoes are fed during the win- 
ter months, it is advisable to feed alfalfa 
in addition to corn and tankage. Whether 
it will pay to cook potatoes depends 
upon their market price, facilities for 
cooking, cost of fuel and cost of labor. 


BEWARE OF RUNT LAMBS 


“Beware of the runts when buying 
feeder lambs,” says J. M. Anderson, a 
well-known sheepman of Mills county 
Iowa. Also avoid the open wooled an 
the heavy-weight lamb. His ideal feed- 
ing lamb weighs fifty-five to sixty 

unds, is close-wooled, bright appear- 
ing and acts like he is alive. 

Anderson states that after following 
the feeding game for twenty years, he 
finds it a nice business and fairly remu- 
nerative in spite of its troubles. The 
troubles start when the buyer goes across 
the bridge over the cattle alleys into the 
speculator division, he finds. Here the 
inexperienced buyer is thrown among 
speculators whose sheep and lambs are 
bought in droves. of second cuts and tail 
stock. This stuff is sorted, filled on hay 
and water and sold to farmers for the 
price of first grade stuff. 

Beyond’ the speculator division are 
the sheep barns proper where the com- 
mission men have consignments of all 
kinds of sheep. “Don’t ask for breeding 
ewes,” says Anderson, “unless you want 
to boost the price on yourself at least $2 
a hundred. Ask for high-grade ewes 
with good mouths instead, and you will 
oy stuff that serves your purpose equal- 
y as well.” 

After buying, it is best to hire the 
services of a feed. buyer to help in get- 
ting the stuff billed out. “Before you 
have finished admiring your buy in the 
home yards, death losses begin,” accord- 
ing to Anderson. This is certain to fol- 
low singe g, dipping and handling 
enroute hese losses may run as high 
as ten percent. 

Anderson sorts all his stuff according 
to size as soon as he gets it home. This 
gives the smaller lambs an equal chance. 

pecial care is taken when the lambs go 
on feed to prevent gorging, founder and 
derangements from overfeeding. Even 
after the flock is on full feed, it is not 
an unusual thing to find one or two 
lambs dead occasionally from no appar- 
ent reason. This trouble is likely to 
occur all thru the feeding period. 


The present and prospective price of 
feeds and cattle indicate that the person 
who has plenty of roughage, especially 
silage, can utilize it to the wed advan- 
tage by buying thin steers weighing ao 
pounds or more and makin ton 
150 to 175 pounds on roughage wit 
small amount of protein ‘supplement. 
Send them back to market in the spring 
to meet the demand for fleshy feeders. 
One pound of cottonseed cake or four 

of alfalfa per head per day will 
tates the necessary protein et 
on a full feed of silage—C, 
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HEA 


Heat for your home when the sun warmth fails you—heat 
that is pleasing, balmy and healthful—heat for the thrifty 
when fuel prices are soaring. 
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Caloric is the heating system that warms the home by the 
scientific principle of natural air circulation. 


Cuts fuel consumption 35% to 50%. Proved superior in 
more than 160,000 homes throughout the United States and 
Canadz. Quick, convenient heat for every climate. 


Write for free book ‘“‘Summer in Winter.” 


The New Improved Models. One-piece radiator with cleanout and 

smoke collars cast on—absolutely eliminates smoke, gas and dust leaks. 

The most important furnace improvement in years, Convenient shak- 

ing device, double-ribbed fire-pot guaranteed for five years, and many 
other features make Caloric the best value. 





Cuts building costs. Greatest modern comfort for old 
homes. Heats one, two and three story buildings 
through one register. No pipes. Costs less than 
stoves necessary to heat the same space. Installed 
in a day. See the Caloric Dealer now! 

















Monitor Pipe Furnaces 
For installations where pipe furnaces are preferred, the Monitor 
meets all requirements pipe he most exacting buyer. 
and made by master craftsman. A quality product throughout. 
The Monitor Furnace Company 
105 Years of Service 
310 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Denset, Celeess xtsns0teckonwe C. H. Parker & Sons, 1520-24 Wazee St. 
San Francisco, Cal..........++-- Price-Teltd Company, 523 Market St. 


LORIC 


SYSTEM OF CIRCULATING HEAT 
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Labor-Saving Tools 


for Farm Needs 


Remove your poor tool 
handicap with “Red 
Devils” by saving time, 
effort and labor. Once 
you use them, you will 
never do without them. 
They have proven de- 
pendable for over a 
quarter century. 


**Red Devil’’ 
Chain Drill 


—makes easy work of 
drilling iron or steel, the 
auto or truck chassis, 
engine cylinders, wagon 
tires, angle irons, etc. No 
need to exert yourself— 
the automatic feed works 
without effort on your 
part. An all-purpose 
drill. No. 2018, $4.95 each. 


“Red Dewil” Snips 


Por roof repaira, soldering 
jobs, for cutting tin, shea 
zinc, sheet . Stove pipe, 
windew screen wire and for 
kindred work, you will find 





AU worthwhile hardware 
dealers sell ‘* Red Devil” 
Tools. Insist on them. If not 
in stock, send dealer's name, 
and erder from ua, 

=! Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 
Booklet, 's Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. 8. F., 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“*Red Devil” Rapid Boring Auger 
Bits are 3344 % easier boring, have 
10% greater clearance, and bore | 
with or against the grain of any | 
wood. Style 2400—10-16 in. shown_) 
‘ AA 


here, 80c 





| CAN MAKE You 
A BIG MONEY MAN 


Why work for small pay? Learn 

ee I can train youl 

quic ora jobora business 

of your own. Think of the repairll 
x@ work on 15,000,000 cars! Good 


: me- 
| i re scarce. ind find on andl 
‘il see. 
exe ene Youan bene, Pai wt 2 
Detroit the heart of the Industry. Wonderfu 
Se 
@ success. Visit great factories, Write today for facts, pe 
Michigan Stete Automobile School 
L. |_8 8 8 FF Fe © FT all 
Ili Make 
Youan 
I Will Teach You at Home 


by a simple new system to be an 
Expert Auto Mechanic,so you can 
hold the better positions paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 
Thousands of men I have trained are 
holdi jobs 









repair jebs for 
Seance Wels arte 
Lincotn Engineering 


Makes any bike we I motorcy~ 

ele at little cost. n - 

Sree IMeratue ond Speckl Lane 
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THE CORN-HOG PRICE CYCLE 
Continued from page 7 


on short notice by heavy or light feeding, 
carrying on pasture, and by similar de- 
vices. But the really clever breeder 
watches the hog cycle carefully and knows 
rather accurately six months to a year 
ahead which way the hog market is going 
to trend. It is possible to forecast this 
with surprising, almost mathematical 
accuracy, when the factors affecting the 
cycle are understood. : 

Usually this means doing just the oppo- 
site from what most of one’s neighbors are 
doing. That is why we have these cycles 
—because most people react thesame wa 
from the same set of conditions. They all 
cut down production or all increase at the 
same time. The man who does exactly 
the opposite is likely to make a profit. 

We are all familiar with the “in-and- 
outer” in the hog business. When ho 
are high he says “the hog business loo 

ood. Guess I’ll get into it.” He buys 

reeding stock at high prices. Then by 

the time he gets a good supply of fat 

stock on hand the other phase of the cycle 

has come around and prices are low. He 
sells out disgusted and quits—until 
by another period of high hogs. 

In 1911, 1913, 1916, and 1918 we had 
small corn crops. Yet the usual amounts 
of corn were fed during the fall and winter 
in each case. It was not until the follow- 


. ing summers that feeders got themselves 


. Then corn consumption fell 
heavily. 


The basic trouble is ightedness— 
failure to look ahead. — 
At the time of breeding for spring far- 


rowing the size of the corn crop is already 


known. Then is the time for the breeder 
to adjust his operations not merely to fit 
the corn crop but to fit the hog-price 
cycle. There is more chance to vary the 
a process on fall-farrowed pigs 
than on late spring pigs. Depending on the 
amount and price of corn available as com- 
pared with the ey og prices for pork, 
the pigs can either be fattened out on pas- 
tureand old corn or be held over for the new 
corn crop and sold when a bit more than a 
year old. 

Experts who have carefully studied this 
situation say that rather than increase 
breeding with the idea of using up a large 
corn crop, it is generally better to continue 
at a fair level and carry over the corn until 
the next season. With the exception of the 
recent extraordinary succession of bumper 
corn crops, big crops have usually followed 
small ones. At any rate better prices are 
likely to be realised if the corn is held and 
fed the following winter. 

Likewise, when corn is scarce, it is gen- 
erally better to make the necessary adjust- 
ments by feeding to lighter weights rather 
than cutting down so drastically on breed- 
ing. By the time the new corn crop begins 
to show what it is going to do the next fall, 
a final decision can be made either to 
market the hogs light or if new corn is 
expected to be cheap and plentiful, to hold 
and fatten heavy. 

The corn shortage this fall will send a 
large number of pigs to market under- 
weight. But the prevalence of soft corn 
will lead to heavier feeding than might 
otherwise be expected. This heavy supply 
is ony! to keep down the price of hogs de- 

ite the high price of corn. The real hog 
shortage will appear in the market next 
spring. Hogs will probably be very good 
property a year from now. 

Any sows that can be bought at right 
prices and bred for late spring pigs ought 
to return a good profit. The pigs can be 
carried on next summer at 
little and out next winter 
if theré is a good corn crop. Of course, if 
corn is short and hi og ep ohn <x 
year the profit will Ge ess and the pigs 
will likely have to be sold light. 

The hog breeder should pay little atten- 





November, 1924 


GetintoBusiness 
the McNess Way 


No Capital Required 
New Two- Profit Plan 


We need 3000 new dealers right away to sell our 
Toilet Goods, Perfumes, 


Sanitary Medici 
Stock R etc., also our great line 
Brushes for every direct to users in 
towns and on farms. reat NEW PLAN brings 
double profits from very start. All you need is 
auto or wagon. Nocapital. Noexperience. We 
instruct you and furnish stock of goods, $500 ta 
$1500, on credit without interest. 


$250 to $500 Monthly 

Shogpente of eanuae Sm 6 hptne now’ mating 

© a ._——— absolutely pure. Our 

- , i 

last t. 241 different articles 

for home use. Everybody buys. Our dealers sell 

thousands every day. t into this wonderful 

tponey and independence Stones. Sothine’ sive like thin 

Act quick! rite now for tees book which 
explains everything. 


Furst & Thomas, Dept.802 : 
Home Office and F ui 


Use Your Ford 











Buy an eee unen a Low-Priced 
“WORK-A-FORD” 


can be used with your Ford for all our 


Ford has a powerful eneine. Apa outlast the car 
Sd Zoe an ot canton, Sage hive oo sedtoan 


L rite for free circular 1 » 
WORK-A-FORD CO., 843 Madison Terminal, CHICAGO 


Wrecks Every Day 

















TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it wags punctured 500 times without the | oss of air. 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles and climinates changing tires. 


It costs no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. Mil- 
burn wants them introduced everywhere and is mak- 
ing a special offer to agents. Write Sales Manager, 
N. B. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., Chicago. 


PATENTS 
Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Invention and Ind ”* and “‘Record of 
Invention” biank bef 
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Clarence A. O 

645, yy Bank Building, directly 
from ashington, D.C 


Tr Patent Office, ’ 
TRIA OFFE Any one roli film 
AMAZING TRIAL OFFERS cevcsonca: é cuouy 











turbing cycles and hog production would 
be on a much more stable basis. 

In the meantime, the man who under- 
stands this cycle can make extra money 
by looking ahead. 


THE HOME AN INVESTMENT 
Continued from page 5 


I know that some foul-minded cholera 
rm is not going to come along and 
ock my prospects sky high.” 

In the poultry house the buff orpingtons 
were obviously enjoying the singing school 
—a form of hennish social entertainment 
that always accompanies egg production. 
Fact is that all work and no play results 
about the same with the average hen as it 
does on Jack. 

Nor are the folks content to scatter a 
few handfuls of corn and then expect the 
hens to gather around and keep the egg 
basket running over. In fact, there was a 
clean, thick layer of bright straw in the 
henhouse and they did not have advance 
information that I was calling either. 
Here were level roosts with nests just 
below the front edge. Over there, occupy- 
ing the center of the stage, was a self- 
feeder filled with mash and up off the 
floor, too, so the hens can have the exercise 
afforded by the additional floor space. The 
hens get a part of the skimmilk the farm 
affords. 

The mash in the self-feeder consisted 
of one part each of ground corn, ground 
oats, bran, middlings, beefscrap, and 
alfalfa meal. And since the first of Janu- 
ary this flock of buff orpingtons numbering 
116 have averaged more than fifty eggs 

r day—by actual count. 

“We keep buff orpingtons rather than 
leghorns because they fit in with our mar- 
ket conditions and personal likes a little 








better,”” my informant continued in an | 


effort to justify his breed. “The young 
stock grows a little faster and when you 
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Send for one or all 


For the past year you have been reading these 
“Facts about a Famous Family”; and you may 


a 


be interested in learning more about General 
Motors and its products. 


There has been printed a series of interesting 
booklets, dealing with the subjects listed below. 


Facrs anp Figures asout Genera Motors 
Passencer Cars anp Trucks 
Parts anp Accessory ComMPaANIEs 
Financia, STATEMENTS 


want a broiler to cook, there is more to 
cook. They lay well during the winter. 
The only objection we have to the breed 
is that the hens go broody early. They 
are professionals at this.’”’ These folks 
hatch their chicks in an incubator and 
rear them in a colony house brooder: 
When tractors first came on to the 
market, store-box critics said they might 
be practical in the West, but not in the 
East. And as the tractor gradually re- 
duced in size and increased in efficiency, 








and swept onward, they still said it might 
go all mght on big farms, but it would 
never do on small farms. But Walter 
Campbell’s experience indicates that the 
small tractor has a place on a farm of only 
eighty-five acres, especially in this day of 
labor scarcity. 

He says: iT seems as tho on our type of 
soil there are but a few days when the 
conditions are ideal for putting out a crop. 
There is only a week or ten days when the 
conditions are just right to sow wheat. 
Last fall I wheeled the tractor into the 
field and with the double dise behind I 
would give the field’ the once over; then 
the second time over I went the opposite 
direction with the cultipacker hitched be- 
hind the dise. I could fit six acres in the 
forenoon, then in the afternoon I would 
drill with the team, the six acres prepared 
in the morning. In this way I got the 
wheat out when conditions were right. 
With eighty-five acres there is not enough 
land to make it profitable to hire, but there 
is so much that it keeps one man stepping 
lively to do the work with horses.” 

Campbell keeps enough livestock to 
consume all the feeds produced on the 
farm but wheat. He is a community 
builder and when I was there he had just 
finished assisting with a home talent play 
which the local grange had put on to 
its exchequer replenished. 
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P OrcanizaTION CHART 
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Srocxs— Desentures, PrererreD AND CoMMON 
Generar Motors Accerrance Corporation (GMAC Pan) 

GeneraL Motors ReszarcH Corporation 

Detco-Licut Execrric Plants anp Fricipaire 
Export ORGANIZATIONS 
CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Any or all of these booklets will be mailed to 
you, if a request is addressed to Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, 224 West 57th Street, New York. 
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Buick * Capmtac + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
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Farmers of Eaton county, Michigan, listening to a judging demonstration on the farm of John Strange 





BUILDING FOR PROSPERITY 


How a State Is Developing Its Dairu Industry 


By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


ICHIGAN’S dairy twig, which has since become such a 
M widespreading tree, was first inclined in the early 80’s 

when W. K. Sexton imported a few Holstein cattle into 
Livingston county. At that time Livingston county had 
fourteen herds of registered shorthorns and to introduce a new 
breed contrasting so strongly with the accepted standard was a 
task that only a man, young and courageous like Sexton, could 
accomplish. But he had carefully observed these cattle on 
their native heath in Friesland, a little country about twice 
the size of Livingston county, and he knew what they were 
doing there, so single-handed he championed them until the 
condensary was located at Howell. This provided a sub- 
stantial milk market and from then on, Holstein cattle gradually 
came to dominate in Livingston county. 

At present this county contains approximately 250 Helstein 
breeders. Buyers come from all states to purchase both grades 
and purebreds. Last year this county shipped out sixty-five 
carloads of black and white cows, about two-thirds of which 
were grades, the other third being purebreds. 

Four sales a year are held in the Howell sales pavilion, a 
building erected on the fair grounds by the Holstein breeders 
29 the esies can be free from weather hazards. Four companies 
have been organized and this insures at least four public sales 
a year. 

The Holstein association of Livingston county employs a 
man tw assist buyers outside of the state by giving them free 
transportation whether they buy or not. For this service, 
when a sale is made, five percent of the sale price is deducted; 
one-half of this goes: to the sales manager and the other half 
to the county association to-pay advertising, investments and 
office expenses. 

To stem the tide of poor breeding, several Livingston 
county breeders have formed what is perhaps the greatest bull 
association in the country. The use of one central sire and four 
block sires, all high-class, all related, will in a few years give 
buyers a wide choice among individuals from a pt popular 
strain of breeding. 

Altho Livingston is the largest county in purebred Holstein 
population with close to 4,000 head, there are ten other counties 
with over 1,000 head of purebreds each, and Michi stands 
today in fifth place among the states as to number of purebred 
Holsteins. 

At present Michigan has seventy-two cow-testing associa- 
tions. Thus breeding, weeding and feeding cows is going for- 
ward rapidly. Genesee county has seven cow-testing associa- 
tions, the largest number in any Michigan county. Much 
credit for this accomplishment should go to Sidney Smith, 
county agent and corporation counsel for the good cows of that 
county. Kent county has five testing associations, the second 
highest number in any county of the state. K. K. Vining, county 
agent of Kent county, has continuously urged Valley City 
dairymen to actually know what their cows are producing by 
testing them. 


Formed the First Testing Association 


"THE first cow-testing association ever organized in the 

United States was pioneered around Freemont—a town in 
the northwestern part of the lower peninsula, in Newaygo 
county. The organization was actually perfected in 1906. The 
dairy farmers around Freemont had organized a cooperative 
creamery and they secured Helmer Rabild, now connected with 
the United States of earn of agriculture, to come from 
Denmark to manage this creamery. 

At an annual meeting of the patrons, Rabild told them how 
Danish farmers were testing their cows cooperatively thru cow- 
testing associations. The idea appealed to Henry Rozema, 
ee of the creamery and an enthusiastic Guernsey breeder. 
30, guided by Rabild’s advice, Rozema scoured the highways 


and byways and converted dairymen enough to form a cow- 
testing association. Testers have come and gone, but. this 
original cow-testing association has operated continuously 
except for a short , during the war. Moreover, several 
herds around Freemont bear testimony to the permanent value 
of association work. 

A fleeting glimpse of this improvement appears from the fol- 
lowing citation. At the end of the first year of uperation the 
average production of all cows on test was 5,354 pounds of 
milk and 215 pounds of butterfat. There has been a con- 
sistent, gradual increase in both milk and fat production up to 
last year, the end of the eleventh full year when production 
figures stood at 7,112 pounds of milk and 302 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow. In the eleven years of operation, this shows an 
increase of 1,758 pounds of milk and 87 pounds of butterfat 
per cow. 


A Story of Good Bulls 


"THE first bull association — the Leer Guernsey bull associa- 

tion — was formed in Alpena county in 1909 and is still 
functioning. From that inning “away up north,” bull 
associations dot the state. The Leer association has lately 
procured a new supply of better bulls. 

On my recent trip covering Michigan, I was much impressed 
with the results coming from ull associations. Almost 
without exception, bull associations have secured first-class 
bulls either by hiring a dairy judge or well-informed breeder 
to select them. . 

Dairy history in Michigan is a tangled skein interwoven with 
a nto yarns of Livingston county, Pontiac State Hospital 
and Traverse City State Hospital. Many famous animals have 
either Pontiac or Traverse as the first name, but very few 
people, even in Michigan, know that this means they Were 
dropped or bred at either one or the other of these two state 
hospitals, both for the insane. 

Some years ago the steward at Pontiac became impressed 
with the fact that the institution could be operated more 
cheaply if it had a herd of such cows as would give a quantity 
of milk of satisfactory quality. But getting money out of any 
state board of control, however, is about as difficult as getting 
meat out of an egg. At several meetings of the board, the 
steward expressed his desire that an appropriation be made for 
the purchase of some purebred cows. Reluctantly, the board 
granted him an appropriation of fifteen hund and fifty 
dollars. This was in 1896 when ordinary cows could be bought 
for a very few dollars. 

The next time the board met, the members went out to the 
barn to view the herd he had purchased from Henry Stevens & 
Sons of New York. Some of the members were irate when they 
found only fifteen cows and a bull. It is said that the superin- 
tendent had considerable difficulty to justify retaining such an 
extravagant steward on the job. e offsprings of these founda- 
tion cows, however, constituted the great herd which has since 
reigned at Pontiac, among which are matrons that have scaled 
dizzy heights of production. 

Some of the test bulls of the breed staked their claims to 
distinction in the Pontiac herd, among them being Hengerveld 
De Kol, Pontiac Korndyke, and Pontiac Apollo. King of the 
Pontiacs was bred there. Here Pontiac Irene made her world’s 
record which still stands: Beginning when she was two and a 
~ years old, in 365 days she produced 1,102.68 pounds of 

utter. 

Traverse City also produced a world’s record cow in Traverse 
Colantha Walker. Her record is still ace high. At half 
two, in 305 days she produced 914.19 pounds of butter. e 
Holstein herd at Traverse City, established in 1889, ranks high 
because it contains such a large number of high record cows 
and because the herd’s average ~* (Continued on page 73 
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The end of drudgery— the beginning 
of bigger profits—a contented herd and 
satisfied help always mark the install- 
ation of a 


BLUE RIBBON 


ELECTRIC MILKER 


A 3-way plug and a length of cord were the only equip- [ 


ment items this milk producer added when he cut down 
labor costs and increased production on installing a Blue 
Ribbon Electric Milker. It is operating smoothly and most 
profitably on the energy furnished by a 32 volt farm light- 
ing plant. “Its pulsations are always even and its work 
always the same, regardless of the day or weather. My 
three sons have each done the milking with it and the 
cows do not seem to care who handles the machine,” 
this satisfied user says. 


is a self-contained milking 
Here, at last, unit, operated by energy 


from a central station line ora home plant. The power 
plant is on the pail cover, 
the whole machine can be 
carried with one hand 
and no installation ex- 
pense is required. The 
farm boys and girls soon 
become expert milkers 
with a Blue Ribbon— 
4.8 minutes to a cow is 
the average time re- 
quired to bring down a 
larger ‘milk total than 
possible by any other 
method. 
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““Cow’s Best Pal” 
Pay the balance in ten months 


if you and your herd are satisfied 








in the Chief Dairying 
Dealers Wanted 2 iisns, We hereon 
attractive dealer proposition to offer to live men of high 
standing in their communities, The closest co-operation 
will be given our dealers, including extensive local 
advertising and direct work among herd owners. Write 
us for full details. 


BALTIC SALES C0., Inc. 


Dept.1132 105So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. ‘‘Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
pear vegetable 

armless, an 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 tents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells& RichardsonCo., Burlington, Vt. 


24 sonnaitn 


On trial. Easy to run and. clean. =——. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Model, 
Western shipments from Western points 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7059 Bainbridge, M. Y. 



























LEGUME HAY BOOSTS RECORDS 


The importance of a legume hay, clover, 
alfalfa, field peas, or soybeans, for milk 
cows, has been well demonstrated by cow- 
testing association records in Meeker 
county, Minnesota. In 1922 about one- 
half the association herds in that —— 
were fed legume hay. The other 
received pty ow may hay. All other 
factors such as breeding, silos, amounts of 
concentrates, etc., having to do with pro- 
duction, were practically identical. The 
cows fed legume hay produced sixty-six 
pounds more butterfat per individual than 
those which did not receive it. 

Protein-bearing foods must be given 
the cow regularly if she is to maintain 
her bodily needs and furnish a liberal milk 
flow. If it is too expensive or is otherwise 
out of the question to supply legume 
roughage, then oilmeal or cottonseed must 
be fed. In Dodge county, Minnesota, 
Frank Boudoin was milking eight cows 
last winter. During December and Janu- 
ary they produced 3,956 pounds of milk 
and 143.9 pounds of butterfat. In Janu- 
ary they were fed a pound of oilmeal apiece 
per day and produced 5,059.3 pounds of 
milk containing 192.3 pounds of butterfat. 
This is a gain of 1,103.3 pounds of milk and 
48.4 pounds of butterfat due to increasing 
protein feed. 

Figuring butterfat at sixty-two cents a 
pound, the gain was worth $30 while the 
oilmeal cost $7.35 leaving a profit of $22.65. 
Furthermore, the herd continued to pro- 
duce better the following months and did 
_ slump like those fed poorly balanced 

8. 


GOOD RATION GOT RESULTS 

By increasing his feed cost nine per- 
cent, Ben Graves of Washington county, 
Indiana, increased the returns from his 
cows thirty-four percent. 

Last December he was feeding mixed 
hay with but very little clover and crushed 
corn and cobmeal. The income over feed 
cost for the entire herd of twenty-one cows 
was very small. That month the associa- 
tion tester suggested a better ration which 
was adopted. To test its value, it was 
tried on half the herd for one month. It 
consisted of 200 pounds of ground corn 
200 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of oilmeal 
and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal fed at 
the rate of one pound of concentrate for 
each three pounds of milk produced. 

Eleven cows that produced 5,088 pounds 
of milk containing 239.6 pounds of butter- 
fat during December before the ration was 
changed were selected. The market 
value of the product from these cows for 
that month was $144.51 produced at a 
feed cost of $62.07 leaving an income over 
feed cost of $82.25. 

In January the production of the eleven 
cows was 6,290 pounds of milk containing 
321.1 pounds of butterfat worth $176.87 
or an increase of $32.36 which is thirty- 
four percent more than the previous 
month. The cost of the increased feed 
for the eleven cows was $5.74 or nine per- 
cent. After paying for the feed, Graves 
still had left $2.94 per cow more than he 
recetved before he changed his ration. 
Furthermore, these cows continued to 
produce more heavily the following months 
than those which were not fed the grain 
mixture in January. 

Incidentally, Graves said the tester’s 
first visit was worth $50 to him. 


One member of the Cape Girardeau 
county cow testing association of Mis- 
souri had a eream separator that was 
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money. satisfied, pay bal- 
ance in 10 equal monthly in- 
stallments. You take no risk, 








don’t delay. 
€ r e e Send today for big catalog show- 
ing thousands of other bargains in 
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wasting $5 worth of cream a month. 
The tester discovered the thief, 
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Sometimes, for no undiscoverable cause, 
a cow suddenly stops yielding milk. This 
is a source of great concern and loss to 
the owner. As milk secretion is con- 
trolled by the will, suppression is prob- 
ably a reflex effect of nerve shock or 
derangement. 

In some instances chill is the cause, 
in others it may be fright, indigestion, 
change of milkers or, possibly, absorp- 
tion of poisonous elements from the in- 
testines. I have seen it occur as a re- 
=< abortion or retention of the after- 

irth. 

When a case has to he treated, I ad- 
vise warmly blanketing the cow, placing 
a hot, dry pack upon her loins and giv- 
ing. her copious drinks or drenches of 
warm tea, flaxseed tea or thin, oatmeal 
gruel well sweetened with blackstrap 
molasses. Add to each drink two drams 
of tincture or essence of ginger or half 
that amount of tincture of capsicum and 
twenty to thirty drops of fluid extract of 
nux vomica. These doses may be given 
at intervals of three, four or six, hours, 
according to the severity of the condi- 
tion. 

The udder should be massaged thoroly 
several times daily and all of the mo- 
tions of milking gone thru three times a 
day. If preferred, a calf may be allowed 
to bunt and nurse as its actions in that 
way may help to induce milk secretion. 
In the evening rub into the udder a 
mixture of one part each of pure turpen- 
tine and fluid extract of poke root and 
six parts of melted, unsalted lard or 
sweet oil applied warm. If a_ veteri- 
narian can be employed, he may prefer 
to give hypodermic treatment. 

A tablespoonful each of powdered fen- 
nel seed and anise seed mixed in each 
meal of mixed, ground grain, bran and 


oilmeal may help when milk secretion 4.2 
falls off. Also feed silage or roots and a oy 


legume hay.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD BULL 


Just how much can a man afford to 
pay for a dairy sire? At the University 
of Illinois a Holstein bull, Emblagaard 
Tritomia Homestead, has given a good 
answer to this question. 

Ten of his daughters have recently 
finished two-year-old records that beat 
the average two-year-old records of their 
mothers by 3,912 pounds of milk and 160 
pounds of butterfat. Figuring milk at 
$2.50 a hundred weight, the value of the 
increased flow is worth $978. Further- 
more, the improved records make the 
heifers worth considerably more than 
their dams. 

At the New York experiment station 
a herd of twenty-six purebred Jersey 
cows has been dovileped over a twenty- 
year period at a cost of $250 for two 
foundation cows and $700 for the six 
bulls used during that time. The chief 
object of the experiment was to estab- 
lish a purebred herd in a manner and at 
a cost within reach of the average dairy 
farmer. 

Twenty years ago the herd consisted 
of twenty-four.cows of irregular breed- 
ing. Then two purebred cows were 
bought and only bulls of good breeding 
used. The bulls were bought when from 
ene to three months of age at a cost of 
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on old Cream Separators 


De 





avals 


De Laval Agents are now making liberal allowances 
for used centrifugal cream separators of any age or 
make, as partial payment on new De Laval Separators 
of the latest improved type. 

This offers to cream separator users an unusual 
opportunity to replace obsolete, badly-worn, under- 
sized and otherwise unsatisfactory cream separators 
that are wasting cream and time and causing trouble 
and annoyance, with the latest improved and best De 
Laval Separators that have ever been made. The 
Improved De Laval Separator is meeting with remark- 
able success. It skims cleaner and runs easier, and will 
save its cost over any other method of separating cream 
from milk. 


The De Lava. Milker. If you are milking 10 or more cows by 
hand, you need a De Laval Milker. Sold on such easy terms it pays 
for itself. Over 25,000 in use, giving wonderful satisfaction. 

New De Laval Separators sold 
on easy terms, ranging from for 


$66° to $143° 
DOWN 
the Balance 
in 15 easy 
Monthiy 
Payments 
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Arrow Tee-Steel Posts and 
Zinc Insulated Fence give 
you the longest lasting and 
lowest cost fencg in years 
of service that you can 
build. 


Every wire uniformly insu- 
lated against rust by 40 to 
100 per cent more zinc, 


—and every post firmly 
rooted into the ground with 
a big arrow shaped anchor 
plate. Railroad rail design 
—strong—sturdy. Easy to 
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$100 to $150 each. In 1923 the station 
herd produced on the average 7,185 
pounds of milk containing 407.6 pounds 
of butterfat per cow while the average 
for the state was 5,060 pounds of milk 
and 167 pounds of butterfat. These fig- 
ures show that a good purebred herd can 
be developed at a cost within reach of 
all farmers, 


OT 


drive. Easy to attach every 
line wire. 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere, 
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AND NATIONAL 
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J. H. Gutridge, Harrison county, Mis- 
souri, found his dairy profits inc 
$20 a month due to the help of the cow 
testing association. 





Advertised commodities must maintain a high standard of excellence be. 
cause repeat orders are neccessary in every business. 











SOYBEANS RANK HIGH 

Soybeans make a valuable addition 
to the feeds suitable for dairy cows, finds 
C. H. Eckles, chief of the dairy division at 
the University of Minnesota. Feeding 
trials conducted at the university farm 
last year showed ground soybeans to be 

al to linseed oilmeal in feeding value. 
Che ration, for cows milking up to forty- 
five pounds daily, consisted of alfalfa hay 
corn silage, ground corn, barley, oats and 
g:ound soybeans. Soybeans carry thirty- 
three percent protein compared with 
thirty percent in linseed oilmeal. 

Soybean hay proved a close second to 
alfalfa. The ration, when soybean hay 
was used, consisted of soybean hay, silage, 
ground corn, barley and oats. The beans 
were cut when slightly more mature than 
usual for hay purposes. While the beans 
make good silage, Eckles thinks it better 
to make them into hay. When used for 
silage, the general practice is to mix one 
load of beans with two of corn, 

Soybean hay is very palatable and 
carries a high percentage of mineral 
matter; one pound having practically the 
same amount as is found in one hundred 
pounds of corn. Altho the hay may seem 
rather coarse, cows eat it with relish and 
the coarse stems are usually cleaned a. 
In chemical composition, it ranks fully 
equal to alfalfa and carries digestible pro- 
= in quantities almost equal to wncat 

ran. 


BUYING A CREAM SEPARATOR 


I am going to buy a new cream sepa- 
rator very shortly. We have had no ex- 
pase whatever with cream separators, 

ut there are a number of separators we 
have in mind. I would like for you to 
tell me the points that should be con- 
sidered in the purchase of a cream sepa- 
rator, in order to insure the right choice. 
—O. M. U., Wis. 

The very first thing to consider in the 
purchase of a cream separator is, of 
course, the size. You know how much 
milk you will have to separate. It would 
be foolish to purchase a separator too 
large for. any possible use you might put 
it to. Aside from the extra investment 
there is also the labor of caring for the 
separator. It would be even more fool- 
ish, however, to purchase a machine 
which is entirely too small. A machine 
too small will be an expensive invest- 
ment in the long run because you will 
have to run it longer each time you 
separate the milk, and your machine will 
wear out just that much more rapidly, 
besides requiring just that much more 
of valuable time every day. 

A second very important consideration 
is the nearness of repairs and supplies. 
A separator is just like any other ma- 
chine. Parts of it will wear out and you 
will have to provide repairs. For that 
reason purchase a machine for which you 
are confident repairs can be had in the 
future, and this at reasonably short 
notice. If the separator is not handled 
locally, certainly it should be handled 
within a reasonable distance, in order 
that no long delays may be had when 
ordering repairs. 

For the same reason, it is well to pur- 
chase a separator from a company which 
you are confident is well established. 

Consider the durability of the sepa- 
rator you purchase. Durability is a 
matter of materials, workmanship and 

uality thruout. A well constructed ma- 
chine, with good bearings, etc., is an 
economy in the long run, for a cheaply 
constructed machine will wear out very 

uickly, and it is frequently the case 
that your dollar will go farther in a more 
expensive machine than ina one. 
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It’s yours when you shoot Super-X—the shell that pulls 
down the “far” ones right and left while the boys with 
the average loads must pass ’em up! 

Try this remarkable long-range load you’ve heard so 
much about. Prove its greater range—hard-hitting— 
and close, effective patterns that give clean kills at 
great distances. 

Theseadvantages may hardly seem 
who have used this wonderful load 
Prove it yourself! 










sossible, but shooters 
ow what it will dol 



















AMMUNITION 


Another exclusive Western development, the new “‘Xpert” shell, gives good pat- 
terns and velocity, is smokeless, yet low in price! aded with a special new 
smokeless powder, developed exclusively by Western. 

“Xpert” is a real load for all general shooting except the difficult long-r 
shots that call for “‘Super-X.” rite for address af nearest dealer and free Hom 
lets describing how Western World’s Champion Ammunition for shotgun, rifle 
and revolver will improve your ting. 















Exclusive Western Developments 


For Rifle For Shotgun 
High Velocity .30-.30 “Xpert’’—low-cost smokeless 
Boat Tail Bullet “Field”’—all-round shooting 
Open-point Expanding “Super-X”’—1long-range load 
“‘Marksman”’ L. R. .22 “Minimax”—trap load 
—and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet. 

























WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 1111 Broadway, East Alton, Ill, 












The Official Cap 
For Club Members 


The cap shown in the illustration has been accepted 
as the official cap for Federal or Uni ed States boys’ 
and girls’ oe. Saly club members who are, or have 
been, enrolled in the boys’ and girls’ club work 
can have or wear this cap. It is made of white- 
green cloth, the club official colors. It carries the 
clover leaf 4-H monogram. 4-H stands for Heart, 
Head, Hands and Health. Every @lub member 
should have one of these caps. our cap Offer 
below and get your cap at once. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. ! 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 1 

nl Cope 30 punt 7. payment for 












one Official me cap at once— 
BIZO. wccsseseees 
these caps, we are glad to 
Beier ee OF Wa, ic cewivecdehocicncccuais Club. § sell them for only 10 cents | 
each, Send stamps or coin and }} 
OOOH O Ree eee een eetere ao diicn ss centeces tee portyree pd address 
J Namo...seeveseeseeeseececeesereseeeneescecaeecses } plainly. Use the coupon below. f 
l Po. SUCCESSFUL FARMING |} 
. SOSSSSS SOS C46 Odd c oF Ewb OSSUs 62505060 clebsSeeo cer y E. » & Meredith, Publisher i} 
Doe Mis ios ce see. worm SS + aye Say Woes l 
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Take advantage of the many bargains our advertisers are offering in this month's issue, 

























_ Whatever the price you ‘pay, see that 
you get a dollar’s worth of quality for 
the dollar you pay. 

Other things being equal, purchase a 
machine simple in construction, and 
easily cleaned. There is less chance for 
anything to go wrong with a simply con- 
structed machine, and generally the ma- 
chines of simpler construction are more 
easily cleaned. 

It stands to reason that the purchase 
of a separator is made in order that all 
the cream may be harvested from the 
milk that is run thru it, Therefore, con- 
sider the skimming qualities of the ma- 
chine. Purchase the machine with a 
guarantee thatrit will skim well. A ma- 
chine which does not harvest the cream 
from the milk is an expensive machine 
even as a gift, or at any price. Such a 
machine will lose several times the cost 
of an expensive machine in the long run. 
Of course this is not all lost when the 
skimmilk is fed, but butterfat is an ex- 
pensive feed, and you cannot afford to 
give it to the pigs or powicy. 

Consider the sort of power you have 
available. If you have electric power, 
by all means get a machine equipped to 
operate by electricity. The larger ma- 

ines are hard to turn, and we would 
certainly consider power equipment, 
either gasoline engine or electric motor, 
for any medium to large machine. 


SOME SOURCES OF LIME 


There are.many forms of inorganic 
calcium or lime used for livestock feed- 
ing. The most common one is calcium 
carbonate. Of the inorganic calciums, it 
is the most suitable, provided it is pure 
chalk and does not contain agricultural 
limedust which may not be a calcium 
carbonate so far as results are concerned. 

Ordinary limestone quarries will vary 
as much as twenty-five percent in the 
amount of calcium that is found in their 
rock; the impurities may be magnesium 
or silica (sand). In some sections the 
magnesium content of limestone ma; 
run as high as fifty percent and such roc 
is entirely unsuited for feeding livestock 
of any kind. In some quarries the sand 
content will run as high as twenty per- 
cent and such a product is also unsuit- 
able. Only that grade of lime rock 
which contains more than ninety-five 
percent of calcium carbonate should be 
used and such rocks are very scarce. 
Such calcium should be very finely 
ground. 

Ordi lime or calcium dust, which 
runs much coarser than this, is unsuit- 
able. Calcium in the form of chalk is 
the best material as it causes less trouble 
in the digestive tract than do otherforms 
of calcium such as those that are made 
available thru the addition of strong 
acids. Acid phosphate and the like are 
not as suitable as the calcium carbonate 
referred to above. Too much magnesium 
in the calcium weakens the bones and 
produces trouble, 

Calcium phosphate in the form of bone 
black or animal charcoal, as well as from 
bonemeal, is often —- Tri-calcium 
ape is supplied from ground peb- 

le rock and also from bone byproducts 
after they have beer used for the manu- 
facture of edible products, such as gela- 
tine and also for the manufacture o 
baking F pened chemicals. The calcium 
supplied from either source is much in- 
ferior to high grade chalk or pure cal- 
cium carbonate. 


Calcium oxide is furnished from hard-| 


wood ashes but the objection to this 
form of lime is that it is almost impossi- 
ble to secure these ashes unleached. 
Furthermore, they contain only about 
1,100 pounds of lime to the ton. Until 
they are properly screened and pre- 


pared, they make a very expensive 
source of lime. The i ashes that 
are not screened and which are made 


all kinds of wood, are not at all 


~G, H. C., lowa, 


from 
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NECESSITIES 
FOR EVERY FARM 





Bana: over car tracks; grind! 
over ruts and hard pavements. 
McKays are toughened to stand 
just such hard use and still stay on 
the job. Thousands of motorists 
have told us that McKays outlast 
ordinary chains by months and 
miles. Ask them and they'll tell you. 


(Meeveacnachy 
UNITED SiarTes C 


SKA 
MS 
Mcxay Shurout Chains will get 
you out of the worst mud in a jiffy. 
Wrap the chain around the spoke, 
put it through the ring and over the 
tire, buckle it—and you’re ready to 


go. Shourouts go on without tools 
and without trouble. As casy as 


buckling your belt. 

They are sold in sets of four in 
the easily-recognized McKay Red 
Band Bag. 
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TIRE CHAINS 
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MSKAY SHUROUT CHAINS 











Agr LAST—better bumpers, with 
the greatest improvements in design 
and construction in years. They are 
McKay Bumpers—better looking 
and more distinctive, and providing 
double safety because both the bars 
and the bracket arms absorb shock. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle the 
McKay line, write us. 


BUMPERS 





























RED 
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MCKAY 





'40 Years of Knowing How 


For 40 years this company has made chains 
for every farm and commercial use. Now all 
the intricate knowledge gained in these 40 
years goes into the making of McKay Tire 
Chains, McKay Shurout Chains and McKay 
Red Bead Bumpers. 

UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING CO. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay 
McKay 


Shurout Chains, Ready Repair 
Links, McKay 
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Four Crop 


Seasons A Year 
\ in the South 


In the Gulf Coast section of the South, 
crops are grown at all seasons. 
Farmers here have no long unprofit- 
able winter season to contend with. 
They can produce something to sell 
every month in the year, and are not 
dependent upon one crop or one season 
to furnish their whole profit for the 
year. If perchance one crop should 
be short or the market price be not so 
good, there are still three other seasons 
and other crops to depend on for an 
average profit. 


If you are finding it hard to make a 
profit farming in a section of the 
country where Nature gives but a 
short crop season and long, cold, un- 
productive winters, it will pay you to 
look into the situation in the South, 
where good lands are still cheap, 
taxes are lower, living conditions are 
attractive, and you can raise some- 
thing to sell at all seasons. 

Just write us how you are situated at present 
and we will give you full and free information 


about the money-making possibilities offered 
in desirable locations in the south. Address: 


G. A. PARK 
General Imrnigration & Industrial Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Dept. S.F.8, Louisville, Ky. 
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SORES ON COWS’ UDDERS 


Most dairymen have had the thankless 
task of attempting to heal a foul-smelling 
sore that sometimes forms on the thick 
skin on the inner side of the thigh, in the 
groin, or upon the skin of the udder oppo- 
site that point, or an even worse sore of 
like nature that forms between the halves 
of the udder. ‘These sores start from 
chafing, the skin having become wet and 
catching and holding grit and dirt. Scarf 
skin then flakes off and a foul odor results 
from decomposition of the sloughed 
tissues and the discharge accompanying 
the inflammation. 

In the worst cases, which prove incur- 
able under ordinary methods of home 
treatment, the sore has been invaded by 
the necrosis bacillus and that results in 

angrene or death of superficial tissues. 
‘he foul odor, most offensive in such 
cases, indicates a putrid condition of the 
affected skin and connective tissue. Clean- 
liness tends to prevent formation of such 


sores. 
Wiping the udder and teats with a 
clean cloth or mass of sterilized cotton 
saturated with a one percent solution of 
h ulphite of soda, or hypochlorite of 
=i or saturated solution of boric acid 
before each milking, may help to prevent 
the sores, but the skin must be well dried, 
ially in cold weather or when the 
udder is exposed to a cold draft. 
Treatment of the groin sores consists 
in a preliminary cleansing by bathing for 
five minutes or more with a hot, saturated 
solution of boric acid, or hot 1-to-1000 so- 


once or twice daily a mixture ofone part o 
balsam of Peru and three parts of glycerin. 
In the necrotic cases, the veterinarian 
may have to curette the sore to remove all 
dead or diseased tissue, and then lightly 
cauterize the part. 

Afterward the balsam-glycerin mixture 
may prove remedial, or a soft paste of 
bismuth subnitrate and castor oil or 
lanolin may be applied. Strong iodine 
ointment is also sometimes beneficial.— 
A. 8. A., Wis. 


DETAILS MAKE TOWN HERD PAY 


Many cow farmers in Montcalm county, 
Michigan, are complaining because the 
condensary at Sheridan is paying them a 

rice which netted them something like 
$1.42 a hundred for their milk-in July. 
Yet the Town Brothers, Chauncey and 
William, are Soding a profitable, year- 
around market for their milk at $2.50 per 
hundred right at the farm cooling tank. 
This is largely because they are willing to 
take a little extra trouble in the time of 
milking and the amount of grain fed to 
their cows. They must have their cows 
milked by seven at night and six in the 
morning. 

The Town herd, now grown to the di- 
mensions of an ordinary farm herd of extra 
ae J had its beginning in a peculiar 
incident. Towns were trying to grade u 
a herd by using a purebred Frolstein bull. 
In the fall of 1911 a neighbor visited them 
and in the course of his remarks he stated 
that he had more registered Holsteins 


'} than he had feed for; moreover, he had a 


two-year-old heifer that he would sell for 
$40. Town asked him over three times 
and then told him to bring on his heifer. 
This same heifer, in 1912 as a three-year- 
old, made an official record of twenty-one 
pounds of fat in a week and that was in a 
day when twenty-one-pound cows were not 
so plentiful as they are today. The present 
herd began with this $40 cow. One of 
her granddaughters has since made 
a pounds of fat in a week on 
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lution of chinosol. Dry theskin and apply 
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Lot Bank— 
Cash Checks on it! 


An American Portable Saw Millis the 
pass book which lets you cash wood 
lot checks. These famous mills are 
simple, dependable, long-lived, and 
easy to run. Thousands now in use 
with small engines or tractors. Made 
in 8 sizes for various uses. No exper- 
ience needed. Write for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 
We also make shingle and lath 


mills, trimmers, edgers, bolters 
and planers, , 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. _ 
207 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
Saw Mill 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


improved 
New Model 
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Towns learned that they must have a 
regular milk flow to make the herd 7. 
This meant that they must raise alfalfa 
for both hay and pasture and they must 
grain their cows thru the summer. 

Altho their soil is inclined to be light 
and sandy, with an occasional clay knoll 
here and there, during the last few years 
they have been successfully seeding alfalfa 
in oats, using ten pounds of seed per acre. 

I was curious about a young seeding 
that seemed to be a meager stand after 
the oats were removed, but I was assured 
that two excellent fields of alfalfa then 
growing on the farm were poorer than 
this last year after the oats were cut. The 
Town Brothers have found that alfalfa 
seeding will stand much more summer 
drouth than will any other legume. At 
present, they are cutting thirty acres of 
alfalfa for hay besides having many acres 
in pasture. Alfalfa meadow is given a 
severe pasturing and many of the weaker 
plants are destroyed before a. thus 
making it easier to tear up sod. 

These men who keep records have found 
that it pays to grain the cows all summer. 
“Until four years ago,” said 
Town, “‘we did not grain after grass came, 
but we found that by fall our cows were so 
thin in flesh that it took us part of the 
winter to get them back into condition. 
Since then we have been feeding straight 
thru the summer and we not only get 
enough more milk to pay, but the cows 
a b= good shape.” 

ese young dairymen are now buying 
a twenty-four percent protein feed 
fifty pounds of this is mixed with twenty- 
five pounds of d cull beans and 
twenty-five pounds of ground oats. This 
is given to the dairy matrons at the rate 
of a pound of grain for each three and a 
half pounds of milk.—I. J. M., Ind. 


BUILDING FOR PROSPERITY 
. Continued from page 66 

production is so high. In 1921 the herd 

for eighty-five cows was 14,400 
pean of milk per cow. This included 
two-year-olds and three-year-olds as well 
te a cows. £ dairviog in Michi 

o discussion 0 g in Mi 

would be complete yer tn. 5 auatiebion 
tuberculosis eradication work which the 
state has pushed so ——~. 4 state 
law has been enacted which coun- 
ties to hire veterinarians, approved by the 
state department of iculture, to rid 
these counties of tuberculosis. The 
veterinarian is paid a salary and expenses 
and other agricultural organizations, 
notably the county farm bureaus, cooper- 
ate with him in this work. Every herd in 
the county is tested, after which no one 
may bring in cattle that are not known to 
be free from tuberculosis. 

A county is accredited “T. B. Free” 
when it shows less than one-half of one 
percent reactors. At present, four coun- 
ties are fully accredited with others near- 
ing the minimum number. In the extreme 
north end of the lower peninsula, Emmet, 
Charlevoix and Antrim counties are ac- 
credited. Hillsdale, bordering the Indiana 
—— line, is also on the accredited 
ist. 

The state administration, the agricul- 
tural college, many of the counties, and 
the various breed associations are actively 
encouraging the production of better cows 
thru cow-testing associations, county 
tours, eae pe advertising, and the 
promotion iry calf club work. 


GARGET NOT INHERITED 


Would it be safe to raise a calf ‘from a 
cow that had contagious garget?—L. T. 







WHEN STRENGTH 
AND SKILL UNITE 
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When great resources and great 
skill combine to produce a truly 
fine product, that product is cer- 
tain to possess sterling merit. 


In building the Oakland Six such 
forces are strikingly combined. 











For the engineering skill and man- 
ufacturing facilities of the ex- 
panded and strengthened Oakland 
organization are here united with 
the almost unlimited resources of 
General Motors. 









Because of these united forces, it 
is easy to understand why the 
Oakland Six is winning and hold- 
ing the good will of all who buy it. 


Q Standard equipment includes four-wheel brakes, disc steel wheels, balloon 
tires, permanent top, Fisher Bodies, one-piece ventilating windshield on 
closed types, Duco finish, centralized controls, unit instrument panel, auto- 
matic spark control, Q, Glass enclosures for open cars at small added cost. 


Roadster $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Tour- 
ing $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495 ; Sedan $1545; 
Landau Sedan $1645. Prices at Factory 














Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 





OAKLAND 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


H., Fla. 

There is no danger in keeping a heifer 
from a cow that has had garget as it is not 
an inherited disease. 






Success in the dairy business 
upon the -cow and the man.. If you are 
sure of yourself ther test the cow, : 
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MOSS CUTS DAIRY COSTS 


N 1912 Will Moss, a Cass county, 
* Indiana, farmer became interested in 
dairying thru the purchase of a carload of 


cows from the St. Paul market. Before 
this, Moss had been feeding sheep exten- 
sively, 1,800 at a time. Altho these cows 
were not supposed to be bred, in five 
weeks after he got them home the calves 
commenced to arrive. The man who was 
helping him persisted in milkmg the better 
cows and, when he saw what they were 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


They oe hops of of ie ing the early 
spring, then when it gets a start, 
are turned on usually between nine in the 


“morning and one-thirty in the afternoon. 


_ year sixty acres of corn filled the 
silos. 

Every possible arrangement is pressed 
into service so those who werk on the 
farm can do all that is humanly possible, 
altho no effort is made to extort long 
hours from them. “We aim to have all the 
milking done by six in the evening,”’ said 
Moss; “after that, the time belongs to the 
men.” 

In order to conserve time, the corn 
cultivating is all done with three horses 
hooked to two-row cultivators. “And 
why not?” says the owner. “One man can 
cultivate just twice as much corn and do it 








doing, Moss became a dyed-in-the-wool 
dairyman. 

He started grading up by using pure- 
bred Holstein bulls out of high-testing 
dams. The two nearest dams of his 
first bull averaged 5.52 percent. Of the 
two bulls he is now using in the herd, the 
dam of one tested 4.5 percent while the 
dam of the other one tested 4.25 percent. 

There are 180 acres in the farm and since 
the labor shortage became so acute, the 
owner took in a partner, 8. J. Gibson. 
Gibson puts his labor and management 
against the owner’s land, buildings and 
equipment. He gets a third of the net 
profits and takes care of selling the milk to 
restaurants and grocery stores. This 

lan, which was started a year ago last 
anuary, has increased the part those pro- 
ducers can get out of the consumer’s 
dollar from forty-five cents while they 
were wholesaling, to ninety cents now 
that they are jobbing. To do this, it was 
necessary to produce clean milk from an 
accredited herd, then advertise. 

The managment end of this hera is un- 
usual because these partners are keeping 
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The buildings are plain but substantial 


one dairy animal for each two acres in the 
farm. And in so doing, they have to econo- 
mize on feed, on space and on time. 

Moss has completely eliminated red 
clover from his crop plans; he has also 
eliminated the small grains as a cash crop. 
There are four giant “jugs” on the farm 
and enough corn is grown to fill the silos, 
since onal tmust be fed the year around. 
The cows get all the alfalfa they will 
consume, fifty acres of which now grace 
the farm. e cows have access to an 


eighteen-acre field of permanent pasture. 





Will Moss looking over a bunch of young stuff 


as well and as easily.” A drum hoist in the 
barn unloads the alfala hay and thereby 
saves half the time ordina~ily consumed 
by a man driving horses. “1 have paid as 
high as $5 a day for men to drive teams 
on the hay fork,” said Moss, “and this 
machinery almost paid for itself the first 
year. The hoist, driven by en electric 
motor, has three levers on it—one for up, 
one for south, and the third for no: th.” 
In the cow barn a milking machine ex- 
tracts the milk to a merry rhythm. The 
owner installed this machine twelve years 
ago and it is still working well; one of the 
milk units bought at that time is still in 


The farm work is all done by mules, the 
road work by trucks. Moss explained 
that he uses mules because he can always 
sell them when he wants to. “With horses 
you may find yourself thru with them for 
the season with positively no chance to 
get rid of them.” 

In order to save space, all the straw 
produced on the Moss farm is baled and 
stored in the barn. The barn was remod- 
eled for dairy-cows. As it already had a 
cement floor, holes were packed in the 
cement and gutters put in. Windows were 
placed along the south side of the barn. 

But it is in his crops that this owner 
believes he is getting the largest econo- 
mies. Growing alfalfa “ay him much 
more hay and pasture than did the red 
clover which he used for years. Just 
south of the house there is a fourteen-acre 
field. This year he cut two crops off i 
let it grow a little, after which it past 
fifty head of cows for thirty days. On 
another field of alfalfa, he got one good 
crop of hay, then after it grew up some, 
he had thirteen head of “coming-two’ 
heifers on it until late in the fall. 

Moss has eliminated wheat from his crop 
vocabulary and sows nothing but corn, 
rye, and alfalfa. This year he had sixty 
acres in corn. This fall the entire ac 
peta eget al a er dey beep. 
spring pasture. In the spring forty acres 
of this will be plowed under be corn, the 
other twenty will be sowed to sweet 
clover for pasture. 

Moss declares that alfalfa is the —_ 
man’s milk staff. Three years ago he 
bought a piece of land that adjoined the 
place. This had been run, and run, and 
run—until its annual crop was about a 





“half-ton’ of shaved timothy 
they sorrel. This soil was plowed for wheat, 





November, 1924 
and 


but it was hard and wouldn’t work down 
so it was left until the following July, then 
plowed again, limed, worked down, and 
seeded with twelve pounds of genuine 
Grimm seed. When this came up, it 
seemed a full stand of sorrel. Discourag- 
ing, indeed! But the alfalfa gained ground 
and the sorrel lost out. Ina year from that 
time, this was the prettiest field of alfalfa 
in Cass county. Moss believes that the 
Grimm seed was responsible. 

Moss cultivates his alfalfa fields and 
contends that cultivation is as essential 
for alfalfa as for corn. ‘‘Let’s grant that 
alfalfa roots can take free nitrogen from 
the air and make it into plant food nitro- 
gen. How can it do this unless the air can 
get to its roots?” he askes. 

The dairy herd, which now consists of 
about a third registered Holsteins and two- 
thirds high grades, consumes home-grown 
feeds almost entirely except oilmeal and 
oats now and then. The dairy matrons 
are fed grain the year around, generally 
a mixture of twenty percent ground wheat, 
thirty percent ground corn, thirty-five 
percent ground oats and fifteen percent 
oilmeal. The grains are und on the 
farm by a grinder driven an electric 
motor. The ground feed is delivered to a 
bin on the barn floor and runs by gravity 
down to the bins below where it is right 
in front of the cows, handy for rapid feed- 

—I. J. M., Ind. 


THE « HAMPION COW MOTHER 


The mother of twenty heifer calves 
and one bull calf, Financial King’s Inter- 


est, the Jersey cow shown here, is the 


world’s ———- cow mother for all 
breeds. She died August 6th at the age 
of twenty-four years and seven months. 

She was not tested until her nineteenth 





The mother of twenty-one calves 


ane when she made 401.09 pounds of 
utterfat officially while with calf and 
followed it in her twentieth year with 
400 pounds of butterfat. 


PROPOSES TO ENSILE FODDER 

My silo is entirely too small to store all 
the ensi I will need for the coming 
winter. ow would it be to stack the 
fodder and then some time this winter put 
it into the silo? I would rather do this 
than leave it in the shock. But I will leave 
it in the shock long enough that it may 
3 as * L., Ind. ~ 

n some of the country, silage 
made from | wp fodder is ret used 
with considerable success. This is espe- 
cially the case where the silo capacity is 
not sufficient for the season’s supply. It 
would be well to follow out your plan in a 
case of this sort, and stack the corn 
fodder as soon as it has sufficiently cured 
in order that —_ ad be re little weath- 
e as possible. satisfactory silage 
out not be made out of corn fodder 
which has weathered. Shock corn only 
should be used for this purpose, and this 
should by all means have been cut before 
it has had a chance to weather. 


Keeping of dairy cows was the greatest 
factor in the development of man from a 
state of barbarism. : 
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Sweeney Trai 


ns Men 
To Make Big Money! 








so you can come right now— 


as went yun t eneened — A N 

n anything else in the wor 

one I Know: you can if ee nd Ow 
will try. am doing my pi 

by A S. my tuition price Cuts t he 


without any more delay, to 2 
the largest and greatest Auto- uw 10m 


mobile school in the world— 
You’ve long wanted to come to this 
Million Dollar School, but you just 
couldn’t see how you could make i 
NOW IT WILL BE EASY and I am 
sure you are going to come. You 
know a8 well as I do that training 
counta, I’ve raised the salaries of 
thousands of other fellows—I can do 
it for you. Just as long as you 
keep drifting, it will be the same 
daily grind year after year, but if 
you decide now to come here, spend 
a few weeks in actual ‘‘Learn By 
Doing’’ training, there’s a good job 
paying big money ready for you. 

z. J, SWEENEY, President. 





Get the Best 
and Get It for Less 


The Million Dollar Sweeney School 
Building is just across the Plaza from 
the Union Station, and stands at the 
foot of beautiful Memorial Hill upon 
which a $2,000,000 building is be- 
ing completed. It is 10 stories high 
and covers 12 acres of floor space. 
Every foot is devoted to practical 
instruction and floor after floor filled 
with the very latest gas engine, elec- 
trical and radio equipment for you to 
work on. Scores of expert instruc- 
tors all trained under the Sweeney 
System to work with you. No other 
school in the world offers you or can 
give you this wonderful opportunity. 
Now, with tuition price cut exactly 
in half, there is nothing to keep you 
from coming right now. The Sweeney 
School is a small City in itself, 





This is the Most Amazing Offer 1 Have 
Ever Made Since the Completion of My 
Million Dollar Building Six Years Ago 


I know this is a radical move on my part, but it is the im- 

ossible things that I always like to do and this has been a 
Bie factor in the great success of this school in turning out 
over 60,000. graduates, and I estimate of that number 20,000 
of them are making big money in their own business. SO IF 
YOU WILL COME RIGHT NOW I WILL OUT THE PRICE 
JUST EXACTLY ONE HALF. I further guarantee you the 
same high class practical instruction under skilled instructors 
that has made the Sweeney Automotive and Electrical School 
World Famous. 

I know there are thousands of F pe fellows right now ready 
to take the first step toward independence, ormer tuition 
rice has held you back—you were afraid you could not make 
fe. NOW I AM MAKING IT EASY FOR YOU—JUST HALF 
PRICE. You must ACT NOW, not NEXT WEEK or NEXT 
MONTH. I’ve got everything here you want—the largest 
school in the world—the greatest equipment—over $200,000 
jnvested—over $50,000 invested in my big Radio Station WHB. 


Learn a Trade But Learn It Right 


Look at the views of my students doing actual work, These 
boys know they will soon be ready to take positions in any 
part of the country paying from $150 to $500 a month and 
more, or owning their own business. YOU CAN DO IT TOO, 
Just picture yourself in a few weeks as a skilled mechanic 
holding down a big responsible high salaried job or running 

our own business. DECIDE NOW TO LEARN A TRADE, 

here’s ONLY ONE WAY to learn if you want to save time 
and money and popes rly trained—THE SWEENEY SYSTEM 
OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. You get this at the World's 
Greatest Trade School, the Million Dollar Sweeney School and 
you get it nowhere else. These photographs show only a smal 
a of my $200,000 equipment. When there’s anything new 
mn mechanical equipment, Sweeney will have it. 


The Man Who “Knows How” 
Gets the Big Paying Jobs 


The biggest salaries in the history of the Automotive and 
Electrical business are being paid to men who ‘‘Know How.’’ 
The Sweeney trained man is in demand everywhere. If you 
are mechanically inclined COME RIGHT NOW TO THE MIL- 
LION DOLLAR SWEENEY SCHOOL. I teach you by doing 
actual work, You'll wear overalls, get your hands and clothes 
dirty and greasy, BUT YOU'LL LEARN everything about all 
kinds of automobiles, tractors, oxy-acetylene welding, vulcaniz. 
ing, battery work, electrical work, building and repairing*radia 
sets and in a few weeks be able to cash in on your time. No 
previous experience or education is needed. You only need to be 
willing towork. THE SWEENEY SYSTEM OF TRAINING IS 
PRACTICAL FROM START TO FINISH. No books are used, no 


dry lectures. You work with your hands on most complete equip- 
ment in any school in the world. From your very frst da fn 
the school you do actual work on live engines. The SWEENEY 
SYSTEM is the original ‘‘LEARN BY DOING’’ method. 
Just send me your name and I will send 
ro my 64-page big illustrated catalog. 
t = a “ root Pisteree-aews how 
mechanics do all kinds of expert jobs. 
Lists the opportunities in the Auto business. Expinies — 
by step how Sweeney Students learn to be ski'led mechanics, 
Shows how easy it is to fit yourself for big paying jobs. I 
will send you this Free—no cost—no obligation, rite for it 
today. I also want to tell you how Sweeney Students enjoy 
themselves while training. The big swimming pool, read ng 
and lounging rooms, entertainment, band and orchestra con- 
certs, Radio broadcasting. You just can’t appreciate the won- 
derful opportunities the Sweeney School offers you and how 
much it will mean to you, until you come. So, ANSWER THIS 
AD NOW, I can't tell you how long my amaz- 
ing offer will hold good. To be sure of this 
BIG SAVING, write me today or better still 
wire me when you will be here. No colored om 
Students accepted, 
EZ. J. SWEENEY, President. 





So You Can 
Start 
Training At Once 


Your 








| Cut Tuition Price One- 
Half to Make it Easy 
For You To Come Now 


Mail the Coupon Right Now or Wire 
Me When You Will Be Here. I want 
to prove that you can do what thou- 
sands of men in just your position 
have done as a result of SWEENEY 
TRAINING, Takeup the Aut@Business 
now. LEARN IT AT SWEENEY'S. 
Ask any Sweeney Man. They are in 
good positions all over the country, 
repairing and selling Autos, driving 
cars and trucks, mechanics running 
garages, tire shops, battery stations, 
welders, handling radio supplies, 
Right now over fifteen million cars 
and there’s a big increasing demand 
for servicing these cars, 


































Emory J. Sweeney, President 


M-201 Sweeney School, Kansas City, Me. 


Send me Free 64-page 
can get my Tuition at Half Cost. 


catalog and how I 
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BROTHERS 


Famous since 1847 











U. S. Government Jobs 
$1140 to $2600 Year 


/ 

MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up / FRANKLIN 
Steady Work Wo Layotts_,/ ae se 
Paid Vacations - a 

/ Gentlemen: Kindly send 
Commnen, oSusatten /_me, at once, without obli- 
7_.gation on my part, list of 

BIG OPPOR- rs U. 8. Government big paid 
TUNITY FOR > Beristene now obtainable. 
FARMERS Si vise me also, regarding the 

: aries, hours, work, vacation an 

Mail coupon ¢P <i me how I can get a position, 





today— / sending me also free sample examina- 
SURE YA tion ing lessons. 
/ 
/ Name 
‘ 
7 Address. 














Successful farmers like Successful Farming- 
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SUCCESSFUL PARMING 


SILAGE VS. FODDER 


Corn used for silage proved to be worth 
forty-eight percent more than when used 
as fodder for dairy cows at the Iowa state 
college last year. 

‘our Holstein cows were fed for three 
thirty-day periods on alternate ro 
starting and closing with fodder. e 
middle thirty-day period they received 

i The ration consisted of two parts 
cracked corn, one part ground oats, one 
bran and one part oilmeal. It was 
ed according to the individual produc- 
tion of the cows, Six pounds of alfalfa 
per cow daily were allowed during the 
entire test. While on silage, the cows 
were fed all the silage they would eat. 

Using $4.50 per ton as the cost of the 
silage and current prices for hay and 
grain, the feed cost of 100 pounds of milk 
was seventy-seven cents. To produce 
milk at the same price with fodder, the 
fodder must be valued at $5.05 a ton. An 
acre yield of silage at the college farm is 
conservatively eight tons while fodder 
runs around 3.4 tons. At $4.50 and $5.05 
a ton, corn in silage would be worth $36 
an acre for cows and in fodder $17.17. 

Possibly something happened this fall 
that prevented you from filling your silo. 
In Dakota county, Minnesota, S$. E. Van 
Slyke & Son ran out of silage in December 
last year. They immediately refilled with 
fodder and again in March they refilled. 
After the first day the cows ate this silage 
with as great relish as for green corn. The 
same amount of grain was fed as before 
and there was no decrease in milk flow. 
The silage was cleaned up almost as well 
as tho made in the regular way. 


STRIPPINGS TESTED HIGH 


Old farmers used to poke fun at the 
—— colleges and ask the boys 
who returned with sheepskins tucked away 
under their arms, if they had been taught 
how to milk. But it now appears that 
there are milkers and then some, and that 
milking is about the most particular job 
on the dairy farm. 

“One muilker dries off a cow and re- 
duces the owner’s income while another 
keeps the cow milking and increases the 
income.” So says Chauncey Town, 
dairyman of Montcalm county, Michigan. 
“Tt is very important that each cow be 
milked dry because this not only keeps 
her milking longer, but the strippings are 
the richest part of the milk. 

“One night while the tester was here, 
he had milked one cow in the herd that 
does not give down as readily as some of 
the others. When I got thru with my cow, 
I stripped her out dry and the tester took 
a sample of the half-quart of milk I got. 
Much to his surprise and to mine, this 
milk tested eleven percent fat. This im- 
pressed me with the necessity for clean 
milking.” —I. J. M., Ind. 


DRINKING CUPS PROFITABLE 


Drinking cups for cows pay for them- 
selves in three to four months according 
to sixteen members of the Pine count 
Minnesota, testing association. Harold 
Roth, the tester for this association, has 
the figures to show that five cows which 
freshened about the same time made an 
increase in production amounting to $1.68 
a cow per month after the cups were in- 
stalled. 

During the cold weather of last Janu- 
ary, cows held up their production where 
cups were used. Others showed u de- 
crease and never came back. Cold water 
taken ae R- Rags stomach , Sonal 
energy and hea nergy and heat come 
from feed. Furthermore, the cow that is 
obliged to go outdoors to drink, in 

bitter wind, will not take as much water 
as her body requires to produce milk in 























STEWART HARTSHORN COM@ANY; 
“A250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


Worn by thousands of farmers and outdoor 
workers everywhere. It is made of strong, knit 
cloth with knit-in wool-fleece lining, cut to fit 


the body snugly without binding, wil! not rip, 
ravel or tear, wearslike iron ton can be washed 
without losing its shape or warmth. Three 
styles—coat with or without collar and vest.- 
ASk your dealer. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts a 
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A WAY TO CUT FEED COSTS 


Those who did not lay in a supply of 
mill feeds early in the season, are now 
faced with an increase in prices of as 
much as $6 a ton in some cases. Further 
advances are likely. How to keep down 
cost of production with mounting feed 
costs is going to be a job calling for 
skillful feeding this winter. 

The dairy department at the Univer- 
sity of Tilinois | gures that many substi- 
tutions of cheaper feeds may be made 
without seriously reducing production. 
For example, it suggests the possible use 
of barley for corn. A hundred pounds 
of shelled corn may be replaced by 108 
— of ground barley, 101 pounds of 

ominy feed or 122 pounds of ground 
oats. With corn at $1 a bushel, W. R. 
Nevens of the department figures barley 
worth 79 cents a bushel, oats 47 cents 
and hominy feed $35.35 a ton. Cost of 
grinding is not considered. 

Substitution may also be made with 
the we phe — As a rule, high pro- 
tein feeds cnet, but when corn is 
high the ae A of t — protein feeds 
increases because they f some of 
the feed constituents found in corn. With 
corn worth $1 a bushel, cottonseed meal 
is figured by the dairy department as 
worth $60 a ton, linseed oilmeal $54, bran 
$32, soybeans $57 and gluten feed $47. 


MAKES PROFIT FROM GOATS 

Altho a popular prejudice still exists 
against milk goats in the mens, J. R. 
Davis, Cherokee county, Kansas, 
found them profitable. With two does 
for a start in 1912, he now has thirty- 
seven head. 

His plan of renting goats to families in 
which there are sickly children is unique. 
The price charged varies between fifteen 
and twenty-five cents per doe per day 
according to the amount of milk pro- 


A pair of Toggenburgs 


duced, and the goat’s board. In almost 
every instance, the children improve in 
health after drinking the goat’s milk for a 
few weeks. 

Considerable milk is sold at twenty-five 
cents a quart direct from the main herd. 
Any surplus is separated and the cream 
made into butter. 

A doe requires much the same care as a 
dairy cow but will do well on one-fifth as 
much feed. Davis says his Toggenburg 
goats will produce from two to five quarts 
of milk a day on pasture, but like the 
dairy cow, will do better when fed grain. 

A sloping, well-drained pasture is best 
suited for milk goats; and while they are 
hardy, outdoor animals, they must have 
shelter during stormy or very cold 
weather. The does are trained to step 
upon a box at milking time. When thru, 
or: step down and another takes their 


Pp 

Davis sells does for prices varying be- 
tween $25 and $75, depending upon the 
age — nae ability of the individual. 


“7 


The Hampshire Swine Record Associ- 
ation, 409 Wisconsin Ave., Peoria, Illi- 
nois, has a number of large pictures for 
free distribution to vocational teachers 





To be sure of getting there and back — water, gas, oil and 





and others interested. 


WEED CHAINS 
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WEED CHAINS 


NE can never tell when rain or snow 
will turn comparatively good roads into 
slippery, treacherous ribbons of mud. Even 
on the hard road you may need your chains 
to carry you safely over stretches of icy or 
wet and oily pavement. 


Stuck in the mire, or with wheels spinning 
on a glassy, tractionless surface a full gas 
tank is useless and you are helpless. Be 
wise — take your chains along on every trip. 
Put them on at the first sign 
of trouble ahead. Then there 
will be no occasion to be sorry. 


Genuine WEED Chains for ae 
and size of tire, together vats W. 

Cross Chains and WEED Pliers 
for replacing worn-out Cross Chains 


are sold by garages, auto accessory 
and ph hs po Bi everywhere. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sale Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia “Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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Do you depend 
on a bucket? 


When fire once starts on a farm, it 
usually travels fast. The means for 
fighting it are generally so inadequate 
that losses are heavy and the chances 
of extinguishing it are slight. 

That is why the farmer needs the 
most complete and the most reliable 
insurance he can buy. Through one 
Hartford Agent and the company he 
represents the farmer can procure pro- 
tection on every risk he takes. Hart- 
ford protection is real protection, for 
in over a century the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has never failed 
to pay promptly every honest loss. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


and Indemnity Company write 
every form ef inmrance 
emeapt life, 








2 t dren to safety; that the fire extinguishers 
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YOU NEED THESE BULLET 
“A dairy cow is no better than her 


udder,” according to Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1442 just issued by the United States 
department of agriculture on “Udder 
Diseases of Cows.”” More than twenty of 
the common diseases and conditions that 
are responsible for t loss to the dai 
industry are carefully described. In addi- 
tion, there is some general information on 
how to care for cows to prevent many of 
the troubles caused by carelessness. 

“Care and Management of Dairy Bulls,”’ 
which is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1412, 
should also be in the hands of every man 
who has a dairy bull to care for. Because 
of their temperament, dairy bulls are often 
difficult to handle; consequently they do 
not always receive the proper care, exer- 
cise and management. As a result they 
fail to give the best results. Proper care 
will eliminate much of the danger in 
handling a bull and increase his period of 
usefulness. 

Both bulletins are free so long as the 
supply lasts. , oe the Sees 

epartment of agriculture, i n, 
D. C., for them 


STANDARDS OF SAFETY FIRST 
Continued from page 17 


tell all that the Laboratories are doing to 
discover the weak and dangerous points 
in devices in common use. They point 
out these defects to the manufacturers. 
When corrected, and the factory turns out 
safe products they get the Laboratories’ 
labels which are a guarantee to the buyer 
that here is a well-made product. e 
Underwriters’ Laboratories is a non-profit 
organization creating standards of safety 
as a result of scientific investigation. You 
have a right to inquire of your dealer be- 
fore purchase, “Has this thing been passed 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories?” You 
will not get such products at the bargain 
counters. You will pay a fair priceforasafe 
article, but it is cheap insurance at that. 
You who are responsible as school di- 
rectors for schoolhouse construction or 
maintenance, should know that the fire 
escapes on the building will the chil- 





will operate efficiently after months hang- 
ing on the walls, and if used that the fumes 
they create are not as fatal as the flames 
they extinguish; that the lighting and 
heating systems are not endangering the 
lives of the children; that the stairway 
treads are not worn so as to cause slipping 
and piling 4 at the lower landing in case 
of panic. e apparatus in the domestic 
science room pa in the manual trainin 
room of your consolidated school shou! 
be safe under the careless handling of 
children. 

All these things can be bought from 
manufacturers who have submitted their 
ng tae to the searching tests of the 

nderwriters’ Laboratories and who pay 
them for continued factory inspection at 
frequent intervals to see that the work- 
men are living up to instructions. 

Some day farm implements will be more 
safe than most of them are. Factory 
machinery has been made safe for the 
workmen. That is the law. Self-feeders 
on threshing machines, shredders and 
silage cutters have eliminated much of the 
danger in connection with these. Those 
who feed by hand into the machine should 
tie a strap to the wrist that is apt to be 
caught, thus holding the hand out of 
ono, All revolving pullies in reach 
of ¢ anne should have no projecting set 
screw h eg eae gage 
covered by a guard. If the manufac- 
turer has not protected the gears and re- 








lvi with guards the 
echt icas. Guay saves Sorrow. i 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND FELL TREES 


| WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 10 


Men At 1/20 the Cost—Saws 
25 Cords a Day. 


A log saw that will burn any fuel and 
deliver the surplus power so necessary 
to fast sawing is sure to show every 
owner an extra profit of over $1,000.00 
a year. 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw 
which has met such sensational success. 
The WICO Magneto equipped Witte is 
known as the standard of power saws— 
fast cutting, with a natural “arm-swing” 
and free from the usual log-saw troubles. 
It burns kerosene, gasoline or distillate 
so economically that a full day’s work 
costs only twenty-two cents. 





Wm. Middlestadt reports that the Witte 
has replaced forty men using buck-saws. 
Hundreds of users saw as much as twenty- 
five cords a day. 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
Witte Log and Tree saw can make easily 
$50.00 a day with the outfit and so confident 
is he that he offers to send the complete 
combination log and tree saw on ninety days’ 
free trial to anyone who will write to him, 
The prices are lowest in history and under 
the method of easy payments spread over a 
year, ony a few dollars down puts the Witte 
to work for you. 

If you are interested in making more 
money sawing wood and clearin our place 
at small cost, write Mr. Witte ¥ ay at the 
Witte Engine — 6613 Witte Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., or 6613 Em Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for full details of this remarkable 
offer. You are under no obligation by writing. 


Save $10.00 to $40.00 a Ton on 


MINERAL MIXTURES 


Feed Minerals and Save on Corn. 


Wi the commission 


* . . 
Reputation Mineral Mixtures 
are made of the best materials obtainable, and we 

guarantee quality and formula as on every bag. 


COSTS LESS READY MIXED THAN TO MAKE 
IT YOURSELF. 

Minerals are endorsed State cultural Col- 
leges and feed } as utely essential 
to successful st raisin r— produces remarkable 
results because it supplies calcium, phosphorus, 
sodium, chlorine and iodine, minerals usually miss- 
ing in everyday f 

akes less feed per 100 gemnte of grain. 
‘roduces more profit use shorter feeding 
ported enables you to reach the early and higher 
arket. 

Results count! Try our Mineral Mixture on our 
guarantee. Some feeders prefer one formula, some 
another. We have several different mixtures. 

OUR MOST. POPULAR 
FORMULA, 
lowa Modified. 


Sulphur 4%, copperas 2%, gilau- 


ber Its 6%, ° 
qomumen * t. High catchy 


t 1 
limestone s57% spent bone black 














25%, hardwood ashes 10%, t 
meal 5% and 84 iodide 
Price, 100 WS. cccccccccccces a 
pce 300 = covccccecvccoos . 38 
ce icin wsineneeand x 
pped from Chicago, Indianapolis ‘or ez 
gO, 


hi 
City. Send all orders to Chica 
rite for prices and formulas for different mix- 
tures—all at a big saving. for Booklet 65SS1. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 












Rush your name and address and 
learn how to get this handsome 14 Kt 
gold filled man’s watch and chain AB- 
ILUTELY FREE. Watch has 10 


ewel | movement. Write = 
lows, delay for FREE watch 
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NITROGEN AND BETTER WHEAT 
Continued from page 13 
consideration to the inherent ability of 
soils to fix nitrogen. That ability depends 
upon bacterial action, it is true; but it 
depends almost as much upon the ability 
to get the nitrogen in the first place: In 
other words, the bugs must have access to 
the air, and, since that access is limited 
in soil that is packed hard, we now come 
up against an additional benefit to be 
ain from our old friend Summer 

allowing. 

This friend serves a number of purposes, 
like keeping weeds down and conserving 
soil moisture—and, so far as the fixation 
of nitrogen is concerned, he renders an 
additional service by aerating the soil 
and mixing air with the dirt so the bacteria 
will have plenty of raw material to run 
thru their fixing laboratories. 

It must be admitted in sober truth that 
the mere availability of nitrogen in the 
soil is net a guarantee that the wheat 
kernels will contain an abundant supply 
of protein. Other factors may intervene; 
but the accompanying tables seem to indi- 
cate that most of the facts are on the side 
of more soil nitrogen. 

What we need to do is plan our efforts 
as wheat growers se that the nitrogen 
content of our wheat soils’ will be main- 
tained at the maximum, or as near to it 
as we can approach. Afterward we must 
use good seed to give healthy plants, we 
must prepare the seedbed in the manner 
best calculated to make the available 
nitrogen fully available—and leave the 
few days of nitrogen-starch deposition in 
the lap of chance. But if we haven’t done 
our part, we should not blame chance for 
all the things that happen. 

It will be argued that because a given 
plot of ground produces high protein wheat 
one year, and bw protein wheat the next, 
nitrogen and other soil make-up have 
nothing to do with protein. That, of 
course, is wrong. 

Every wheat grower knows that sandy 
land normally produces wheat of lower 
protein content than “tight’”’ land in the 
same section. That ought to prove that 
soil does have something to do with the 
matter. The fact of variations in the 
protein content of wheat on the same land 
may be due to “wrong” climatic condi- 
tions—it may also be due in even larger 
measure to the fact that nitrogen is less 
available in certain years. For, be it re- 
membered, the availability of the nitrogen 
is just as important as-the quantity. 

It has been found that nitrogen will 
leach out of the soil under certain condi- 
tions. Rain water probably dissolves the 
nitrates and carries them away. This may 
cause individual fields to vary in the per- 
centage of available nitrogen from year to 
year, and it is to be expected that fields 
cropped to wheat continuously will have 
less available nitrogen than fiek's not so 
cropped because the wheat is taking the 
element out and adding none in replace- 
ment. 

If the bacteria in the soil cannot fix 
enough nitrogen between seasons to make 
up the loss, the second crop will have less 
to draw upon. Then, if that crop happens 


to strike some of those “wrong” kind of |} 


days, it wili be out of luck in a double sense. 

There, now, is the nitrogen tale (or tail 
as you prefer to consider it): 

First—Protein in wheat goes a long way 
toward determining the me of wheat; 

Second—Protein is dependent upon 
nitrogen; 

Third—The wheat plant cannot obtain 
nitro except it be in the soil in avail- 
able form; and 

Fourth—The. two most practicable 
means of adding to soil nitrogen are 
summer fallowing and the use of legumes. 

All of which brings us to the conclusion 
that summer fallowing and legumes ought 
to give wheat more protein (more price, 
if you please). 
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BOSCH ELECTRIC 





WINDSHIELD WIPER 
an absolutely reli- 
able automatic 
cleaner thatis oper- 





ated electrically. 
Not affected by en- 
gine speeds. Puts no 
burden on the 
battery. $9.50 each. 


A 


© 
A new scien--> 

tific device © 
that controls 

car springs \. 
perfectly and 
provides true 
riding comfort 
at low cost. Prices per pair: 
For Fords, $10.00. For Medium 
Cars, $15.00. For Heavy Cars 
and Trucks, $20.00. 








BOSCH SHOCK 
ABSORBER 







BOSCH 
SPARK PLUG 
L gas-tight plug 
with the unbreak- 
able insulator and 
the nickel steel 
electrodes.Get the 
genuine—it's red! 
oy te pre 
00, size, 
T5e, 
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In Canada $17.58 


An Ignition System for Fords that is 
absolutely dependable, efficient and long 
lived. It will make your Ford start 
easily in cool weather or hot—it’s water- 
proof and oil proof—rain ‘can’t affect it. 
It will do away with “bucking” at all 
speeds, stop your ignition troubles, 
make constant timer changes unneces- 
sary and save more than its first cost in 
six months. The spark advance is auto- 
matic. Used by more than a hundred 
thousand Ford owners, thousands of 
whom have written glowing letters of 
praise and satisfaction. 


It is “Bosch Made”—manufactured by 
the makers of the world famous Bosch 
Magneto—backed by the Bosch Guar- 
antee, and serviced by nearly a thousand 
Bosch Service Stations. Your money 
back in 30 days if not entirely satisfied. 


Write for literature 


Dealers—Certain territories 
ties for tive, well informed 


resent unusual opportuni- 
rs. Write or wire now. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO. CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit 


New York 


Branches: 


Chicago San Francisce 
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MY RECORDS MAKE OUR HENS PAY 


And Very Little Time Is Required to Keep Them 


By KIRK FOX 
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Mrs. Schroedermeier and a few of her leghorns, Note the abundance of windows and the ventilators over the doors 


RS. H. H. SCHROEDERMEIER, Bremer county, Iowa 
was not putting the cart before the horse when she told 
me how records make her hens pay. For no matter how 

well hens may be fed and housed, there will always be a certain 
ene ot them that will prove to be loafers. 

usiness-like system of keeping records is used, how is one to 
know whether the feed is paid for or not? 

For many years the Schroedermeiers have owned a big dairy 
farm. The cows have been tested regularly to make sure they 
were paying their way, yet the hens seemed to enjoy 2 — 
pevwane. hey could work or not just as they felt inclined. 

rs. Schroedermeier, to whom the work of caring for the flock 
largely fell, finally grew disgusted with the poor production of 
her hens. While the men folks were developing a fine herd of 
purebred Holsteins, she was spending her time on a bunch of 
mongrel fowls picked up here and there at farm sales. ‘Why not 
raise good hens as well as good cows?”’ she reasoned. 

When approached on the subject, Mr. Schroedermeier’s first 
question was, ‘What kind do you want?” followed immediately 
by, “‘Where are you going to get them?” for his wife had named 
single comb, white nahn, a breed that was very scarce in 
that section then. But Mrs. Schroedermeier had been keeping 
her eyes open and informed her husband that somewhere to the 
northeast of their farm she had seen such a flock. 

With such indefinite information, they set out to drive until 
they had found the white leghorn flock. After driving almost all 
day, Mr. Schroedermeier told his wife he was certain she had 
seen white chickens in her dreams and that surely no such flock 
existed in that county. They continued the search, however, 
until finally, late in the day, they passed a yard full of the 
desired breed. Here they were successful in arranging for 
enough eggs to fill two incubators. In the fall the mixed flock 
was sold and white leghorns have ruled the roost on that farm 
ever since. 

The possession of a standard bred flock did not insure high 
egg production, however. Vigilant culling and careful feeding, 

ded by records, were still necessary. Three years ago Mrs. 
Schroedermeier began keeping records by her own system. The 
time necessary to keep books on the flock was so little in com- 
parison to their value, that they have been kept continuously 
since that time. A year ago, however, the uniform system em- 
—, by the poultry department at the state college was 

opted. 


How the Records Are Kept 


LARGE advertising calendar, such as is commonly distrib- 
™ uted by drug stores, is the day book. The number of eggs 
laid, sold and consumed at home each day is recorded in the 
square for that date. If any hens die or are sold, the fact is noted 
down along with anything else in regard to the flock. At the be- 
ginning of each month a supply of feed sufficient for thirty days 
is mixed, weighed and shoveled into bins in the henhouse. 
When the month has closed, figures from the calendar are 
transferred to the record book along with the weights of feed 
used. There is, therefore, a record of each day’s production 
and the feed used. For her flock of 150 hens, this does not 
_— two hours a month of Mrs. Schroedermeier’s time. 
“The satisfaction of knowing what the actual income is and 
how much is profit, repays me for all the work involved,” she 
says. Incidentally she is able to check up on the effect of differ- 
ent feed combinations and by the use of records kept cooper- 
atively with the agricultural college, the returns from hatchi 
and breeding stock have increased greatly. 
e flock is replenished each year with pullets from a 


nless a strict, 


breeding pen. Mrs. Schroedermeier found that it took too long 
to increase production when hatching eggs were used from the 
entire flock. A breeding pen was established, therefore, into 
which forty-five select hens are placed with cockerels from high 
producing mothers. 

This year 220 chicks were raised from this pen and there 
are 132 good pullets. These pullets will be carefully culled by a 
poultry expert from the college and enough selected for next 
year’s breeding work. The balance that makes standard 
qualifications will replace old hens and culls removed from the 
main flock. The breeding pen is filled with pullets and the best 
layers of the previous year. 

A toe punch is used to mark the chicks from the breeding pen. 
Two holes are punched in the web and each year a different web 
is punched so that it is possible to tell at a glance the age of a 
hen. In two years, of course, all the webs would have been 
used and in order to avoid repeating it is necessary to use bands. 
This is only resorted to in the case of a few exceptionally good 
hens, however, for birds are seldom kept until they are four 
years old, 

Culling Is Also Necessary 


MBS. SCHROEDERMEIER is just as emphatic about the 

importance of culling as she is about records. “One must 
always be culling,” she told me and to prove her point explained 
that after carefully culling her flock twice, she found that still 
every fourth hen was a boarder. In 1920 forty culls were re- 
moved from the main flock and penned by themselves for two 
months. Altho they received the best of feed and care, they 
did not lay two dozen eggs. 

The pullets will be housed about November 15th and given 
special feed. Mixed with the old hens, they do not get as much 
corn as they need or else the old hens get too much. Were it 
not for the rush of farm work, they would be penned at least 
two weeks earlier. 

All the birds are permitted to range during the winter when 
the weather permits. The poultry house is sheltered by a grove 
and the other farm buildings, so conditions are the best obtain- 
able for getting the flock outside. Mixing is avoided by letting 
the breeding pen and the main flock out on alternate days. 

Both t and ge see are kept in mind while selecting 
breeding birds wo incubators are used, one of 400-egg 
capacity and the other a 200-egg machine. Eggs for hatchin 
purposes are sold locally as well as cockerels and pullets. Good 
roosters are kept with the main flock during the winter so hatch- 
ing eggs may be obtained from it as well as from the breeding 
pen. A much higher — is received, of course, for eggs pro- 
duced by selected fowls. 

The entire flock is housed in one building 16x70 feet. It is the 
shed-roof type and faces the south. Roosts are placed along the 
back with droppings boards under them. Mash hoppers are 
placed against the south wall. The floor is of dirt covered with 
sand. Poured concrete walls support the building. This ar- 
rangement would be quite satisfactory had the walls been set 
deeper into the phd | As oe stand now, the rats are able 
to dig under them and occasionally make a heavy killing among 
the young chicks. Muslin curtains at the front permit a free 
— of air in the coldest weather without injuring the 


Records have made this flock pay. Furthermore, they have 
iven Mrs. Schroedermeier an enthusiasm for her work that was 
king before. They have been instrumental in opening up a 
better market for her eggs and thus make greater returns for 
the labor and feed spent on the flock. 
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How Good Railway 
Service is Benefiting the Farmers 


qe proof of the great value of good and adequate railway service given by the 
way this year’s grain movement has been handled. The prices of grain began in June 
to advance rapidly. Between June 2 and October 7 the cash price of wheat in the Chicago . 
market advanced from $1.10 to $1.50 a bushel; corn from 771% cents to $1.1214; oats from 
4714 to 5614 cents; rye from 6714 cents to $1.3114. 


The farmers desired to ship 
their grain rapidly to take advan- 
tage of these rising prices. The 
railways were all ready to 

andle the business. They 

ad moved more freight cars 
to the west last spring for 
grain handling than ever be- 
fore. They have kept on moving 
cars west as fast as they have 
been needed. They have given 
the farmers the best service in 
handling grain that was ever 
known. 


Record-Breaking 
Movement of Grain 


In the seven weeks ended 
September 27 the railroads 
loaded 460,000 cars with grain 
and grain products. This is 
121,500 more than in the cor- 
responding weeks of 1919; 

' 157,000 more than in 1920; 
61,000 more than in 1921; 84,000 
more than in 1922, and 87,000 
more than in 1923. 


The United States Department 
of Agriculture said in a recent 
bulletin: “Movement of wheat 
has been heavy and accomplished 
with no little credit to the rail- 
roads.” Eugene Meyer, Jr., Man- 
aging Director of the War Fi- 
nace Corporation, said: “‘Rail- 
road efficiency in moving the 
crop has been without pre- 
cedent.”’ 


Good Service Depends 
on Fair Rates 


When people are disposed to 
criticize freight rates, should they 


not stop and think that the kind 
of service the railways can give 
depends on the rates they are 
allowed to charge and the earn- 
ings they make? 


Freight rates were reduced in 
1922. There has been a strong de- 
mand since then for additional 
reductions in the rates on farm 
products. Hf these reductions had 
been made, the railways would 
have been crippled financially. 
They would not have been able 
to raise capital with which to buy 
many new locomotives and cars. 
They would not have been able to 
put and keep the locomotives and 
cars they already had in good 
condition. There would have been 
a “car shortage.” Many thou- 
sands of farmers would not have 
been able to ship their grain and 
take prompt advantage of the 
higher prices. 


Many New Locomo- 
tives and Freight Cars 


But the reduction in rates 
sought since 1922 have not been 
made. In consequence, the rail- 
ways have been able to buy large 
numbers of new locomotives and 
cars. In the year 1923 and in the 
first seven months of 1924, they 
bought 5,145 new locomotives 
and 271,397 new freight cars. 
They also spent a large amount 
of money in improving and in- 
creasing the capacity of their 
tracks and terminals. 


These are the things that 
have made it possible for the 
railways this year to give the 
farmers better service than 
ever before in handling the 
crops. The benefit the farmers 
are deriving from this good 
service is worth many millions 
of dollars more to them than 
any reduction of rates that 
were proposed would have 
been. 


How Good Service 
Can Be Continued 


The kind of service the railways 
will be able to give the farmers 
will depend in future, as it has in 
the past, upon the way they are 
regulated. In order to continue 
to give good service the railways 
must be allowed to charge rates 
which will enable them to earn 
enough to pay their operating 
expenses, taxes, and a fair return 
on the value of their properties 
as found by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in accordance 
with the law. 


In the year 1923 their oper- 
ating expenses per mile were 
110 per cent more than in 1913 
and their taxes per mile 162 
per cent more. Rates cannot be 
safely reduced until operating ex- 
penses and taxes are reduced. The 
Railways for some years have 
paid more taxes than they have 
paid in return to their owners. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic information about railroad 


matters. 


Any questions that you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 





J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago,Rock Island& PacificRailway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & QuincyRailroad, 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railroad, 
Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Lines. 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
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SHOULD HENS BE CONFINED? 


If you want winter eggs, the fowls 
should not be allowed outside when there is 
snow on the ground. And a cold rain is 
even more harmful than snow. A cold 
wind is also sufficient cause for keeping 
the fowls confined. 

Some poultry enthusiasts contend that 
from the time the first snow falls, the 
poultry should not be allowed outdoors 
at all until ufter the last snow of spring. 
I think that this is giving the birds too 
much of a good thing. In most sections of 
the country there are days, even during 
the midwinter season, when the hens 
should be allowed free range. 

I use droppings boards and the nests 
are auntie just under the edge of the 
boards, thus giving the whole floor space 
of the 16x100-foot henhouse for scratching. 
As I keep between four and five hundrel 
laying hens, this gives them plenty of room 
and during the last severe winter we had, 
I kept my fowls confined for over two 
months. 

I found that the hens did fairly well 
under this treatment, but the confinement 
had begun to tell on the egg production 
before the weather again permitted them 
to be out. On an average, I think our 
hens are out about half the time during 
cold weather. 

A deep, scratching litter is needed at 
all times, but it is especially essential when 
the birds are confined. The floor of our 
poultry house is concrete and we keep an 
eight-inch litter of straw on it. All the 
whale grain is fed in this litter; oats in 
the morning and corn in the evening. It 
should be remembered that night comes 
on a little earlier on cloudy days than in 
fine weather. Consequently, the evening 
grain should be given a little earlier, so 
that the birds will have time to eat their 
fill before going to roost. The dry mash 
should be fed in self-feeding hoppers just 
as at other seasons of the year. 

If your house is not equipped with drop- 
pings boards, it will pay you to install 
them. All that is necessary is to place the 
roosts across the back of the house, on a 
level with each other, and then build the 

latform of droppings boards under them. 

n this way the droppings will not go into 
the litter. This saves the frequent chang- 
ing of the litter. 

, Of course, the fowls need green feed 
during the winter months, and perhaps 
a little extra while they are confined. If 
you have used forethought you will have a 
plentiful supply of beets or mangels stored 
away in the winter cellar for the fowls. 
But lacking this, some other sort of green 
food must be fed. I have found an oats 
sprouter to be one hundred percent suc- 
cessful, but if you are feeding any sort of 
sprouted grain use care that it is not even 
the least bit molded. 

Such feed is likely to cause serious loss 
in a flock. If you find it impractical to 
sprout grain and have no other green feed, 

ound alfalfa leaves may be fed in the 

ry mash. We have had fine success by 
feeding ground alfalfa leaves steamed. To 
do this, pour boiling water on the bucket of 
alfalfa, cover tightly and allow to steam 
for half an hour before feeding. It may 
be fed in troughs or a clean space on a con- 
crete floor will be satisfactory.—N. P. 














Lady Purdue, a white leghorn hen 
owned by the Purdue poultry farm, re- 
cently broke the world’s record for long 


distance laying with 1,341 eggs. This is 
more than any trapnested hen was ever 
known to lay. She is out of a 183-egg 
hen and was sired by a cockerel from a 
252-egg hen. 
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T makes no difference whether you are raising White Leg- 
horns, Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, Anconas, Brown Leg- 
horns — whatever the breed you can increase your. produc- 
tion and improve the health conditions of your flock by feeding 


UL-Q:PEp 

EGG MASH 

and we can prove it, Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash has been doing it for 
ultry raisers for years, It will do it for your flock, too, because 
-O-Pep Egg Mash is a scientifically prepared feed containing 

exactly the kind of ingredients your hens need and must have to 

produce eggs abundantly. Give it a trial—you will be agreeably 

surprised with the increased egg production. 


Write us today and we will send our latest Ful-O0-Pep Poul Book FREE. 
You will find this book a big help in solving ALL your try problems. 


The Quaker Gals Company 









YOU LAY THE FOUNDATION 


Lay the foundation of good health, full vigor and 

vitality. Nourish your hens completely this new way 

and see feathers and eggs both come fast. Straight 

grain, scraps and other picked-up outdoor food at this 

time of year just half supply their needs. It makes 
them carry dozens of yolks. No whites can form. Yet 
your hens crave food that will make feathers fast and 
complete countless eggs. This scientifically correct easy- 
to-use Cod Liver Oil mash will give them the materials for 
abundant feathers and add whites to those surplus yolks at 
the same time. It’s the most amazing food ever made for 
producing eggs right through and after the molt without 
Strain on the hen. That’s because it fills every need of the 
hen’s body quickly, easily and with surprising results. Test 
this feed now. See the big change in your hens. Have fresh 
eggs to sell all winter. Buy direct. Send $5.50 with your 
dealer’s name and address for 100 Ib. sack. Freight Prepaid 
East of the Rockies, Learn the way to the satisfaction it is 
bringing thousands, Act At Once! 


F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY 
174 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Maker of Feeds—Best for 40 Years 
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CLEAN UP THE STRAGGLERS 


Dissatisfaction to producer, dealer and 
consumer invariably follows the general 
practice of sending poultry to market in 
poor condition. “Buch stuff is hard for 
the dealer to handle and brings low re- 
turns to the producer. 

O. A. Barton of North Dakota finds it 
profitable to closely confine and feed 
cockerels for ten days to two weeks be- 
fore marketing. In that time they will 
gain from twenty to thirty-five percent 
and make much more desirable carcasses 
and incidentally command a higher price. 
Equal quantities by measure of wheat, 
oats and corn; or wheat, oats and finely 
ground barley moistened with either but- 
termilk or sour milk make the best fat- 
tening rations. 

Use two pounds of milk to one pound 
of ground feed and in case it is not avail- 
able, use fifteen to twenty percent meat 
scraps or tankage and wet with water. 
Feed three times daily what will be 
cleaned up in ten to fifteen minutes. 

There are many cull hens and pullets 
that should be fed up and marketed now. 
Large poultry buying concerns find it 
profitable to feed the farmers’ stuff for a 
time before dressing it. Why cannot 
the farmer do some of the fattening at 
home? Culls and stragglers are worth 
more at Thanksgiving time than ever 
again and their presence in the flock 
spoils its appearance and invites disease 
and losses. 


FEEDING WET MASH 


I have been feeding a balanced ration 
to my hens, but they still fail to lay as 
well as I think they should in the win- 
ter time. Would it pay me to sprout 
oats for them, and also would it pay me 
to feed a wet mash?—Mrs. M. A. E,, 
Neb. 

Many experienced poultrymen have 
found that it is a paying proposition to 
feed a moist mash, and this in addition 
to green feed. Certainly green feed in 
the form of sprouted oats or even 
turnips, mangels, beets, etc., should be 
supplied. We believe that it will pay 
you to sprout oats if it is possible for 
you to do this without an excessive 
amount of work. If your flock is too 
large for you to be able to sprout oats 
you could at least moisten alfalfa meal 
with boiling water, and place this before 
the hens daily. 

Generally speaking, a moist mash is 
not considered necessary under modern 
poultry practice, but we have had some 
of our readers tell us that they find it is 
well to feed a moist mash moderately. 
A good way of doing this is to take some 
of the ordinary dry mash mixture just 
as you use it in the hopper, but with the 
meat scraps left out. Dampen this with 
hot skimmilk. Be sure to feed only in 
moderation, and to feed it the last thing 
at night. Do not allow the hens to get 
too much mash. Only what they will 
clean up before they go to roost will be 
enough, and there should be none left to 
lie around on the feeding boards in the 
morning. You can quickly determine the 
quahtity you should mix up each time. 
In handling the moist A. 3 feeding, it 
is well to mix up a feed of it and have it 
ready just after the night grain ration is 
given. When the hens have consumed 
all the dry mash and grain they will for 
that day, put the moist mash ' before 
them in flat trays, and they will. eat it 
freely. This stuffs them full of feed, 
and in the flock of at least one person 
who has written us, the result has been 
more eggs. 

A caution is given to make the mash 
moist, but not sloppy, and they should 
be able to clean up a full ration of the 
moist mash in no longer than ten 
minutes. 
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waste, These poisons, taken up 


Avoid laxatives—say doctors 
Pills, salts and other laxatives do 


+ Mot overcome constipation, says 

a noted intestinal specialist. He 

so far as to say, “Nothing is 

so bad as the chronic use of lax- 

ative drugs. Their continued use 

tends ay. to aggravate constipa- 

tion and often leads to permanent 
injury.” 

Lubrication is better 
Doctors have found in the 
Nujol lubrication treatment the 
best means of overcoming con- 
stipation. Nujol gently lubri- 
cates and softens the food waste. 
Thus, it helps Nature to secure 
regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol both prevents and over- 
comes constipation. Nujol also 
soothes the suffering of piles, re- 
lieves the irritation, brings com- 












Get Rid of Constipation 


EN you are constipated you are sick on your feet—unfit for 
the day’s work. Poisons have formed in the accumulated food 


body. The first results are hestack 
ness, biliousness and the like. But these are only symptoms of a graver 
danger. If this intestinal poisoning continues unc in ti 
become a victim to some serious organic disease. 
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the blood, attack all parts of the 


e,a nating of heaviness, sleepless- 


, in time you 


fort and helps to remove them. 


Avoid constipation and enjoy 
abundant health by taking Nujol 
regularly, It is not a medline or 
laxative and cannot gripe. Like 

ure water it is harmless, Nujol 
is used by physicians and in lead- 
ing hospitals. 

Nujol makes you as 
clockwork. It establishes the habit 
of internal cleanliness—the health- 
iest habit in the world. For sale 
in all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oi Co 
(New Jersey). 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


A Lubricant — not a Laxative 








































FATTENING TURKEYS 

E marketing season for turkeys is 
very short. he best market usually 
runs from the middle of November to the 
latter part of December. / 

Turkeys should be started by feeding 
night and morning, just enough feed at 
a time so that they will go away still a 
little hungry. The feed may be gradually 
increased in quantity until they are given 
all they will clean up three times a day 
during the week before they are to be 
marketed. 

A good feed, and one that most turkey 
feeders find satisfactory, is equal parts 
of wheat and oats during the first part of 
the fattening season, gradually changing 
to corn as the weather becomes cooler. 
It is a common mistake made by most 
raisers to begin feeding about November 
ist with corn only. But since no prelimi- 
nary feeding has made the birds accus- 
tomed to such heavy feeding, scours often 
result, especially if new corn is used. Old 
corn, which is free from mustiness, is a 
much better feed than new corn. - 

The wild turkeys put themselves in 
prime condition on a diet of nuts and 
acorns, and where these feeds are avail- 
able as they frequently are, they may 
be used. Best results, however, are ob- 
tained when a grain ration of oats, wheat 
and corn is fed. : 

Some feeders have tried confining the 
turkeys while they are being fattened, but 
with little success. When confined to a 
yen, they may eat heartily for a few days 

ut afterwards lose their appetites and 
then begin to lose flesh. A certain amount 
of liberty and range is aenereey to keep 
them hungry and in good, healthy condi- 
tion. Where this is combined with a good 
feeding ground, as is the case when they 
are allowed to run in a corn field that has 
been hogged off, results are more than 
likely to be gratifying.—L. 8S. R. 





HENS NEED MINERAL MATTER 

The production of eggs and the de- 
velopment of the hen’s body both re- 

uire mineral matter. I find that pullets 
aiieian large, wide and deep eg 
more readily when they have enough 
mineral matter in the ration. A good 
formula for supplying the mineral mat-~ 
ter has been u in Ohio and consists 
of sixty percent finely ground bonemeal, 
twenty percent finely ground limestone 
and twenty percent salt. : 

These minerals are thoroly mixed and 
four percent is added to the mash as a 
substitute for the meat scrap. If less 
than ten percent of meat scrap is used 
in the mash, the four t= ae mineral 
ration can also be included. 

Sometimes it is advisable to hold pul- 
lets back to prevent egg production too 
early in the fall. But we do not wish to 
stop their physical development. So, by 
adding mineral matter to the ration, the 
body of the bird will receive the mate- 
rials for growth. The omission of the 
meat scrap reduces the amount of pro- 
tein the pullet is receiving and helps to 
delay the formation of Cops. Birds of 
that type can usually be brought into 
oe very promptly when con- 

ned in the laying houses and placed 
on an egg producing ration. 

It has been figured out that the shell 
is eight ent of an a egg and a 
hen ucing 160 eggs n 1.6 pounds 
of shell- material to cover her 
annual Pee, This emphasizes the 
need of having oystershells constantl 
before the hens. And poy the ade 
dition of other mineral matter in the 
mash may help the hen to produce 
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strong shells without pee rr yy neces- 
sary mineral matter needed for her own 
body. It has been found that a lack of 
mineral matter has a tendency to start 
the egg eating habit in a flock of hens 
on a narrow range. This occurs because 
the body of the hen requires mineral 
matter and also because the shells are 
thin and easily broken. 

I find that hens which receive mineral 
matter in the laying mash are not likely 
to eat ogee or form the feather eating 
habit. Both of these vices are probably 
due largely to a deficiency in the ration 
of some elements for which hens have a 
strong craving. < 

Near some towns it is possible to ob- 
tain scrap bones from butcher shops and 
by running them thru a bone grinder, 
enough green bone is produced to fur- 
nish mineral matter to the hens—R. G. 
K., Mich. 


GOOD STOCK PAID 
Mrs. Clarence Jenkins, Benton county, 
Arkansas, has a flock of purebred Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens of which she is justly 
roud. At the > ing of the season or 
areh 1, 1924, her flock numbered 250 
hens and twelve roosters. The prize bird 
of the flock is a $15 cock, Champion by 
name. Champion is from a 294-egg strain. 
Pullets from his flock laid at the age of four 
months and fifteen days. One of these 
ullets, hatched on the twenty-fourth of 
anuary, laid her first egg on the twentieth 
of June. Another palit of Champion line- 
age had laid ninety-nine eggs when nine 
months old. 
From the first of March until the tenth 
of June, Mrs. Jenkins sold 4,000 eggs for 
setting. She sold these at sixty cents for 











Note the excellent type of this cockerel 


a setting of sixteen, and $3.50 for an in- 
cubator oe of 100 eggs. She supplied 
several individual customers with eggs for 
the table during this time and also set her 
own hens on from the flock. On the 
first of March there were 250 hens but by 
June 10th she had sold or otherwise culled 
= 100 of these, leaving a balance of 150 
ens. 

Mrs. Jenkins is constantly culling her 
flock and to this fact she attributes much 
of her success in raising first-class chickens 
that produce eggs that will hatch. A = | 
hen is not a good breeder and had muc 
ee ert anger 

in Ts. 
Jenkins’ customers have reported a full 


market. 
fryers when they had 
size of one and one-half 
pounds. She sells her fryers dressed to 
ape eaten arenes 
years in chicken 
she has sold twenty chickens in the 
open market. 
After the chickens have gone to roost, 
whole wheat is scattered in an eighteen- 
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inch litter of clean straw; this is ready for 
them to work on as soon as they leave the 
roosts in the morning. This and a farm 
range gives the hens plenty of exercise. 
At eight o’clock in the morning they are 
fed a bran mash composed of a generous 
half-bushel of bran mixed with sour milk. 
At night they are fed whole corn. Cracked 
oystershell is kept before the birds at all 
times, strewn inside the chicken house. 
Baby chicks are fed finely ground corn 
chops mixed with cottage cheese. Plenty 
of sand and ground oystershell is kept on 
the ground in their pens and, of course, 
plenty of = water in small receptacles. 


EGG CARTONS 

In marketing direct to the consumer, I 
find they like the cardboard cartons on 
which is printed the name of the farm, 
These handy packages can be purchased 
at about one cent each in lots of a thou- 
sand and sometimes for less money in 
five and ten thousand lots. The manufac- 
turers print the-farm name on the boxes. 

I have found these boxes a help in 
bringing new, private customers. Motor- 
ists frequently offer the poultryman an 
opportunity to sell strictly fresh eggs at a 
premium but the business cannot be man- 
aged successfully unless you have the 
dozen-boxes in which the eggs can be 
carried without danger of breakage. I 
have found many of the buyers fine about 
bringing back the boxes when returning 
for eggs, altho this favor is never re- 
quested. 
By having a lot of the cartons made up 
in advance, it is possible to fill orders rap- 
idly and not k customers waiting. 
It also avoids the of errors whic 
exists when large orders of ee must be 
counted out into baskets while customers 
are waiting.—R. G. K., Mich. 


USEFUL POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


An old safety razor blade makes a 
handy surgical knife for performing opera- 
tions when the hens have bumble foot, 
crop bound or severe cases of roup that re- 
quire sur if any cure is made. The 
blade is easily sterilized in a small dish of 
boiling water and can be stored in a clean 
envelope for an emergency. 

A couple of large medicine droppers are 


useful for treating hens with slight colds. 


‘Draw a solution of commercial dip or 


potassium permanganate into the dropper 
and it can be injected into the nostrils and 
along the roof of the mouth to destroy 
the infection. In the fall, it is a good plan 
to keep the medicine droppers in a glass 
of disinfectant so every bird that shows a 
cold can be treated serene: 

Keep a poultry crook hanging just in- 
side the door of each laying house, and it 
is easy to snag and examine any hen 
that seems to need a physical inspection. 
If you have to hunt for the crook when the 
hen is observed, the case is likely to be 
neglected and infection may spread thru 
the flock. 

A ee is useful when catching 
birds at night, either in the colony or lay- 
ing houses. The I a is snapped on and 
off as different birds are located and the 
bulk of the flock is not seriously disturbed. 
If you ey A a lighted lantern into the 
house, the flock is frightened so that the 
birds crowd together and individuals are 
more difficult to examine. 

_ Keep ~ epee il or old paint can 
in which the old oil from the crank case 
of the auto can be drained. Hang this 
stock solution and an old brush near the 
roof in the poultry house. Paint the oil 
on the roosts about once each month and 
it will control red mites.—R. G. K., Mich. 


Males with frosted combs and wattles 
will require four to six weeks to entirely 
recover. If.your birds are badly frosted 
the first of January, good fertility can- 
not be expected before the first of Feb- 
ruary —L, F . P ” Kan, 
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| Do You Care Where 
Your Tax Money Goud 


Of course we are all amazed when we read of discovered graft among 
our state and national politicians. We throw up our hands and ery with dis- 
gust, “What is the country coming to?” And yet, if we only knew it, perhaps 
many times as much of our tax money is wrongfully used in our own counties 
as in Washington. A comparatively small part of the taxes we pay goes out of our 
own counties and thereis the first place to start investigation. In the December 
number of Successful Farming will be another of Mr. Secor’s articles on “Your 
Tax Money Squandered.” Mr. Secor has been investigating this situation for 
a number of months. During that time he has found many counties where 
crooked or incompetent county officers have wasted or stolen thousands of 





dollars of the public’s money. The only ones he writes about are those who 
have been found out. No one knows how many other counties are in the same condition. We do not 
condone national waste, but house cleaning, like charity, ‘‘should begin at home.” 


Make Concrete Walks in Winter 
By D. S. Burch 


The use of concrete is constantly increasing. Everyone 
now realizes thoroly the advantages of this durable ma- 
terial for many pee. Concrete sidewalks are certainly 
well worth while. They not only add to the attractiveness 
of the lawn, but are a great sa’ and convenience to 
the housewife. Most farmers are too busy to put them in 
in the summer and heretofore it has not been possible to 
build them successfully in the winter. Seoeten, ? in the 
article which will appear in the December number, Mr. 
D. 8. Burch tells you how you can build them successfully 
in the winter with no danger of freezing. 


Farm Community Entertains 
By Clifford Farmer 


Be sure to read this very interesting article. In ba Mr. 
Farmer tells how one community has provided plays 
at minimum cost for its own entertainment. God com- 
munity has the talent and the schoolhouse will serve for 

your theater. We hope that after reading this article 
you'll get this special feature organized successfully right 
in your own township. 


When Our Wood Is Gone—? 
By Wm. B. Greely 


The 1922 annual consumption per ca 
the United states was 212 cubic feet. made of 
wood are very vital in the lives of all of us. The natural 

ply of wood is constantly decreasing and very little is 

ae a. bat lan for the supply for —_ ag mem 

, author of “Forestry and the Farmer’ 

Wich Ba a appear in the December number is an authority 

on this nae ect. Each one should make it his personal 

business to elp develop and save the timber resources of 
the country. 


Mount Sinai and the Ruins of Petra 
By Jas. T. Nichols 


During December, the birth month of Christ, we are 
always more interested in the land of His birth than at 
any other time. You will, therefore, be especially inter- 
ested in Mr. Nichols’ article on “Mount Sinai and the 
Ruins of Petra.” Christ spent considerable of Hi His cope in 
that part of the country. There have been many ch — 
there since this part of the country wasdescribed in the Bib 
You will be interested in reading about how it now appears. 


me of wood in 


Read All the Above Good Things in 


DECEMBER SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The above are just a few of the feature articles that are planned for the December number of 
Successful Farming. Below we give a few more that we are planning to publish, and besides, 


there will be many other articles of equal interest. 


Cows Double Soil Fertility 
By Clifford Farmer 


A Renter Found a Way 
By Charles Olive 


Costly Carelessness 
By A. M. Patterson 


Alfalfa vs. Concentrates 
By C. W. Turner 


Wood as a Farm Crop 
By I. J. Mathews 


Bananas or Pigs 
. By Kirk Fox 


Many Interesting Regular Departments 


The December number will contain all of our regular departments, Dairying, Poultry, Home 
Department and Junior Department in addition to them nnany feature articles. The Home Depart- 
ment promises a number of things that are especially appropriate for Christmas time, such as 


Christmas gift suggestions, etc. 


You will enjoy our December story. 


Watch For and Read the December Number 
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“The Farmers’ Service Station’’ 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Yes—fifty a day. How? Read the letter below. 


***More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,”’ writes 
Mrs. Myrtle ice, of Boston, Ky. She adds, “I was | 
only getting 12 eggs a day and now I get 50.”’ 
Give your Rene a few cents’ worth of ‘* More 
Eggs,’ the wonderful egg producer, and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results. 


$7229 Package 


ERE E. 


If you wish to try this great profit maker, simply 
write E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, and ask for 
his special Free offer. 

Don’t send any money. Just fill in and mail coupon 
below. You will be sent at once two $1.00 packages 
of “MORE EGGS.” Pay postman on delivery 
ONLY $1.00 plus a few cents postage. The extra 
packaee is FREE. Don't wait —take advantage of 
this offer today. Reap the profits ‘MORE EGGS” 
will make for you. 


7200 Egys from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and wasgetting five orsiz 
egesaday. April Ist I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich 


7160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
I have fed two boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’ to my hens 
and I think they have broken the egg record. I have 
460 White Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
dozen eggs. MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. You can get big profits from 

our hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 

ore Eggs users are doing. Your money refunded 
if not delighted. Mail coupon below right NOW. 


Send No Money 


Just Mail This Coupon 


| =n sere eeoem 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 241 


t 9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 

q for which I agree to pay the postman $1.00, plus 

postage, when the package arrives. It is under- 

Y stood that if I am not entirely satisfied at the 
end of 30 days you will refund my money. 
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i 
i 
i Address ..... 4.2... 
7 
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If you prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or money order { 
with coupon, to bring your order sooner. C.O.D, 
packages may take longer in the post office. i 


phen Rood plenty of water 
ng wa 
drink enough oft itt is too cold. 
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TURKEYS Ducks, Geese, Collies. Special 
Jaa Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EDWIN SOUDERS, SELLERSVILLE, Pa. 

Advertised commodities must maintain a 








standard of excellence because repeat 
are necessary in every business, 
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RESULTS FROM ONE PEN 


Last year I wanted some of the high 
production leghorns which were doing 
so well in the laying contests but did not 
wish to invest much money in trying them 
out and developing a flock. I ohnadl had 
a large number of birds of another breed 
and‘had reached the point where I was 
“= poeey but did not need to buy. 

So the head of the poultry depart- 
ment at our nearby experiment station 
select me a fine, cockerel and ten 
pullets at the college plant. They were se- 
cured for a very nominal sum considerin 
their value. The pullets laid all winter an 
ae A paid for themselves. In the spring, 
they laid enough eggs used for hatching to 
produce enough chicks so that I have sold 
eighty cockerels and still have seventy-five 
— left which were just beginning to 

y on September Ist. And not all the 
eggs were used for hatching. 

At this time I have all the original stock, 
which will be mature hens and as a | to lay 
more hatching ps tro year. I bought 














a few hatching from the leader in a 
laying contest and have obtained plenty 
of cockerels mate. with the seventy- 
five pullets. Next year I can raise all of 
the leghorns I need without buying addi- 
tional stock. This plan can be continued 
with careful breeding for several years 
without the necessity of spending any 
money for additional birds, unless I desire 
to do so. 

I only mention this for the help of be- 
ginners who often have limited capital and 
think they must buy mature breedin 
stock by the hund in order to rus 
into the poultry business. You can ob- 
tain more quality by buying a few good 
ones and multiplying them in your own 
plant. In the end, it pays the best as it is 
difficult to buy high class pullets by the 
crateful.—R. Kk, Mich. 


INTESTINAL WORMS 


Worms do an enormous amount of 
damage to growing stock and laying hens. 
They check growth, reduce egg production 
and cause heavy mortality. Dade favor- 
able conditions, worms multiply so rapidly 
that epidemics may occur among both old 
and young birds. 

Birds infested with intestinal wornis 
become weak and thin, and yet may have a 

appetite and retain a healthy appear- 

ce for some time. They finally become 

dull, listless, have digestive disorders and 

sometimes paralysis. On opening up birds 

that die, the intestines should be cut open 

entire length. Worms, if present, can be 
easily detected. 

There are three kinds of worms of im- 
portance. The tapeworm does the most 
damage and is the hardest to control. It is 
white, flat and segmented and is usually 
found fastened to the wall of the intestine. 
The round worm is more yellow in color, 
larger and is found more often, but is easier 
to control than the tapeworm. The 
caecum worm is found in the blind tube 
that leads from the intestine near the 
vent. This worm is from three-tenths to 
one-half inch im length, round and yellow- 
ish-white in color. 

A few of these worms are found in 
nearly every bird and it is not until they 
muitiply aug that they cause materiai 
injury. The infestation is spread b 
either the worms or eggs being taken wit 
food or water. The eggs are very resistant 
and may retain their vitality as long as a 
year. It is believed that the tapeworm 
requires another host, such as a snail, 
earthworm or slug for partial develop- 
ment. 

Fresh ground each year for raising 
chicks is a good solution of the problem. 
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One Million Chickens 
Died This Week 


N 
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Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Keeps Hens Healthy 
—Gets Winter Eggs 

ic, Moulting Pow- 

aes sees er et ae highest type. No 
cayenne —no filler. It pays to it by 
~- Pou ‘Book well worth 50 cents 
> ah phy Sent for 6 cents 








Test Proves X-RA 
Incubators Hatch 
5% to 10% More Chicks 


Many Amazing Hatch Records 
Reported By Thousands of Users 
—98% Hatches Not Unusual 
Under test, the X-RAY Incubator has hatched 
6 per cent to 10 per cent more chicks than 
old style incubators, Hundreds of users 
ry — me gg hatchesas Mrs. D. L. 
im o ebio, 
“am well pleased with my new X-RAY. 
tof 98 eggs I hatched 95strong a 
hicks.”’ Tie X,RAY has 21 exclusive 
°. It? —~- features found inno vo 7 —_ 
or. It is proof against rary neg an 
den outside tome cure oben pf Under test it has 
been moved from a 70 degree temperature to a tempera- 
ture below fromsing Without affoctin the tem in 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. , Dept.16.SDesMoines, la, 











Roup is a germ disease. 
Symptoms — Sneezing, watery 
nostrils and eyes, moping,. eyes 
half-closed. Treatment — Add 
Dr. Hess Roup Remedy to drink- 
ing water. In severe cases bathe 
head in strong solution. Caution 
— arate from well 
fowls. Provide dry, well-ven- 
tilated quarters. Use Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 

















MANN’S ““"Sone curren 


easy, fine; never clogs. 
20 Dag" Prov Total. Homann tn ebeenee Book free. 
'. W. MANN CO., Box 98, MILFORD, MASS. 
















Contaminated ground should be plowed 
and sowed to a crop. The poultry yards 
must be well drained. It is much cheaper 
to prevent an infestation of intestinal 
worms than it is to control them. 

There are two methods that are quite 
effective to control both round worms and 
tapeworms: Give a moist mash once a 
week for two weeks and every two weeks 
thereafter, into which one teaspoonful of 
gasoline has been added per gallon. Or 
mix one pint of turpentine in fifteen quarts 
of grain and give same as the gasoline 
treatment. 

An effective remedy for tapeworm is the 
lye treatment. Cook one gallon of whole 
grain for each fifteen birds. The grain 
should be covered with water to which a 
small tablespoonful of concentrated lye 
has been added. After a fifteen-hour fast, 
the cooled mixture should be fed to the 
birds, allowing them to eat as much as 
they wish and providing plenty of water. 
The treatment may be repeated in twenty- 
four hours. 

Whenever birds are treated for worms, 
it is a good practice to wire under the 
roosts and above the droppings boards 
with chicken wire to keep the chickens 
from picking up the worms after they have 
been thrown out. Intestinal worms are not 
only a cause of heavy mortality, but also 
are the secondary cause of most of our 
other poultry diseases. Attention should 
be given to their prevention, and when 
found in the flock, their control should be 
attempted immediately.—R. T. P. 


TO PREVENT FROSTED COMBS 


In cold latitudes it is necessary for 
poultrymen to guard against frosted 
combs. Many ple think that the best 
thing they can do to prevent frosted combs 
is to keep the henhouse closed as tightly as 
possible. This is a mistake for it is a fact 
that a moist atmosphere is much more 
conducive to freezing than a colder tem- 
perature when the air is dry. 

The house should be well ventilated, so 
that the moisture is quickly carried away 
and replaced with fresh air. Your poultry 
house should have enough open space on 
the south to equal one-fourth the total 
floor space, and if it does not have that 
much open space, it will pay you to do a 
little remodeling. This open space should 
be covered with muslin. For this purpose 
a medium grade is best, one that will pre- 
vent wind from blowing thru, and still 
permit a slow circulation of air. 

The back of the poultry house will natu- 
rally be the warmest and best protected, 
so it will be wise to have the droppin 
boards and roosts at the back of the build- 


ing. 

Another important thing to remember 
when cold weather comes is to keep the 
fowls busy. If you go to the poult 
house very early in the morning, you wi 
see that the birds get off the roosts and 
stand around on the floor. If there is 
seratch feed scattered in the litter, they 
will go to picking just as soon as it is 
light enough, thus starting the blood in 
rapid circulation and lessening the danger 
of frozen combs. 

If you allow the fowls to drink ice water 
on a frosty morning, it will not only lower 
the egg production but the males are 
likely to freeze their wattles. 

If, some cold morning, you should find 
some of your fowls with frosted combs, 
they should be isolated at once. If the 
freezing is serious, handfuls of snow should 
be held over the comb for ten or fifteen 
minutes, or until the frost is mostly drawn 
out. Then carbolated vaseline may be 
applied frequently.—N. P. 


The 1924 edition of the American 
Standard of Perfection, issued by the 
Anterican Poultry Association, is now 
available. It is the official guide for 
mating, breeding and judging all breeds 
of poultry. It contains 427 pages and 100 
illustrations.” Price $2.50, 
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A Proved 
Profit -Maker 


te Speed Wagon earns more and serves 
better than any other commercial car in 


rural operation. 


It will haul loads of from 500 to 2500 pounds 
quicker and cheaper, in all seasons and 
over all roads. 


It has heft and ruggedness to keep chassis 
parts young after hundreds of thousands 
of miles’ service. 


It has traction-ability for the soft roads; 
brute power for the bad grades. 


And many safety features that permit the 


rapid transit of fruit, grain, dai roduce 
live stock or other st, arte londe® 


Twelve standard bodies—open and closed 
cabs. Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. 
Chassis, $1185 at Lansing. More than 
100,000 in operation. Designed and 
manufactured in the big Reo shops,—not 
assembled. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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GLASS-CLOTH 


Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK 
“Biue Ribbon Reds”—the latest 
book on the best all purpose breed 
—has 12 drawings illustrating type 
and 14 illustrating color. Full page 
picture of R. I. Reds in natural colors, 
suitable for framing. 


pk La, and size—breed 
wp. neavy oaaigving, atrainacuit-prapare tor 
pany he 







—treat sick fowis— houses and 


Book given absolutely tree fron with Gwe year ecb. 
Rhode Island Red Journal in'h.<Wor 

devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Tel Vo. eas 
to make big money with them—how to b bay, sell, get 


— —y most profi 
fo kno t Rhode Island Rede. nie Fubioned month 


Soe yeur—3yrs. $1 -00. Send dollar today and 





























tion averaged ninety-eight eggs per hen 


ration were fed corn and wheat; corn 
alone; 
bran and shorts. The 912 hens in the 
ten best flocks getting this feed averaged 
sixty-one eggs per hen for the period 
from March Ist to August Ist. 


Shafer of Mills county, lowa. 


contains only about eighty-nine hens but 


same. 
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CRATE EGGS CAREFULLY 


Ira Stetzel of Audubon county, Iowa, 
has a flock of about a thousand white 
leghorn layers. For some months in the 
year his shipments to eastern markets 
average better than a case a day. Stet- 
zel has had considerable experience in 
shipping eggs, therefore, and he knows 
how important it is to crate them prop- 
ay to prevent breakage in transit. 

n one of his shipments, several dozen 
eggs were broken and at a time when 
they were bringing him about fifty cents 
a dozen. Such an experience was costly 
and Stetzel made haste to avoid a repe- 
tition of it. The breakage was due to 
eugs that were too large for the fillers. 

rom a supply house, he ordered a 
number of fillers specially made for extra 
large eggs. By using these, he has had 
no more trouble on that score. But he 
is also careful to pack his eggs so there 
will be the least possible shaking and 
jarring. A pad of excelsior is placed at 
the bottom of the crate, next come two 
layers of eggs, then another pad of ex- 
celsior and final nally a third pad of it is 
placed on top, beneath the lid. 

Eggs are carefully graded and only 
those of uniform size and weight are 
placed in.a crate. Stetzel considers this 
care in grading eggs highly important. 
He says it means the difference between 
getting the highest price or a price sev- 
eral cents below that. A few small eggs 
in a crate will keep down the price of 
the entire lot. Furthermore, in order to 
get the top price it is essential that the 
eggs be clean—W. C. M., Iowa. 


BALANCED HEN FEED 


At least thirty-two farmers in Brown 
rage Indiana, will testify that it pa 
to balance the feed hens eat during the 
winter. They kept records and so did 
nineteen of their neighbors who failed to 
balance their rations, 

The Purdue standard laying ration was 
used. The mash consists of bran, five 
pounds; shorts, five pounds, and meat 
scraps, 3.5 pounds. The scratch feed was 
corn, ten pounds; wheat, ten pounds, 
and ‘oats, five pounds. Grit, oystershell, 
ground, dry bone and water were avail- 
able at all times. 

The ten best flocks receiving this ra- 


for 1,053 hens during the six-months 
period from March Ist to August 31st. 
The flocks that received an unbalanced 


corn, wheat and bran; or corn, 


IS ALWAYS CULLING 


Culling not only increased the produc- 
tiveness of her flock but also improved its 
SM | Enter condition, says Mrs. F, E, 


Her flock numbered 150 hens when she 
first started record flock work. Now it 


the number of eggs received is nearly the 
Last winter pan was no roup 
in the flock while during previous winters 
the death rate averaged one hen a day. 
“When I placed the culls in a pen by 

themselves,” says Mrs. Shafer, “few of 
them made any effort to scratch and dig in 
the straw. I seldom got an egg from the | Sit 
cull pen yet it received the same care as 
the others. At first it is hard to sell the 
culls because they are so nice-looking, but 
I find that they spend their energy keeping 
in that condition and have none left for 








egg production.” 
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Chart, — 
| by Prof. RI E. Caldwell, 
wt yoy on Egg Production 
tells just how others are doing it; 
how to feed and care for hens to 
Double Your 
Egg Production 
This handsome 5-color Chart, 
15x22 inches, is an instantaneous, 
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TO GET EGGéS 


Even WHILE they molt. 

Give WACKERS B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water, no meat or greens are then needed. 

WACKERS B. T. G. F. Tablets are the best 
known disease colts and make they keep the hens in 
extra good health and makes them lay more and 
larger eggs. RESULTS is what you get if not 
your money back. 
600 Tablets, $1.00; 3 Boxes, $2.25 C.O.D. 10c extra 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 
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AVOID SUDDEN CHANGES 

There are many worthy folks who have 
minds as changeable as the barometer. 
Such people have small chance of making 
a success of a poultry venture. Every 
time they hear of a different ration or 
another combination of grains, they de- 
cide to try it. They feed wet mashes, 
dry mashes, moist mashes and no mashes 
at all. First they try cracked grain, then 
whole grain, grain in litter and grain in 


hoppers. Buckwheat, rye, corn, oats, | 3; 


barley, and wheat are all tried. And then 
they wonder why the hens fail to lay. 

There are times, of course, when it is 
necessary to shift rations but when that 
time comes, make the change gradually 
so that the fowls will have time to accus- 
tom themselves to the change in diet. And 
it is almost as important not to frequently 
change the position of the hoppers, dust 
bath and drinking fountains. Such changes 
bewilder the fowls and the result will show 
up in the slump in production. 

Too often there are practices started 
that are not kept up. Perhaps these prac- 
tuces regard ventilation. Don’t i 
letting down the .curtain-fronts during 
nights, and then neglect them during a 


snowstorm or rain. Don’t begin by con-' 


fining the fowls thru every little squall 
and then allow them to wade drifts later 
on in the winter. Nothing will cause roup 
quicker or bring down egg production more 
readily. 

If you have begun the winter by bringing 
the fowls warm water, don’t change to 
cold. Give them warm water every day 
and all the time until warm weather comes. 
Warm water one day and cold the next 
does more harm than cold water all the 
time. 

Nothing will cause digestive and bowel 
troubles quicker than sudden changing 
from sweet milk to sour, or from sour to 
sweet. Everything considered I believe 
it is easier to feed sour milk than sweet. 
When this is done, there is less trouble in 
keeping the milk justright, asthe milk may 
sour if the fountains or vessels are not 
kept strictly clean and sterilized. Be sure, 
when making a change of any sort, that 
you are not starting something you can’t 
finish.—N. P. 


FATTENING LEGHORNS 


I find the surplus cockerels from my leg- 
horn flock are hard to market to the lead- 
ing dealers of my market city. One dealer 
claims that too many of the leghorns are 
thin and the carcass appears rather bluish 
after hanging in the refrigerator for a 
couple of days. My private customers 
have liked the rocks best but I am having 
some success in selling them leghorn cock- 
erels by giving the leghorns plenty of 

ing mash and scratch feed and some 
Ettening before they are killed. 

A good fattening ration can be made 
out of sixty percent cornmeal and fort 
percent oatmeal mixed with buttermi 
or sour milk. Reducing the exercise by 
confining the birds causes the muscular 
tissue to break down and this is replaced 
by soft meat. Leghorn cockerels on free 
range obtain so much exercise that their 
muscles become firm and it is difficult to 
make them carry any fat. Even if little 
fat is added by penning up the birds, some- 
thing is gained by softening the muscular 
tissue. 

As long as egg farms have a lot of 
broilers as a hy-product, we will hear of the 
difficulty of marketingthem. The diffi- 
culty is only increased marketing 
quantities of thin broilers. Even if little 
money is gained by fattening the broilers, 
the process might pay if itenablesaleghorn 
breeder to place better quality broilers on 
the market. Plump leghorn broilers are 
almost as appetizing as frog’s legs, and I 
believe the trade will gradually like them 
better when fewer skinny leghorn broilers 
are sent to market.—R. G. K., Mich. 
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A NIAGARA FALLS, New York, is lo- 
cated one of the immense works in 
which Union Carbide is made. 

From these works Union Carbide is 
shipped to 175 direct factory warehouses 
and from them direct to thousands of 


farms lighted by Union Carbide. 
The power of Niagara is used in 
ducing this granite-like pote h yoru 7 


almost unbeliev ‘blo temperature of 
6026° F is required in the furnaces! (Wa- 
ter boils at 212° F, steel melts at about 
2500° F.) 

Hundreds of thousands of farm homes 
depend on the continued’operation of 
this and other great Union Carbide works 
for their “artificial sunlight.” And thirty 
— of service have proved that the 

nion Carbide supply is as depend- <a ee 
able as Niagara herself. S==== 

But these thirty years have proved 
more than Union Carbide’s depend- 
ability. They have demonstrated that 
it yields the largest amount of pure, 
clean gas, with highest illuminating 
power. They have seen the growth of 
Carbide-gas lighting and cooking, 
from its discovery to a place in 
409,000 farm homes! 








Union Carbide 






















































Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 

[im not NOW | should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest Gicect t0-Gen- 

a Carbide user, | 8¥™er prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed 
on our mailing list for future helpful service. 


Wer 

mF ~ 

i) is alwa ? s 
s Pre pads o blue 
§ UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY ENE grayerums 
i 30 East 42d Street, Dept. 205, New York, N.Y. 

: Please send me,without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 
{ NAME pest 
ADDRESS STATE 7 oe 
| 
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FASTEST CUTTING 
Leer 


DIRECT To You from 


Te Own, Weed by U. $. Government. pony pte ttf pt 


SO be  e 
Seah Write Today for Free Book—2-. 217 
at ait asta eb ars 

| OaWino 














for the 
Last time 


If the ordinary fence will last 10 
years, then‘‘Galvannealed” Square 
Deal should last 30 years. By a 
newly patented process we weld 2 
to3 times more zincintothecopper- 
bearing steel fence wire. Therefore, 


Square Extra Price) 

far outlasts any other farm fence. 
Get this extralong wear at no exira 
price. Ifthe fence you buy ismarked 
with a Red Strand you are sure to 
get long years of extra service. 


Get these Three FREE 


Write today for copies of officia] tests 
that prove our claims. Also get our 
catalog which tells all about: the stiff, 
pe stay wires that require 
ewer posts and stop sagging; the 
Square Deal Knot that cannot slip; 
firm tension, etc. ; including Ropp'sCal- 
culator, handiest reference book around 
the farm. All 3 free to land owners. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO, 
3748 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 





that quotes the lowest prices 
on Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing 
| and Paints. You can’t beat 
’ Jim Brown’s prices and 
quality anywhere—104 pages 
of money saving bargains. 

Direct From Factory 

Freight Prepaid 
Write for Jim Brown's Bargain 
Book today—“it will be sent you 
by return mail postpaid—over 
800,000 customers save money buying from this 
book. You will be delighted with the big money 
YOU ean save. Write today. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 

Dept. 2209 Cle reland, Ohio 








GET IT FROM THE 


PREC MAULEM Giteon City, ihinols, says: 
a “Saved $12.00 
: on 90 Rods.”’ 


Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
tory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 





LMAN BRO Dept. 220 MUNCIE, IND. 
atte —— ~,- Sides Fence Manufacturers 


Write for Free Catalog of F’'arm, Poultry, 
Lawn Fence, Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 
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STUDY 


From November 1, 1911, to October 
29, 1920, nine international egg laying 
contests, each of one year’s duration, were 
conducted by the Connecticut experi- 
ment station. About 6,000 birds com- 
pleted trapnest records during that time. 
From the records collected, a study is 
now being made of the various breeds. 
To date reports only on Rhode Island 
reds and wyandottes (all varieties) are 
available. 

The main facts established from a 
study of 903 wyandotte records are: 
Average egg production for the pullet 
year is 159.3 eggs. The highest individ- 
udl record was 308 ergs and the lowest 
was 0. Average egg production increased 
by abort seven eggs during the nine 
years. Th~ percentage of high producers 
(210 eggs or over), increased slightly. 

The main facts established from 1,132 
Rhode Island red records are: Average 
vearly egg production 153.6. The high- 
est individual egg record was 270 and the 
lovvest 0. Average egg production in 
the pullets shows an increase of about 
one egg a year. The proportion of high 
producers has shown a tendency to in- 
crease during the nine years. 


YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 

Continued from page 14 
This school had seven teachers and the 
cost was $183.41 = pupil. The Ladoga 
high school in Montgomery county en- 
rolled 103—26 freshmen, 35 sophomores, 
28 juniors and 17 seniors. Their levy was 
46 cents. They employed ten teachers. 
It cost $107 per pupil. The Waynestown 
high school in Crawford county enrolled 
102 pupils—28, 19, 32 and 23 pupils in 
their respective classes. Their levy was 
40 cents. Eleven teachers were employed. 
Puvil cost was $110.83. In the same town- 
ship was the New Ross high school with 
seven teachers and 48 pupils. The levy 
was 15 cents and the cost per pupil 
$161.42. 

Here are two schools in the same town- 
ship, one with less patronage costing con- 
siderably more per pupil than the other. 

Without regard to the cost of the school 
buildings, the state department of schools 
in Indiana has found that with an enroll- 
ment of 50 pupils, with an average of 12 
pupils per teacher, the instructional cost 
per pupil is $125.81. Where the enroll- 
ment is between 50 and 100, with 15 pupils 
per teacher, the instructional cost per 
pupil is $99.13. When the enrollment is 
from 100 to 200 and each teacher handles 
classes of 22, the cost per pupil is only $62. 

Looking at it in another way, “there 
were five senior classes in high schools of 
Indiana with only one student each. There 
were also five schools with only two in their 
senior classes. There were eleven schools 
|with three seniors; twelve with four; 
| fourteen with five. The average salary for 
| the 565 teachers and principals of these 
| high schools was $1,561 a year; taking six 
classes per teacher full time, each class 
costs $260 a year. The per capita cost for 
one in a class is the basic cost, then four 
classes will cost $1,040, a heavy burden for 
the education of one pupil per year. Two- 
pupil classes cost $520 per pupil, three in a 
class $346. These schools are offering 
French, commercial law, sociology, chem- 
istry, trigonometry, public speaking, and 
commercial subjects. Four of these 
schools are offering both French and 
Latin with sixty percent of their classes in 
both languages having four or fewer per 
class and forty pereent having only two 
pupils per class.” 
| | am sure this will give not only school 
|patrons but school boards something to 
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Use LE PAGE'S for 
mending 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


JE AG E’S 


GLUE 





smokehouse 
need 


fos The Hickory Wood 
Smoke on the Salt 
a during = 

Smoking cure and improves 1 
ime.” Flavor and Keeping 
at Same T Qualities. This is pure 
dairy salt smoked with hickory smoke. 
Costs but little more than common salt. 
Government Inspection and is used 
by big packing houses for curing their 
finest products. Meat cured with Smoked 
Salt does not need to be smoked in a 
smokehouse. Now sold through stores. 
Special Trial 10-pound container sent 
prepaid for $1.00 east of the Rockies or 

$1.50 west of the Rockies. 


Smoked Products Company 


Dept. 1131 
Fifth and Butler Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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18) rod for a 26-in. 


Hog Fence Fi t 
Prepaid in lil. and oth 


19¢ in Jowa and only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory ser Direc 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 
INTERLOCKING FFNCE CO. 
Box 156 MORTON, ILLS.* 
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think about. A cooperative creamery 
must have sufficient cow population to 
operate the creamery economically and 
successfully. A successful school must 
have the school population available every 
year to make it pay to build a fine consoli- 
dated school. And the board must see to 
it that the subjects taught are not luxuries 
for a very few pupils for, which special 
teachers are required. Senseless nvalry 
has no place in school building or opera- 
tion. Only business sense and strict hon- 
esty should prevail in school matters. 
School patrons should take a larger inter- 
est in their local school. If taxes are too 
high for what you get, then look into the 
cause. It may be your fault. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 16 

leaving blood in their tracks over thorny 

and stony ground. I have talked wit 

some of these pilgrims myself thru an 

interpreter and heard from their lips some 

wonderful stories. 

I am told that most of these pilgrims 
work for years to get a camel and some 
money ahead to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But soon their money 1s all gone, 
or they are robbed, then they sell their 
camel and often have to work their way. 
Sometimes sickness overtakes them and 
many perish in the desert. If they live to 
get thru they are often helpless but as fast 
as they gain strength they trudge on their 
way toward the sacred city. 

Jidda contains about thirty thousand 
people. I was sorry to not get to stop 
here. From all reports, however, Jidda 
is most uncomfortable. The town has a 
poor water supply and there is an epi- 
demic of fever and contagious diseases 
much of the time. While the town is full 
of hotels and rooming houses, yet all of 
them are very poor and comfortiess. The 
inhabitants live by fleecing the pilgrims 
and strangers and most of them are un- 
scrupulous and heartless, so it is said. 

It is about sixty-five miles from Jidda to 
Mecca and almost every foot of the way is 
burning sand. No wonder they call a 
certain section the “burning.” This 
sixty-five miles is one vast cemetery for 
multiplied thousands of the pilgrims have 
died along this route during the years. 
If one can at least reach Mecca they die 
happy for according to their belief they are 
sureof heavenit matters not howthey have 


lived. A railroad is being projected, per- |’ 


haps is building now, between these 
points and when completed will no doubt 
save many lives every year. 

But few Christians have ever entered 
Mecea. Those who have ever been able to 
gain access to the city have done so dis- 
guised as pilgrims. One takes his life in 
his hand to attempt to get into this holy 
city of the Moslems and it is simply fool- 
hardy to doit. They say Mecca is in a hot 
and arid valley. The water fit to use comes 
thru a small aqueduct and is sold to the 
pilgrims at high prices. Mecca contains 
about fifty thousand people, but has no 
paved streets and but few modern con- 
veniences. 

In the sacred mosque in Mecca is what 
they call the “Kaaba.” This is a cube- 
shaped stone building in the center of the 
mosque. In this is a black meteorite 
whieh they say is a part of the Gates of 
Paradise. Their story is that when Ada, 
was driven from paradise, this stone fell 
with him and dro down near Mecca. 
When a pilgrim kisses this stone, his soul 
is made as pure as that of an angel, accord- 
ing to their belief. Multiplied millions of 
kissses are impressed upon this sacred 
stone every year. Next month I will give 
a brief description of the reputed spot 
where the Children ‘of Israel crossed the 
Red Sea and old Mount Sinai as I saw it 
in the distance. 

“Birdseye Views of Far Lands’”’ may now be ob- 


tained in book form in two volumes. Volume I 
odin fet $1.25 and Vey ng for emt pe both 
wi sent postpaid for . Successiul Farming 
Book Dept., Des Moines, lowa. 
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But the big thing 
is : 
Peters Loading! 


| is not simply the superior features we have been telling you about that make 
for Peters supremacy, but the combination of these features —steel reinforced 
rivet battery cup head for added protection, superior felt wadding, uniform shot 
and water-tite bevel crimp,— with Peters method of loading that produces su- 
perior results. Peters loading is done on machines, designed, perfected and used 
exclusively by Peters, which charge with remarkable precision and which exerta 
uniform pressure on every charge, resulting in absolute uniformity of loads. 


Peters Metallic Cartridges are superior from the standpoint of cleanliness, range 
and shocking power. 


Ask your dealer for our free booklet “Quality Amunition and the Proof.” Every 
shooter should have a copy. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-32, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, San Francisco 
Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 


EF ML Keke 
AMMUNITION 






























You can find exactly the kind, height and 
ey of guaranteed fencing you need at 

ard’s. Each is as strong and durable as can be made. 
All are in stock for quick shipment. 


More than 40 kinds in many gauges 


You save money on Ward's ail your fencing at Ward's. Te 
low price. Thetimeandlabor will give satisfaction or you 


cost of putting up © fenc- our money back. rite 
ing is as —— | as if you put eS ie special Fencing Cir- Send for 
up Ward's fencing. Ward's cular. It shows you our big our new 
fencing lasts longer. assortment of fencing. fe 

Try Ward's fencing. Buy Address Dept. 1-K. Rio F 


Chicago Kansas City St. Peul Portiand, Ore. Ft. Worth Oskiand, Cal. 
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You ought to know something about 
the man who is at the head of the 
eat New York fur house that bears 
Eis name. Mr. Fox is very active in 
the American Raw Fur Dealers* 
Association, and COMMERCE 
AND FINANCE, a New York 
financial magazine, says in anim 
tant article about the New York 

ur Market, that the success of the 
Association is “largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. Fox and hisassociates.” 


Mr. Fox started in life as a poor boy, 
and invested his little savings in a 
store. The business was not a suc- 
cess, so Mr. Fox sold out, paid every 
creditor in full, and in 1902 arrived 
in New York with $2 in his pocket, 
where he went to work at a salary, 
in the fur business. He gradually 
saved enough to start in for himself. 
At first, his business grew slowly, 
but as shippers found that he was 
square and honest, his business grew 
so fast that he had to move three 
times, into larger buildings. In 1917 
he began to open foreign branch 
offices, which are now located in the 
important fur centers of the world, 


FUR NEWS, a journal of the fur 
trade, concluded a long article about 
Mr. Fox by saying, “George I. Fox 
has made a host of friends in the fur 
business. He is enterprising and 
courageous—he is honesty itself— 
he never holds a grudge against any 
body. His gifts to charity run into 
the tens of thousands of dollars. His 
character is such that the whole fur 
industry may well be proud of him.” 
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If You Want Big Money For Your @ 
Furs—Ship to the Biggest Market 


You will never catch a whale in a rain barrel, or trap a silver fox in your 
barn lot. And so it is in selling your furs—if you want to get the big 
money—go where the big money is—NEW YORK CITY—the leading 
fur market of the world. About 90% of American Raw Furs finally 
come to New York City—why not ship here in the first place, and 
put the in-between profits in your own pocket? 


— 








Get New York Price List Before You Ship 






GEORGE 1. 


Write today to~ 


© 





The Big New York Fur House that Guarantees Satisfaction 


Nearly all the furand t manufacturers 
have their factories in New York— 
here they buy their raw furs, and make them 
up into scarfs, coats or trimmings. If furs 
come straight to Fox in New York they are 
sold direct to the manufacturers—they are 
NEVER brokered through several hands in 
several different cities. Fox pays YOU the 
difference. 


George I. Fox headquarters are in New York 
City, with branch offices in London, Paris, 
Leipzig (Germany), Kalgan, Urga and Tient- 
sin (China), Melbourne (Australia), and 
Santiago, Chile (South America). Cable- 
gram quotations from these branch offices 
allow Fox to take advantage of every turn 
in the World's Markets—AND YOU GET 
THE BENEFIT. 


Fox PAYS more because he SELLS for more, 


Write Fox Today! 
Keep your furs until you can rush the 
coupon below or send a postal that 
will bring you the famous FOX-NEW 
YORK GUARANTEED PRICE 
LIST. Then, make Fox a trial shipment a 
—we will satisfy you, or else we don’t 
want your future shipments. You é 
couldn't ask for anything fairer or J 
better! 


Write today—get your name on the 8 
Fox List, so you will always know 
NEW YORK FUR PRICES—and 8 
where to ship your furs for the biggest 
money! 


_ 










Proof—Proor— PROOF 


Last season, out of more than 15,000 separate 
shipments received by Fox, there were 53 
complaints—less than one out of every 
packages. Every one waz immediately se’ 

to the satisfaction of the shipper—making 
him a better booster than ever for Fox. Does 
treatment like this pay? Listen— 


Last year our volume of shipments doubled! 
We had to double our force of men to take 
care of the flood of packages. Does Fox 
satisfy the shippers of America and Canada? 
Does he? You never heard of even a fair 
sized fur house having less than 1,000 com- 
plaints, let alone a big one like this with 
only 53! Fox treatment of shippers has brought 
about Fox leadership in the great New York 


Market. 
GEO. I. FOX, INC, 


oe Raw Fur Merchants 
a 185 W. 25th St., New York City 





Gro I. Fox, Inc. 

185 W. asth St., New York City. 

Please send me at once POX-NEW YORK GUARAN- 
TEED FUR PRICE LIST, and FREE Singing te. Put 
me on your list to receive NEW YORK Fur Quotas 
tions regularly. oA 
0 SE ee anes + 
Town_..... ae eee nin 
BE a _an 
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I took in several ‘old buildings ‘and for 
every one 


und skunk signs around 
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An ideal stream for the water-frequenting trio—mink, raccoon 
and muskrat 





ONCE AROUND THE TRAP LINE 


An Experienced Trapper Makes His Plans 


By DICK WooD 


YNIGHT as I write this article I am comfortably settled 
in my log cabin, waiting for another fur season to roll 
‘round. News from the big fur markets of the world 

indicate that the fur business will be on a stable basis this 
season and that all common furs will be in big demand. After 
two or three seasons of chaotic conditions in the fur trade, I am 
sure the fur catchers all over the country will resume their 
previous seasonal interest in trapping nal bentien furs for the 
market. Of course, the boys on the farms are usually wise to 
the value of the wild anim: 1s around their places, and aware of 
the detriment some of them do to the farmers’ interests. 
Anyway, fur bearers should be considered a valuable asset, 
or side issue, of the farmer’s income. The writer has known a 
farmer to kill a whole family 
of young skunks (when he 


My trap-line is about fifteen miles long and takes in almost 
every kind of territory; that is the one I am writing about. It 
tries streams that can be jumped across in places and meanders 
down to a sluggish creek, the latter a tributary to the great St. 
Lawrence river. Going down Brandy, I looked for mink sign, 
especially around the headwaters in a spring-fed swamp. Here 
I love known the mink to congregate in families, where they 
find plenty of crawfish and other food. One winter I took eight 
out of spring sets in this three or four acre swamp. The place 
is always good for half a dozen sets in the springs. 

Down the brook a ways below the swamp is an upturned tree 
leaning across the stream, top in the water. This leaves a space 
open under the trees next to one bank, the low one; the 
opposite bank is almost per- 
pendicular and affords no 





accidentally discovered the 
den) in the summer when the 
furs were worthless and the 
young even furless. He gave 
as a reason for this rash act 
that they might rob his 
chicken house. But he was 
short-sighted, and killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 
It is very seldom that a skunk 
gets into the chicken-killing 
habit. When they do, is time 
enough for action; they are 
easily apprehended in this 
offense. Had the farmer left 
the skunks alone, they would 
have killed numberless mice, 
bugs, grasshoppers and grubs, 
vastly more injurious to the 
farmers’ crops than a regiment 
of skunks, and when grown in 
the winter months the farmer 
could have trapped them and 
secured several eles for each 
prime skin. 

So much for the value of fur 
bearers. Any fur dealer’s price 
list will convince you of their 
value. Most farmers’ sons 
know what furs are worth. We 
professional trappers are not 
the last to appreciate fur mar- 
ket quotations and a situation 
like the present one. Raw furs 
ire jv°+ as good as money in the bank. Sometimes I count 
them up on foot like a farmer reckoning a bunch of cattle—and 
it isn’t such a speculation, at that. 

Today I went over my trapping grounds the first time since 
I pulled stakes last March. I met with more thrills in each mile 
than is contained in the most melodramatic “movie’”’ on record. 
New trails were abundant and new dens and haunts were dis- 
covered. Only the dyed-in-the-wool trapper can appreciate 





the anticipation in going over the trap line for the first time. 
Each fresh sign is noted with increasing interest, and if there is 
sport in anticrpation of a fishing or hunting trip, there are both 
pleasure and profit in setting out the first trap-line. 








Leaving camp for a day on the trap line 


“shelf” for an animal trail. The 
tree was upturned in the early 
spring and now I noticed that 
considerable debris had drifted 
during -high waters against it. 
“Looks mighty good for a set 
around that old tree root,” I 
thought, as I walked around 
to the spot. I was rewarded 
by seeing a pair of nice mink 
tracks approaching it, unmis- 
takably outlined in the sedi- 
ment-coated sand. The tracks 
merged into the water about 
ten feet above the tree, which 
indicated that the mink had 
taken to the water to swim 
around. I knew it wouldn’t 
have taken to the water had 
there been an opening in the 
tree and with a stick punched 
a neat round hole thru the 
drift; then I stuck a row of 
sticks up against the log too 
close for a mink to get between 
them, from the edge of the 
water out into the middle of 
the stream. Next time I visit 
this place there will be mink 
tracks going thru the hole and 
I can place a trap there with 
reasonable certainty of a catch. 
A hundred yards below this 
“marked set”’ I spotted a musk- 
rat’s “nest” in the end of a hollow log lying by the edge 
of the water. I don’t ttap ‘rats in the fall, for the skins 
are not prime, but this place will be good for several ‘rats 
during the winter months. Muskrats build their nests in 
more places than the amateur can think of. In the marshes, 
they build houses almost exclusively. Along the streams they 
live in burrows, but they may also live in hollow logs, stumps 
under tree roots and in any place which affords a shelter. But 
L didn’t waste much time looking for muskrat signs; they can 
be found nearly any time around the water. 

Near the mouth of the brook is a small perpendicular rock 
bluff; on the opposite bank a narrow (Continued on page 94 





Every trapper needs this great FREE 
—telis inside facts—HOW TO GRADE 
FURS—how to trap—how toincrease your 
catch—how to handle your fursand w 

to ship to get highest prices. 


SENT FREE 


Together with Catalog of Trappers’ Sup- 
plies, Game Laws, Official Fur Price Lists, 
ete. Write us today—get acquainted with 
HILL BROS.—the old reliable house that 
pays the highest prices for all furs and 
No Commission Charged. Use coupon 
or a postal card will do. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
HILL. BR93 Hill Bide., St. Lowis, Mo. 
oi SHE Yeh depot 














A Wise Old Trapper 


In the state of Ohio there lived a bunch of 
boys who had this trapping business down to 
a science. They each sent for separate price 
lists every year and then sentall their furs to 
the house giving the best quotations. After 
five years they decided they weren't so dread- 
fully wise because they didn’t have enough 
protits to make their efforts worth while. 


One day they met Tom McMillan driving a new 
ear to town. Tom said he made the price of his 
swell outfit shipping its. He told how he got 
wise to those funny prices and found it was bet- 
ter to deal with Chas. Porter because he always 
knew in advance just what he was sure of getting 
He said that Porter never offered $5 for a $3 pe 

but he always paid the $3 which he promised and 
sometimes a little better. Chas. Porter now has 
Ove wise trappers in that section instead of one. 


Don’t Take a u "2 5 


Chance With Your 


Your furs mean real dollars to 
you. Why sell them to some 
fellow who offers you $1.25 
when you know blame well you 
are lucky to get fifty cents. Ask 
the wise trapper who knows. 
Once a Chas. Porter shipper 
and you wilt always be one. 
You know in advance that we 
give a square deal and every 
shipment brings sure money. 


CHARLES S. PORTER, INC. 
126 West 27th Street New York 


Money In Furs! 


Pure are in Big: - pt and ot High Prices 
—_ t opportunity for — Your name on 
our ma‘ling list will bring you inside market in- 
formation — Our Tag on your furs will ouleage 
yout poy check—Our Supply Catalogue will offer 
you Traps, Baits, Gans and all other supplies at 
owest prices. 

Get Busy— it’s all Free — Write today to:— 


Abraham 
Fur Co. 


22S ABRAHAM ST. Lous, MC. 
Bend me your Trapper's Guide and Supply Cataliogue— FRE 


Send os your 
name and 

dress. Get our 
Price Bulletins, 
Shipping Tags, 
and full particu- 
lare. Do it right 
now. This means 
real dollars to 
you. so dent put 
it off. Write to- 
4 
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shelf of ground about two inches under 
water. Here I can make a set on each 
side of the stream and be almost sure to 
| catch every mink, ’coon and muskrat that 
| goes up or down the stream. At the end of 
the bluff, where an animal would naturally 
take to the water to swim by the rock is an 
ideal little water-soaked leaf pocket where 
I could piace a trap without ne any 
tale-telling sign. Any water animal will 
take to water and swim around an obstacle 
rather than walk far out of the way on 
land. As there is a natural trail leading 
up the water which an opossum or skunk 
would follow, I decided it would be ad- 
visable to make a set in the trail ® hundred 
feet away where a ledge of rock protruded 
over the trail and almost touched a tree 
trunk, thus forming an arch. 

Down the creek I found several new 
places for catching water-frequenting ani- 
mals, similar to the ones on the brook, and 
I examined numerous old set locations just 
for the pleasure of looking upon good fur 
| signs. 

Count the Rat Houses 


Two miles down the creek are the Saw- 
grass marshes, which usually afford about 
fifty sets for muskrats. I took particular 
pains to count the new houses so I could 
reckon on the increase of these industrious 
animals. But as I hold off muskrat trap- 
ping early, I moved on after making an 
estimate of the ’rat population. 

I now cut across a farmer’s fields, who 
had given me permission to trespass on any 
place of his except the cider cellar and to 
trap anything but the house cat. I took 
in several old buildings and found skunk 
signs around every one. In most cases I 
was able to locate the dens and setting in 
them will minimize the chance of catching 
|the house cats. I also found several new 
|skunk dens in stone fences, rockpiles and 
| sandy knolls. Every hole I saw, and all 
|rough places were inspected for dens. I 
examined closely to determine whether 
it was being used by the valuable skunk*or 
worthless rabbits and woodchucks. The 
burrows that smelled skunky, or had 
skunk hairs around the mouth were 
marked for sets. If there were spots near 
the den bare of grass, I knew it to be the 
work of the skunk in building its nest. A 
peer live den always has trails 

ranching off in different directions. 
Where to Find *+he Dens 


Leaving the pasture sields, I struck the 
Baylor woods, which -xtend for several 
miles without a break, and harbors 
numerous foxes, raccoons, and occasion- 
ally a rare fisher. Here I followed no trail, 
but zigzagged thru the woods, taking in as 
many rock bluffs and hollow snags a: vos- 
sible. I went by several old snags caat 
have since last season been abandoned as 
“dens,”’ and found perhaps as many new 
ones. I didn’t bother to examine all the 
old cubby dens, for these are not noticed 
by fur bearers until baited, and they are 
all located on good runs, or locations 
within smelling range of the animals. I 
had some rabbits and fish with me and 
baited up some of the pens without setting 
traps. ‘Lhe traps were cached near the 
pens, usually in them, and the next round 
of the line I will set them out. The ani- 
mals will become accustomed to the place. 
and having had one feed in safety, will 
come back for another one when hungry. 
They remember such places longer than 
the average man would think ible. 
Aad if they get a toe pinched al escape, 
taey remember that. 

I hit a pond or two after leaving the 
woods, Rd oom struck another creek that 
brings me back to the camp. This is my 
round over my trap-line, and it will keep 
me busy tending it properly. I visit the 
traps each day, and if the catch isn’t large 
enough to warrant this attention, I “pull” 
the traps and go elsewhere into fresher 
territory. 

Thus ends my first trip over the trap- 
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PER DOZEN 


As shown in illustration 
Prepare to get biggest fur catch 
53,000 Dozen Traps 


tor immediate shipment 
Traps in all sizes from No.0 t« No. 4 
We want Taylor Trappers to be 


BEST FOR / FIFTY YEARS 

Bi ing furs this year if you des 
direct with America’s largest and oldest far house. 
Write for free BOOK TRAPS and other helps. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


145 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, 





As former Vice-Presidents of Funsten Bros. 
& Co., St. Louis, Ernest Moser and Chas. Lien- 
hard had full charge of grading, coiling, pricing 
and handling of raw furs. ) this 16 years 
experience is now added the Moser policy of 
personal grading. liberal valuation and quick 
cash for furs. SHIP TO MOSER! 


Get Moser’s Prices! [23.07 fipsns 
MOSER FUR CO- St. Louis, Mo. | 











Our check will prove that here 
you get honest grading, and top 
prices on all ~one 
years of success are based on 
that policy. 

SHIP US NOW i 
all your fure~we send check the 
day shipment arrives, Don’t put 
it off—ship now! Free price lista, 

3 tags, trapper’s supply catalog. 








line for this season. 
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TRAPPING THE WHITE WEASEL 


Not so many years ago when I trapped 
a weasel I thought it best to not bother to 
skin the animal because his pelt was 
hardly worth a few cents and not worth 
the time it took to skin him. When I did 
take a weasel, it was because he happened 
to get into a set that I had made for minks 
or some other fur bearer. But now there is 
, steady demand for white weasel pelts 


and it will pay any trapper to set his traps |- 


for this fur bearer. I use the smallest 
steel trap I can get, the No. 0, and often 
pick out old traps that have been used so 
much that the springs are weak. 

The white weasel is smaller than the 
mink but in habits much the same. Both 
travel about exploring holes and burrows 
for rabbits and squirrels, both search for 
birds that they may suck the blood from 
the neck; however, the weasel does not 
roam over nearly as big a territory during 
one night as its relative, the mink. You 
may see the tracks of the white weasel in 
the snow and learn where he is to be 
found. Often weasels will inhabit a to- 
cality where minks have all been trapped 
and many trappers may mistake the im- 
prints of the weasel for those of its more 
valuable cousin. However, the footprints 
of the weasel are only half as large as those 
of the mink and the jumps are something 
like twelve to sixteen inches in length. 

The female weasel has a den where the 
young are raised and near which she stays 
during most of the year, never going far 
even when she has no young. The male 
will travel about from place to place and 
stay where night finds him. A No. 0 
trap set in the mouth of a den is a good 

t for weasels and must be well covered 
and so lightly set that the light weight of 
the animal will readily spring it. 

They Follow Water Courses 


Weasels follow water courses in their 
hunting and feed on frogs and fish when 
they can catch them. They also like 
young birds and rabbits, as well as squir- 
rels. Traps baited with any of the natural 
food of the weasel are sure to make good 
sets and this fur bearer lacks almost en- 
tirely the keen scent for a steel trap and 
the suspicious nature of the mink. A 
cubby set makes the best white weasel 
set because this is a roofed affair that pro- 
tects the little trap so that it will spring 
easily. A cubby is quickly made by driv- 
ing a dozen posts two feet long into the 
ground in the shape of a horse-shoe that is 
eighteen inches deep and ten inches wide 
with a narrow doorway that is four inches 
wide. In the door the trap is set eight 
inches back and well covered so that it will 
spring easily. The bait is placed in the 
rear of the cubby set and the top of the 
posts covered with a roof of evergreen 
boughs to keep out the snow and falling 
twigs. 

The best trap bed in which to bury a 
white weasel trap is one that Imake from 
wood ashes. First, a pit should be dug 
just where the trap is to be set and this 
will be determined by the size of the open 
jaws of the trap as well as the location of 
the set. The soil that comes from the trap 
pit should be carried away and the pit 
filled with wood ashes. The trap itself 
is wrapped with a strip of way: paper and 
set in this bed, then very lightly covered 
with soil or leaves. The chain need not be 

vered for a white weasel set unless you 
hope to possibly catch a stray mink or 
martin that might be in the locality. 

_ Th: skin of the white weasel is a rather 
lifficr 't one to take care of once you have 
trappes the animal because it is white 
so easily soiled by dirt or blood stains 

\s soon as the pelt is removed by the 
wed method, it should be stretched on 
board with the skin side out and 
hung in a dry place to cure. Great care 
should be taken not to allow the knife 
to cut this small and tender pelt and the 
fur should be brushed and washed to make 
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knit to the proper mesh. Full size, 


10c ea.,$1 per doz {post 








ANDERSCH BROS., 


Coleman 


that has made Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterr:3 favorites 
in more than a million homes. Best for all gasdline lichting de- 
Mantles are made of long-fibre Egyptian cot 


reinforced bottom where pressure is greatest. Not 
the quality of light they give, for long service and real economy. 


30,000 Dealers sell Coleman Manties. Look for the name 
“Coleman” on the manties you buy. Buy them by the pack- 
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Use These Better Mantle 


Genuine High PowerColeman Mantles give the 300 caadle-power brilliance 
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DON’T 
SHIP FURS 
Until yeu get HERSKOVITS’ GUARANTEED PRICE LIST. 


for Furs. Send wial 


BEFORE BUYING TRAPS OR SUPPLIES 





‘10to 
more for 










t. 30 years. 


(SFOR BIGGER 


ADOZEN SURE FUR GETTERS 


Onerda 
REMEMBER! Herskovits liberal grading insures you most money | 8% trap mfr. Catches mink, 
shipment stunk. 


will forced trap prices to rock-bonom., 
convenes YOU | Now wegoene bewer. Think of ict 


Get HERSKOVITS’ NEW TREASURE BOOKS | only 8c cach 6c dozen less than 
‘ ; its’ sells supplies | others charge. You save price of 
postal, or order for traps. Get Treasure | 0%¢ dozen wraps on each 6 dozen you 
tH + 1~ Free. ACT NOW. Deal with po hg ey — ney hn 
. ovite Ceo., Ime. and make Bigger | '**- jor Now 
¢ ay oa rr Add Postage. Sead Money Order. 


FURS: HIDES 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are he largest Hide and ur Hi 
in the N. W.Es 4 = mpt cash returns guaran a 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace, Shoe Leather exchanged for your Hides, also tan Furs, manu- 
facture Robes, Coats. Our 450 page Munters’ and Tr Guide te 

to become a successful trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox. 
Pelts, Tallow tous. We pay the most money. Write for price list. 
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SHIP YOUR 


SILBERMAN 


The Reliable Fur House 
That Paid 


MORE CASH 


last year—and will pay more 
this year. 

Somebody you know ships 
to Silberman. Ask him why. 
Get our Price Lists and con- 
fidential cut price catalog 
and Market Forecast. 


COMPARE 
OUR RETURNS 


Ss, S1LBERMAN 


330 Silberman Bidg. Chicago 
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ices on furs, we will, if you 

sire, quote prices on your 
shipment and hold it separate 
for your reply... All payments 
are promptiy sent—no com- 

mission ed. Write for 
price-list of furs, also baits 
and traps. Then send jour 
shipments to the oldest fur 
receiving house in St. Louis 
and see the results. 

& Denzelct & Son, 

207 Denzelot Bidg., 
Established 1844. St. Louis, Mo. 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


nme MINN. 


Dealers in the Northwest. 

Pay High Price Prices. Quick Returns. Ratistaction. 
Free! Giroulars te anyone interested in Raw Furs. 
Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 








Successful farmers like Successful Farn Farming 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE BOOK TABLE 


The books listed here can be obtained post- 
paid at the prices quoted, and also others in 
which you are interested, thru the Successful 
Farming Book Department, Des Moines, lowa. 


If you have not already done so, get 
acquainted with your state traveling 
library. Practically all middle west states 
are equipped to render library service. 
| Books are loaned to individuals, clubs, 
societies, schools, etc. Special sets are 
| made up for debate work, study circles 
| and for home reading. The only expense 

involved is the postage to and from the 
library. Write the state library com- 
| mission at your state capital. 





| American Agriculture and the Euro- 
| pean Market, by Nourse. Must we look 
'to Europe to buy our surplus agricul- 
'tural produce? For four years farmers 
have been told that when Europe starts 
buying again, conditions in this country 
will be better. Will she ever be as good 
}a customer as she once was? Will we 
| have a surplus to sell when she does re- 
cover? These are some of the questions 
|asked and answered by Dr. Nourse in 
his very readable book. Price $2.50 

McGraw Hill Co. 

The Corn Crops, by Montgomery. 

The importance of corn in world trade, 
development of corn production in the 
United States, its origin, how it grows, 
breeding plots and cropping systems are 
some of the leading chapters in this 
book. In fact, the entire field of corn 
growing is thoroly covered. Sections are 
also devoted to sweet corn, broom corn 
and the sorghums. Price $2. McMillan 
Co. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, by Bailey. 
Probably no better book exists that 
covers the subject as completely. In- 
cludes all varieties of tree fruits, how to 
[yas prune, cultivate, harvest and mar- 

et the crop. Formulas for spraying, 
diseases, insect pests and injuries from 
various causes make up two chapters. 
Price $2.50.. McMillan Company. 

The Real Trouble With the Farmers, 
by Herbert Quick. You may not agree 
with this book but you will get some 
new viewpoints on an old subject. The 
author wants land to be made cheap 
again. Price $2. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Productive Soils, by Weir. A very 
practical discussion of crop rotations, tile 
drainage, soil erosion, management of 
sandy soils, soil acidity and kindred sub- 
jects. Every effort has been made to tie 
the practical side of farming to scien- 
tific facts and principles. Price $2.50. 
Lippincott. 

Productive Feeding of Farm Anim 
by Woll. This book tells how to "toed 
all classes of livestock. The opening 
chapters discuss the principles of feed- 
ing, how feed is used in the animal body, 
feed units, etc. Considerable space is 
devoted to a description of various feeds. 
Price $2.50. Lippincott. 


PIPE WRENCH SCARS 

On occasions when one is obliged to 
use a pipe wrench on nickeled fittings or 
other polished material, the teeth of ths 
wrench leave scars. Besides being dis- 
figuring, the scars and scratches make 
the metal hard to keep clean and bright. 

I found that I could prevent such dam- 
age by first wrapping the pipe tightly 
with cloth and then using the wrench on 
the cloth. The cloth must be strong and 
lithe wrench applied rather*tightly. The 
teeth of the wrench may “bite” slightly 
thru the cloth but the marks left on the 
metal to be turned are scarcely percepti- 
ble.—D, 8. B, 
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HIGHEST 
PRICES 


Honest Grading - Prompt Payment 


J KFORS 


HIDES-PELTS-WOOL 
Cults for Lrwce Circular 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc. 
200 N. ist Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE ALWAYS 
SATISFY THE SHIPPER 





FUNSTEN BROS, 2. co. 
7 Funsten Bidg. T. LOUIS, MO. 


“TRAPPERS 
bite . we coarce NO COMMISSION 


pw gy ty return-- 
— y-- success in 52 
| ae yearsof FA EALING in America’s 
greatest me pi hn et eh 

ow pet = Ae ou nf 


shipging “ings ABSOLUTELY su plycatalorve 


a oe oe SUMMERFIELD a courant 
ST. LOUNS, U.S. A. 


WATCH-CHAIN. laa 


Send old leather top rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach our 1924 Hunting Rub- 
bers, repair and waterproof tops, se 


new laces and ses)" —_ = 
ame guarantee as 


(With gt 

new shoes. Give ‘ioe do not remove tops; 

send shoes complete. 

Catalog of Hunting Footwear, ete., on Request 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 

450 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 

Without discussing or cavilling with this 
figure at all, the important thing is to look 
at the freight ledger as officially presented 
by the interstate commerce commission. 
It shows freight receipts: 1918, $3,453,- 
985,556; 1919, $3,556,514,702; 1922, $4,- 
005,558,722; 1923, $4,622,364,085. 

[he Esch-Cummins act was passed in 
1920. The figures speak for themselves. 
lhe increase in 1923 over 1918 was about 
$1,400,000,000. This is a definite, official 
increase of gigantic proportions and the 
one sure thing is that it weighed heavily 
on those who paid the freight bill. 

The Lesson of the Canal 

Those who are urging the immediate 
launching of the Great Lakes-Ocean water- 
ways are pointing to the Panana Canal 
as an example of a paying government 
venture in transportation. This year the 
canal will have a net income of more than 
$12,000,000. A spokesman for the rail- 
roads recently pointed out that if this 
great transportation unit had to pay four 
percent dividend on its cost the net income 
would have been converted into a deficit 
of $8,000,000. 

Women in the Campaign 

In view of the importance attached to 
the vote of the women in the present 
presidential campaign it is interesting to 
summarize the participation of women in 
the election of 1920. It has been made in 
a scientific way independent of politics. 
Here is what it shows: Women cast ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 or thirty-seven 
percent of the total 26,713,800 votes cast 
for presidential candidates. They polled 
forty-three percent of the women of voting 
age in forty-two of the forty-eight states. 
In twenty states they cast forty percent 
to forty-five percent of the tetal vote, 
while in one-fourth of the states the per- 
centage of women voting exceeds the per- 
centage of the male vote for the country 
at large. 

. Campaign Costs Checked 

There are indications of a dependable 
character that something is being done 
this year to check the mounting costs of 
political campaigns. At least all three 
parties are spending money more frugally 
than in other years, — all three are 
attempting to pay their way as they go. 
There are also indications that contribu- 
tions are not so large as they used to be. 
[t is perhaps because the Borah committee 
is watching to windward. In any case it 
is hailed as one good feature of the times. 
The Hughes campaign in 1916 cost 
$4,000,000. The total actual expenditure 
of the Republicans in 1920 reached close 
to $10,000,000 including the large deficit 
after the carnpaign, while the Democrats 
spent $2,237,750. Pre-campaign expendi- 
tures also yan into the millions. Esti- 
nates vary but there is reason to belicve 
that at least $20,000,000 was spent in the 

mpaign; that is, money that could be 
gotten at. The belief is that nothing like 
that will be spent this year. 
Cost of the League 

\ccording to the latest official journal 
f the League of Nations the cost of main- 

ning that body for the year 1923 was 

ily $5,250,000—a mere bagatelle in terms 

(American expenditures. Of this total 
he sessions of the Assembly and Council 

the League cost’ $140,000, while the 
general services of the secretary and staff 
mounting to 319 was %1,750,000. 

Cost of Prohibition 
Statements appearing from day to day 
ud seem to indicate that the cost of 
forcing the prohibition amendment and 
the Volstead act threatens to bankruptthe 
leral government. For the sake of 
uly disposing of this constantly recur- 

g myth here are the figures: Last year 

reement cost $6,500,000. The treas- 

of the United States received $2,750,- 

00 under the penalty provisions of the 

Thus the total cost to the federal 
vernment was only $3,750.00 
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WANTED At Once! 


700 Men for Rural Localities, and also 1500 
Men and Women for Towns and Cities, who are 
industrious, capable, steady 

The largest industry of its kind in the world is now ready to 
start 700 worthy persons in their own business in all unoccupied 


localities where our 35 years’ experience has shown that large and 
mutually profitable and permanent businesses can be established. 





__ We have thousands of reports showing that capable persons 
with no previous business or selling experience and practically no 


capital are making 
non.w. Trams = Profits from $25 to $100 Per Week 
every week and month the year around in every stat 
Twenty-five million Consumers now uSe our 150 
Food Products, Flavoring Extracts, Spices, Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Medicines and other Household Ne- 
cessities. Everything positively guaranteed to sell 
and give complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
Rawleigh’s Sales and Service Methods get the 
most business everywhere with the least effort. The 
best values in quality, quantity, and price 
mean that everyone is satistied. 
Practically no capital needed. We sup- 
ply everything and teach you exactly how 
to conduct your business. 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and Fine 
Outfits for All Available Towns 
and City Districts 


If you have health, steady habits, and can furnish business references showing that 
you are capable and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied with clear monthly prof- 
its of from $100 to $400 and often more, the year around, write for full particulars. 
Give age, occupation, and state when you could start, in first letter. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. |A9756, FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 


Capital and Resources Over 12 Million Dollars 
Three Big Factories and Many Branches Throughout America 





and province of America. 
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Stevens Junior 


4612 wiTTe BUILD! 
4612 EMPIRE BUILDIN 
We give you this famous 
| apy nyt py ee | 
a little of your spare time; selling our 
sachet packages at 10c 


fragrant each, 


Send NoMoney; We Trust You; Simply Write 


fi $0 pachngss of our case sachet and big premium list showing how easy it fs to 
getthis ine Sudeanyethar premiums. An extra premium is given free for 
CHICAGO 


WORKS, 4313 Ravenswood Ave, Dept. 95-18 
This Rifle Yours For A Small Favor 
—— Rifle. It is just the rifle that every 
boy wants for target practice and for 


shooting small game. The Daisy is every boy’s favorite 
and you will be delighted with it. I have an easy plan for helping 
you get this rifle without costing you any of your own money. 
Vrite me at once and I’[Il send you complete details of 
my offer, also, full description of the gun. Write today. A post 
card will do. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
121 Success Building, -- Des Moines, Iowa 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





LIKES OUR COVER CHANGE 
I want to congratulate you on the September 
cover of 8S. F. To my mind, it is the best cover you 
have ever had and very attractive. In times past 
I have thought that Successful Farming’s cover was 
aot in keeping with the quality of the paper.—I. M., 
nd. 


A SATISFIED RENTER 

After reading the letters from Mrs. W. M. C., 
Tll., and Mrs. W. M. L., Mo., on farmhand prob- 
lems, I simply cannot keep quiet any longer. I 
wonder if it was all the landlord's fault. 

I'll tell you of a different case. We worked, or 
rather my husband did, for a farmer in Nebraska 
for seventeen months and it is one of my happiest 
periods of life. 

We had a lovely, four-room house, finished in 
oak, as nice as anyone could wish, a separate yard 
fenced off with hog wire fencing and dozens of shade 
trees, chicken coops and woodshed. We had a large 
garden and it was plowed when the boss had his 
plowed. We had wood and cobs to burn and bought 
only coal during the coldest weather. So much for 
living problems. 

Our children were treated as well in school as 
any of the farmer's children. The boss had four 
children: we had four. The two boys, theirs four 
and ours three, played together constantly. 

We had the use of the fastest team of ponies 
around there, tho we seldom used them as we went 
to the stores in the evening with the boss in his car. 

Mrs. “Boss” would take me and children along 
to distant cities for the fourth of July and other 
celebrations She would introduce me to her 
friends, not as our hired man’s wife, but as her 
neighbor. We had more pleasure and less worry 
than any other place. 

I am good at sewing and keep myself and children 
dressed so no one has to be ashamed to be seen with 
us 
We also had the use of a cow and as soon as one 
cow began to dry up we were given another to milk. 
I sold butter at times, tho we used most of it. I 
raised chickens and sold eggs and also raised a pig. 

We tried to give in return the best we could. We 
thought farming for ourselves would be better 
where the children were concerned, but I am sorry 
we ever had such a thought. I know, tho, that not 
all hired men get the treatment we did. The 
“Boss's” family still writesto me and we exchange 
pictures and they have sent us Christmas gifts. I 
would welcome them as warmly as any of my own 
folks and Iknow wewould receive a warm greeting 
if we should ever go that way again. Perhaps we 
shall before long.—Mrs. F. L. L., Mich. 


NOTHING PERFECT 

Some of the letters from your readers are good 
and interesting; some try to think we all ought to 
be alike. No country is right, no people perfect, 
no party perfect, nor any church oatiegt. We can't 
change it 

Liquor laws were passed to do away with liquor 
and they have not done so. It costs our govern- 
ment millions to catch and convict those whom they 
catch. 

Liquor in its place is a medicine. Good whiskey 
in a house is better than drug store dope that is 
drunk by hundreds of chousnnde of people, and the 
more they use it the more they want. 

I'm sixty-eight years of age, served eight years 
nine months in the navy as a hospital steward and 
have nursed for over thirty-two years in Missouri, 
Kansas and Illinois. I was never drunk in my life, 
don’t gamble, but I do smoke. I'm a grandfather. 

Now cars. Look at the automobiles. How many 
they killand maiminayear. Some try to beat others 
inspeed; others trytobeatthetrains. Is it thecars’ 
fault? No. If they take out a young girl and ruin 
her isitthecar? No. It's the driver.—F. B., Kans. 


THE RURAL CARRIER’S PROBLEM 
I have noticed two or three times recently letters 
in the department of your journal headed “Our 
Bulletin” regarding the wages of the workers in the 
post office department. One writer advocated let- 
ting these jobs out by contract by the year. An- 
other says that many farmers having large sums of 


money invested in farms and equipment are not 
making as much as $1,800 a year 

Should we pursue a policy of contracting these 
jobs, how long would the public stand for it? 

ficiency would be an iridescent dream. Some- 
where some time some smart man in the postal 
department said that efficiency consisted in getting 
a piece of mail to the person addressed in the 
shortest possible space of time. How can you do 
this unless you are acquainted with the public and 
know where this piece of mail is to go n our own 
little office, which is typical of thousands of offices 


all over this country, a clerk or a carrier to be 
efficient must almost know every man in the com- 
munity if his mail is to be delivered promptty. Can 
you expect a man to do this and take an interest 
in his work if his job lasts but a year? 

For the average twenty-four-mile route the pay 


Out of this the carrier must fur- 

If a car, the ——- will 

e original 

cost of the machine, which he must pest to replace 
is 


is $1,800 a year. 
nish his conveyance. 
amount to about $700 a year, besides t 


in about three years at the most. leaves him 
$1,100 per year to support his family and buy a new 
car every third year. Or, if he lives in a part of the 
country where he cannot drive a car winter on 
account of the condition of the roads, he must have 
a team and rig to take the route in its place, for the 
mails must move. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in conclusion I want tosay that 
every carrier on the five routes out of this town is a 
married man with a family on his hands. He 
expects to raise them as American citizens and that 
means he must school them and prepare them for 
the great s for existence. In other words, he 
must prepare his boys to gather the dollars, for in 
spite of all the preachers from Christ to Bill 
Sunday, the religion of this old world is, “Get 
you can and can all you get.” 

How can I raise and educate my boys and make 
good Americans out of them (I have three) on 
$1,100 a year? Remember, I must support my 
family and buy a new car every third year out of 
that same $1,100. Have my boys ong chance for 
college? Is this Russia or is it America?~ Will these 
guys please stand up so we can see who they are 
and answer me that?—L. G. L. 


HARD TO ESTIMATE VALUE 

My neighbors have become so interested in 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands that they asked me to 
get them the books. One lady said that she just 
wanted to read it until she got it by heart. 

I have one of the books myself, and I think it 
the best and most interesting history of far lands 
that I have ever read. Also, I think that 8S. F. is 
ee best farm paper that ever went into a farm 

ome. 

I think that one dollar invested in S. F. is worth 
more to a man if he will read the paper and then 
practice the things which he may learn from it, 
than ten dollars invested in @ pig or calf. 

Also, I think that it would be hard to estimate the 
value of 8S. F. not only to boys and girls on the 
farm but to the boys and file in all walks of life, 
for I think that it will establish in their minds thiags 
and principles which would tend to make of them 
better business men and women as well as better 
citizens, in addition to innumerable thi they 
may learn from 8. F. to help in their daily life. 

And I congratulate Mr. James T. Nichols on his 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands for I think that it is 
one of the greatest things ever written. I think it 
would be a great asset to any schoolroom as it has 
many things in it pertainnes to the study of history 
and geography. We 


SERVICE FROM POST OFFICE 

T fully a with W. C. C. that an exchange of 
ideas is often beneficial. And I know also the 
farmers have their share of financial troubles. 
Better organization, with permanent offices in the 
central markets, and one in Washington, D. C. in 
charge of dependable men to see they got as fair 
treatment as the other basic industries would 
in time be helpful. 

As for letting the work in the post office on con- 
tract, some is handled that way now. It would not 
work in offices like Kansas City and St. Louis with 
1,700 employees. The work is specialized; it takes 
from one to four years of study to make any degree 
of progress. And it is also a fact that the public 
receives more service from the post office at a nomi- 
nal cost than any other public utility in this country. 

The record of their earnings has n established 
and among them you would find not thousands, 
not even one with $20,000 to $20,000 invested, or to 
invest, with dependents and on the present pay 
there is no chance of anything for the rainy day. 
It is a living wage a with the utmost economy 
and sacrifice.—J. W., Ill. 


WOULD STOP CHILD LABOR 

8. F. is a fine paper and I enjoy reading most all 
the letters in “Our Bulletin.” ere was one that 
made me mad. 

To think E. S., Wis., should call herself a 
mother and write such a letter, I can’t understand. 

Child labor should be done away with, for all 
time. They are under no obligations to us ause 
they come into this world. God's will be done, not 
ours. Let us make their childhood days just as 
happy as possible. Give them the education they 
deserve, regardless of what our life has been. If we 
cannot do our part by them, there are others who 
will in this grand old world. Give the boy and girla 
chance, is my motto.—Mrs. G. R. 


WOULD TAX AUTOS AND TRUCKS 

I have just read a somewhat lengthy article in 
your September issue on the subject of the cost of 
good roads, or in the words of the writer of said 
article, the intolerable expense of bad roads. 

I am aware that the people of this country are 
very much on wheels. gee F like to have some 
way of getting at an approximate estimate of what 
fraction of this travel is really of benefit to those 
who are traveling. I am of the opinion that a ve 
small fraction of this travel is really worthwhile. 
know many farmers roll around on those rubber 
tires needlessly and neglect their farms. This, of 
course, is a question for each to decide for himself. 
If an individual spends his time or money foolishly 
that is his business. 

The amount paid for the building and mainte- 
nance of roads,in my opinion, should be as nearly 
as possible in proportion to the use made of the 
roads. A farmer does not necessarily derive a 


sufficient benefit from graveled and paved high. 
ways to justify collecting the bulk of the cost of 
these roads by taxing the adjacent land. 

If an inquiry were made into this question it 
would be seen that perhaps one-half of the people 
who drive over these roads contribute very lit:!> 
toward building them. 

I see by the article referred to, as I have sevr 
many times before, that the American Automo) |. 
Association is very much opposed to a fair tax on 
automobiles. and trucks. I expect they will argue 
that the farmers would not escape the taxation {or 

Pp by getting these taxes switched over 
on automobiles and trucks. Good and well. I do 
not ask that the farmers should be exempted. [ 
only ask that some plan should be formulated 
whereby the cost of our highways be paid, more 
nearly, by those who use them. 

In my opinion a tax of twenty or twenty-five 
percent should be levied by the state on all auto- 
mobiles and trucks brought into the state, for the 
purpose of raising money to build r The 
tax should not be added to the selling price but 
collected from the owner in the same way the 
license is collected at present.—M. E. H., 8. dD. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Mr. H. H. of Mont. did not answer my question 
why the producer of farm products should not get 
cost of production but asserts that no man has any 
such right. I ask him why they have not. He 
must it that some man or set of men do price 
them and that very often, too, they are priced too 
low for the producer and we do not at present hear 
many kicks about the price being too high; and they 
cannot demand higher prices and get them unt! 
ee are properly organized to do so. 

Yould Mr, H. H. advise quitting rather than 
do this? They are fools to persist in producing, 
he says, if they cannot realize cost of production. 
Well, he is quite correct, but can he tell us how we 
can do it unless we are in a position to demand and 
command a price sufficient to cover cost? How 
often do we hear the statement that prices are 
soyented by the law of supply and demand and 
ghbly made by many who have no knowledge of 
the meaning of the p . In reality, the terms 
are synonymous and used to describe a force; 
money in the hands of a man wanting wheat is 
supply, and wheat is what he demands; while on 
the other hand the farmer supplies wheat and de- 
mands money. 

We talk of supply and demand being equal, whic! 
means absolutely nothing unless we take into ac- 
count the question of price, for a change in price 
can affect both supply and demand and does so 
very often. So you see that this is not a great 
natural law beyond the power of man to regulate 
or control.—A. E. C., Wis. 


BELIEVES THEY NEED IT 

I’ve read S. F. for years and years and we love 
the paper. I've boosted it and I feel that every 
farmer, even if he has but one cow or only fiv: 
acres of land, should read this scientific paper. I've 
taught country schools for years and I know how 
much the average farmer needs your paper. They 
think any failure can be a farmer but not so. It's a 
business and all business needs to be learned and 
done omar the teachings of your paper 
advocate.—R. J. B., Okla. 


BLAMES DRYS FOR LOW PRICES 

Reading over your editorials in your last issue, I 
feel so: to see you taking a stand with the drys 
and prohibitionists, when you know, or should 
know, that prohibition is what is causing the 
farmers’ present distress because there is no compe- 
tition on the market. 

Instead of our political heroes in Washington 
taxing booze out demu. they want to tax the 
farmer out. That's the reason there are twenty- 
five percent more saloons doing business now at 
$25 per year than we had before prohibition at 
$500 per year; but the difference, which we pay in 
our taxes, is coming out of the public's pocket 
instead of the saloons, as it ought to. 

Before prohibition, I could get bran at eighty 
cents pet 100 pounds, now $1.65, but at that time 
I could also bu distillers’ grain at eighty-five cents 
per 100 pounds from the brewery. I don’t care 
which way you think, but I don’t care to stab any 
one, and especially not my benefactors in the back 

I trust you'll stop my paper, and when prohibi- 
tion is over, and the farmer can look forward to a 

rofitable home market for his corn, oats, rye 
rley and potatoes and the government sees fit 
to license those saloons out of business and reduc’ 
our taxes by doing so, you can then think of me as 
a subscriber again, not before. 

I'm not for bootlegging, but if you have the 
money to buy a genuine article and can afford to 
pay for it, you can have it. What is sold now brings 
in no taxes, and hence the hard times. 

I'm seventy-three years old, have never drunk 
liquor of any kind, nor smoked or used tobacco or 

ambled, neither have my forbears or do my chil- 
mn but I have no malice toward those who want 
to live as human fish, and as a fish can’t live on 
dry land, it’s no use to law out an article that proves 
profitable to our neighbors, and makes us poor. 

I trust you'll put this in your hat and think it 
over.—G. L. G., Wis. 


Just a note to let you know how I love vour 
r—it is Optimism itself personified. 
ere’s amount for another year’s subecription 
am renewing because I miss it—badly. Say, 
to be frank with you, the cover alone is worth 
the price of twelve issues.—R. E: H., Mo. 
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Low-Cost 


ES 


Lravsportation 


A Quality Car for $540 


Although its low price puts the Star car in the great less-than-$1000 
Class, which includes about 85% of all cars sold, it is entitled 


to recognition as the quality 


leader of the low-priced-field. 


Note These Quality Features of the STAR 


Continental Red Seal Motor, designed by the 
engineers of Continental Motor Company in 
collaboration with Durant engineers. It is 
distinguished for power, quietness, economy, 
and low service costs due to simplicity and 
accessibility. 


Force-feed Lubrication. The Star is the only car 
in the low-priced field having positive force- 
feed lubrication to all bearings, which greatly 
increases the durability of the motor. 


Durant Tubular Backbone. The Star is the only 
low-priced car employing this important 
structural improvement, the -most eflicient 
device known for resisting twisting strains 
and for insuring a strong car foundation and 
for keeping all moving parts in perfect 
alignment. 


Standard Transmission. Three speeds forward 
and one reverse, making the car easy to 
handle under all conditions and increasing 
operating economy. 


Vacuum Feed Fuel System. Insuring a steady 
flow of gasoline on all grades as ) Be as any 
remains in the 11% gallon tank at rear, 
which is where the gasoline supply belongs 
for safety and convenience. 


Strong Spiral-bevel Rear Axle Gears. This is the 
same type axle as is used in high-priced cars. 


High-grade Cooling System, including large radi- 
ator, 16-inch fan and circulating water pump 
insuring proper motor temperature and driv- 
ing comfort under all conditions. 


Disc Ciutch—an unusual feature in a low-priced 
car, and one especially appreciated by those 
who have used cheaper types of clutches. 


Alemite Lubrication, the same as used on high- 
priced cars, making the greasing of the 
chassis quick and easy. 


Demountable Rims and Extra Rim, the same as 
used on high-priced cars. 


Semi-Elliptic Springs. These not only greatly 
increase riding comfort, but give the Star 
car the long, low appearance that is an 
essential factor of the popular stream line 
design. The spring base is 141 inches— 
longer than that of any other car near the 
Star price. 
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Various other quality features will be shown you by any Star dealer to prove the 
wonderful value of a Star car at $540. If you seek low-cost transportation, we suggest 
careful comparison of the Star with any and all cars in the less-than-$1000 class. 


PRICES: f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
ROADSTER, $540 COUPE, $750 


DURANT MOTORS INC. 


57th Street and Broadway, New York i. 


TOURING, $540 SEDAN, $820 CHASSIS, $445 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. J. + LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 


STAR MOTOR CARS 
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TACKLING A CHAMPION 





HERE was grief in Farmer Gordon’s 

big cow barn that evening. Len, his 

nineteen-year-old son, shoved his 
head roughly against the sleek flank of a 
patient animal as he milked and bit his 
lips in a manner indicative of extreme 
annoyance. 

Che big Thanksgiving party to be given 
at the Russell’s was now but a week away 
and Bessie Mercer had not yet replied to 
the labdriously created invitation he had 
sent her. Such unusual neglect apprised 
Len that something was wrong and, to 
make matters worse, he had quite well- 
formed ideas as to what it was. 

It was nothing less than Big Irv! Early 
in the —— r this tall and muscular indi- 
vidual had dropped in from nowhere and 
hired out to Mr. Stanley. His overbear- 
ing manner and an odious habit of pro- 
fessing to be a champion at 
every phase of farm work as it 
came up soon made him keenly 
detested by the young men of 
Plum Creek township. True, 
his claims had been tested on 
various occasions and no little 
foundation found for them. In 
the hayfield he had easily out- 
»itched Bob Prindle but Bob 
later confessed that he had 
been up to a dance until two 
o'clock in the morning and had 
then walked six miles home. 
At shocking time Big Irv had 
romped ahead of half a dozen 
competitors. In threshing time 
he had proved himself equal to 
a man and a half at bundle- 
pitching. 

However, the modesty that 
usually characterizes a_ real 
champion was entirely absent 
and his ever-increasing self 
praise grated harshly on the 
ears of his associate. 

“Len, if somebody could 
only beat that fellow at some- 
thing I’d almost give him my 


pony!”’ remarked Art Mercer 
to his chum, Len Gordon, as 
they trudged homeward be- 
hind a huge wagonload of 
husked corn. 

“But they can’t, I guess ; 


he’s won eve rything so far,’’ replied Len, 
moodily. ‘And let him win—who cares? 
But tonight, a week later, Len discov- 
ered that he cared very much. He knew, 
because Art had told him, that Big Irv 
had escorted Bessie Mercer home from 
meeting the Sunday evening previous. It 
was therefore plain that she was going 
to attend the Thanksgiving party with him. 
“Oh, hum!”’ moaned Len disconsolately, 
as he threw the milking stool viciously in- 
to acorner. “I'll just scratch Bessoff my 


list, that’s all!’’ ' 
Next day at dinnertime Art Mercer 
came diving into the house and mysteri- 


ously beckoned to Len. 

“No secrets, Arthur!” 
Gordon, as she shook a motherly 
at the boy. 

“No, ma’am—nothing at all important, 
that is,’’ the boy replied. 

“Say, Len, how many bushels of corn 
can you get out in a day—ten-hour stretch, 
vou know?” breathlessly ejaculated Art, 
when they were alone. 


cautioned Mrs. 
finger 


“Um—why? Want me to beat Big 
Irv, I suppose,” said Len, with sarcasm. 
“Exactly, Len! He’s been bragging to 


Bess that he’s simply a world- beater at 
husking corn and—and—— 
“But-——” e 
“You husked a hundred and three 


bushels in nine hours last year against 


Clint Burrett, didn’t you? 
“Ye-es, but I——” 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


“And Jim Rivers just told me you could 
husk three rows to his two and father says 
Jim gets out an average of eighty-five 
bushels a day.” 





“Jim’s exaggerating, Art; I never 
could 
“Listen!” Art Mercer suddenly threw 


his arm around Len’s shoulders and poured 
a few carefully guarded words into his ear. 

“Will she, sure?” ejaculated Len, as he 
turned and gazed seriously at Art. 

“T know it, Len! Just beat that fellow 
and—whoof!”’ 

Art snapped his fingers in a highly sig- 
nificant manner and for amoment the two 
boys stood surveying each otherearnestly. 

“T’m in, Art! I'll try it, anyway. May 
lose but Big Irv will know he’s been in a 
husking match when we get thru!” 

“Shake, Len! Wish P had half your 


| 


“T’m glad now you won yesterday, Len!” 


grit. You've got him beat already. I'll 
fix it all up—leave things to me!” 
The contest was easily arranged. Big 


Irv, when informed that he was challenged 
to participate in a husking contest. eagerly 
accepted and laughed immoderately when 
Len Gordon was named as his opponent. 
remarked, sarcastically. 


“That kid!’ he 


‘‘Will his mother let him, I wonder?” 


The match was scheduled for Wednes- 
day, the day before Thanksgiving. Mer- 
cer’s lower forty, wherethe corn showed 
exceptionally good, was to be the scene of 
Each contestant was permitted to 
use two wagons and have a shoveller do 
all unloading at the crib on the east side 
Husking was to begin sharp 
at seven o’clock in the morning and end 
exactly at twenty minutes past five in the 
afternoon, the twenty minutes to be used 
at noon for dinner or continuous work at 


action. 


of the field. 


each husker’s option. 


Art Mercer spent much of the inter- 
vening time at the Gordon’scoaching Len. 
So much advice was showered upon the 
boy that he began to entertain doubts of 


his prowess as a husker. 
“Art, if I need all the tips you are giving 
me I must be a mighty poor corn picker.’ 


“Um, well, a manager has a right to 
instruct his men, hasn't he?” returned Art. 










Len’s confidence returned in the laughter 
that followed Art’s sally. 

Len was _ thru his final grooming the 
evening before the match. Husking pegs 
were selected and filed to the correct de- 
gree of roughness. The sleeves of his 
hickory jacket were cut down to fit his 
arms closer, his boots were greased and a 
fresh pair of socks select Art’s 
per srsonal supervision. 

“It’s to be a merry chase, old fellow— 
every minute!’’ said Art, as he watched 
carefully all the little details. 

“Suppose I’d better not stop for dinner 
—just go right on thru,” remarked Len, 
thoughtfully. 

“Stop and you're lost!” was Art’s con- 
vineing comment. “But you won’thave to 
stop. I'll have a grub box on the side of 
the wagon chock full of chocolate. Work 
and eat at the same time!” 

“Chocolate always makes 
me thirsty.” 

“That's where I come in 
strong with a big jug of hot 
coffee. Let me co the worry- 
ing, Len; you do the husking. 
You're scheduled to win this 
match.” 

At five minutes of seven the 
next morning Mercer’s lower 
forty presented a unique s 
tacle. Two teams hitch to 
wagons with throwboards tow- 
ering aloft faced into the corn 
a hundred feet apart, while two 
very alert young men stood 
ready to dash into action at 
the signal. 

Behind them stood a jostling 
crowd of the neighbor farmer 
boys who had been attracted 
by the contest. Mr. Mercer 

resently glanced at his watch, 

ifted his hand, and shouted: 


under 


“Go!” 
“Bing!” An ear of corn 
struck n Gordon’s throw- 


board almost before the hand 
had fallen, closely followed by 
a similar sound from Big Irv’s 
direction. 

And then into the field they 
marched while a steady thump-thump- 


thump as the ears played on the high 
boards told of the pace the lads were setting. 
It is highly fascinating to watch an 


expert corn husker at work. Skill, 
strength and stamina must be his to a high 
degree. The celerity of his movements, 
the lightning swoops and bends he takes 
and the exactitude with which he seizes 
and handles each ear of corn command 
the admiration of less accomplished 
beings. 

Len Gordon was performing nobly. 
Halfway across the field his horses were 
several yards in front of Big Irv’s team. 
When Art Mercer informed him of the 
fact Len merely nodded swiftly and 
pounced with renewed energy upon an 
ear lying underfoot. 

“Crickey! Len’s hitting up a warm 
pace!” ejaculated Mr. Mercer, as he sur- 
veyed the lad. 

“And that boy 
added Mr. Stanley. 


is built to last, too,” 
“He’ s got the back- 


bone. He’ll try to win. 
Len Gordon was certainly trying. He 
had studied out the matter thoroly. It 


was merely a question of keen eyesight, 
swift hands and plenty of corn. Give him 
the corn and he would attend to the rest. 
Crash, crackle, snap, he tore thru the 
stalks, his unerring fingers snatching the 
corn away as if by magic. The pace was 
swift; he felt electrified and his brain 

remarkably clear and keen. The blood 
rushed thru his veins as his nimble arms, 
like pistons on a high- (Cont. on p. 102 
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Who’s Elected? 


Through MUSIC MASTER 
you hear every syllable of 
the returns distinctly « « 





forty-eight States are flooding the air. 

It is now that you need a loud 
speaker that will reproduce in tones that 
are natural and clear—easily and quickly 
understood. 


MUSIC MASTER is a clear loud speaker— 
and much more. It is an instrument so 
accurately tuned to voices and musical 
sounds that if you shut your eyes you can 
believe the broadcaster is standing at your 
elbow, instead of an hour’s er a day’s 
journey away. 


Radio impulses entering the sensitive pre- 
cision instrument in the base are trans- 
lated into sound waves, undistorted and 
faithful to the original voice or instru- 
ment. In the tapered tone chamber of 
cast aluminum these sound waves grow 
clear and bell-like and, finally, the full, 
mature tones pour forth in rich resonance 
through the MUSIC MASTER amplifying 
bell of natural wood. 


When next in town go to your dealer and 
hear this musical instrument of radio; or, 
better still, take one home to prove with 
your own set. 


F icrs-ciehe NIGLiT! Bulletins from 
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Dealers Everywhere 


{lusic {Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 


14-inch Model, for $ 
usi C the Home 3 O 
t, No batteries required. 


Ld 21-inch Model, for $ 3 5 
i Concerts and 
m No adjustments. Dancing 


RADIO REPRODUCER 


as 


° The Musical Instrument of Radio 
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k- Connect MUSIC MASTER 
1 in place of headphones. 
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4 a CROSLEY 
é Better Cowts Lap 


Radio 
It is the pleasure of receiving a distant station quickly, 
easily and with amazing clarity that brings forth the 
Crosley smile. No other Receiver near the price will 


produce the same results. And none will perform better. 


BEFORE YOU BUY—COMPARE 
YOUR CHOICE WILL BE A CROSLEY 


For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 
The Crosley Radio Corporation 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
1137 ALFRED ST. CINCINNATI, O. 


Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting Station WLW 


CROSLEY ONE TUBE MODEL 50, $14.50 
With Tube and Crosley Phones, $22.25 


The lowest priced Armstrong Regener- 


ative Receiver on the market, and equiv- 
alent in reception to many two-tube 
receivers. 


Crosley Regenerattoe Recetvers are licensed 
under Armstrong U.S. Patent 1, 113,149. 
Prices West of the Rocktes Ada 10% 


HEAR MUSIC 2d TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside 


Wires or Storage Batteries 

The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 

the most simple, and the clearest toned radio set 

_ have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. 
oats, of ateags. This radio outfit is entirel 

diferent from all others.No outside wires 

No troublesome storage batteries. It comes com- 









like a phonograph. It is guaran- 
teed to have a range of 1,000 
miles. Listen to the musical 
concerts, singing, lectures and 
speeches. Get the market re- 
ports, latest news and sports by 
radio. Mr. Coats wants to 
place one of his amazin; 
new radio outfits in each 
locality and is making a 
special reduction of 40 per 
cent for the first outfit 
tnced in each community. 
rite mr. G.L. Coats, 
338 W. 47th St., Chicago, 













Users get stations from New York to Frisco—toud and clear. 





F% AWAY Radio Sets are amaring values at bargain prices. 


Operate with either dry cells or storage batteries. Beautiful 
cabinet finished in mahogany with new platinum-finished panel. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Don't pay $100 to $150. Write 
for our money-saving plan and literature. 


2-Tube Set - $29.50 
4-Tube Set - 59.50 


, Biggest possibilities you ever heard of. 
Dealers . Agents: Write for plan and territory quickly. 











THE FARAWAY RADIO ©O., 663W. THIRD ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 











































This Wonderful 


Radio Book 


Big Money-Saving RadioCatazlog 
containing @ thousand bargains of everything 
+ Parte.su, pies, complete parts f 
complete s« ts, etc., amine 
latest information on al 
cuits, complete list o! 
etations an 


& 159N. Union Ave. Dept .222;Chicago | WON 





You should read Succegsful Farming adver- 
tisements before buying farm merchandise. 
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machine, shot here and there among 

e corn. 

His opponent, too, was far from idle. 
The boaster evidently possessed a quite 
intimate acquaintance with the art of 
husking corn. 

“He gets ’em like a flash when he gets 
to ’em, but Len gets there faster, I think,” 
commented Mercer. 

Mid-forenoon Art Mercer came close to 
Len, a wide smile on his face. 

“T’ve just been over listening to Big Irv 
tell us how many kinds of an imitation 
corn husker you are. There; don’t stop! 
Keep a-going! I’m going back to hear some 
more. Never saw a man who could work 
good with his hands and jawbone at the 
same time, you know!” 

Len grinned at his friend’s shrewdness 
and tore ahead faster than ever. 

Minutes wore on. Ten o’clock came, 
and eleven. Len could not resist taking a 
| quick glance inside his fifty-inch wagon box. 

“Gee! Forty-five in there or I’m seeing 
double!” he gasped, as he dropped back 
to earth. 

“So soon, Len?” came a girlish voice 
close at hand. 

He wheeled, ear of corn poised to throw. 
Bessie Mercer, lovely in a pink shawl, 
stood by him. 
| “Um—maybe not that muc, Bess,” he 
| said, lamely. 

“You’re doing grand, Len—Art and I 
| have been watching you. I hope you have 
good luck!” 

' “Thanks. Excuse me, Bess—must get 
yusy!”’ 

Ten minutes later he drove up to the 
crib. Big Irv had just driven up and was 
nimbly unhitching his team, 

“How much, Len?” called someone. 

“Forty-eight, near as I can see.” 

The group exchanged glances. 

“What’s he got?” asked Len, as he 
leaped down and grasped a tug to loose 
his team. 

“Fifty-two!” 

“He husked just the same number of 
rows you did, Len; did you get it clean?” 
asked Art. 

“Got every ear!’’ ejaculated Len. 

“That’s funny!’ said Art, musingly. 
“You go ahead, Len; let me do the worry- 
ing. We'll win this. Eat some chocolate; 
keep it in your mouth.” 

An hour later, when he had almost for- 
gotten the little mystery, Len came upon 
another. For a considerable space some- 
one had been husking his corn — ear after 
ear was missing. His first thought was of 
Big Irv. But he was two hundred feet 
away and a robbery such as this would be 
a most futile sort. What did it mean? 

When Art Mercer appeared the next 
time Len told him of the missing corn. 

“That is queer,’ Art remarked, as he 
studied the earth at his feet. 

Suddenly Art stopped and eyed the 
ground closely, then Toushed away some- 
thing with his hand. 

“Crickey! That’s strange!” he said, 
then darted swiftly away. 
| Ata minute of four Len drove up with 
|a load that measured fifty-two bushels. A 
| moment later Big Irv came up with a load 
of flat fifty. 

Art patted Len on the back. 

“Only two behind, Len, and you're 
fresh as a cucumber. Look at him; he’s 
wilting like a pansy.” 

Len could detect no imminent signs of 
wilting in Big Irv’s appearance and he 
knew that a handicap of two bushels in the 
short space of time remaining was a severe 
one. For a moment his heart felt a trifle 
weak but he happened to see the dancing 
eyes of Bessie Mercer full upon him and 
his jaw set. 

The ensuing hour furnished the spec- 
tators as pretty an exhibition of corn 
husking as they could desire. Len Gor- 
'don worked with a speed that told of his 
lerful reserve vitality. -All thought 
| of defeat had left his mind. It was simply 
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Build Your Own-At *% the Pricef 
Guaranteed Nation Wide Reception 


: agi 
= ee 
volume! 
| BME sia a 
loGehk | Distance / 
THE NEW DE LUXE AMBASSADOR 
Features--Can BeWired Easily-- 
; Wes pos pooeen eked 
Ry building it yourself you save 60 
1 Standard Glass- Enclosed Gri 
230-Ohm Shackton Bakelite 
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6 Professional Roun! 


1 of 7 Jpotrament Finish 
Bindin osts completely 
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1 Special Bive Print for this 
cire Notan ordinary hoox 


, but in clear picture forn 
ani ch can understand and 
All packed in handsome box. 


Compiet’ $27.95c.0.0. 
- mail postal or money 
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| corn, corn, more corn. (Cont’d on page 128 
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Home Art Co., 428 W. 59th St., Dept. 507 

Advertised commodities must maintain 4 
high standard of excellence because repeat 
orders are necessary in every business. 
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A DIRECT-TO-CONSUMER 
MARKET 
Continued from page 11 


cooking apples and whatnot make up the 
aggregate offerings to the buyers. The 
dairy products all come from cows de- 
clared free from bovine tuberculosis. 
None other is allowed. 

And the customers are loyal. One lady 
has about twenty-five pounds of her own 
make of butter to sell each Saturday. 
It’s so well liked that it’s gone in practi- 
cally no time. They line up for it! Two 
thousand pounds of butter are sold there 
every market day, according to Mr. 
Collier. 

One man grows broomcorn on his farm, 
harvests his crop, makes brooms and sells 
them on the farmers’ market. He sold 
900 last year. 

Another man, Armand J.* Pallissard, 
has developed a small packing plant on 
his farm because he sells so many butch- 
ered hogs. He sold 102 last year and they 
averaged over 250 pounds each. He did 
his own butchering, too. 

A talk with various city merchants indi- 
cated that most of them think well of the 
farmers’ market. Many of them think 
it is an asset to their business. 

A meat market man with whom the 
farmers’ market competed quite keenly, 
looked at the proposition broadly. He 
said that he was in favor of the market, 
altho it actually competed with him. 

A groceryman was not so favorable to 
it. 

“Oh, the farmers’ market, you mean? 
Oh, yes, I know all about that thing,” the 
groceryman said. “Lots of farmers have 
started in on it, but when they find out 
about all the detail work they drop out 
again. They have to buy wrapping paper 
and string and be on the job and do a lot 
of things they never thought of before. 
Then they have to do something with 
their perishables, you know. That’s the 
trouble of it. When they see they can’t 
sell all their stuff, they begin to cut prices. 
‘That’s what hurts us. That’s bad stuff, 
vou betcha. Yeah, it hurts my business, 
all right. And my vegetables are just as 
fresh as theirs, but people won’t believe 
it. Ain’t that funny?” 

The hardware dealer was sure it 
brought more trade to town. 

“We get our share and that’s all we 
ask,” he said. ‘‘More people come to town 
and up town on market days and when 
they come to market, they’re in a buying 
mood. It’s all right with us. My mother 
buys over there. She likes the fresh 
cream and vegetables. But she says she’s 
got to watch her step, or the first thing 
she knows she'll be buying last week’s 
cream. 

“I think the market’s O. K.,” the hard- 
ware man continued, “because it brings 
me more business. Of course, it doesn’t 
compete with hardware, selling much any- 
way. But here is an illustration of how 
we get our trade from it: That one man 
who sells so many hogs over there, Mr. 
Pallissard, has bought about $50 worth of 
butchering equipment from this store. I 
vouldn’t have had this business if all the 
people in the city had bought meat 
butchered in Chicago, would I? It makes 
more loyal trading, see?’ 

A harness dealer said that the market 
brings more people to town and he could 
not sell harness with the farmers out in 
the country. 

“I notice a little better business on 
market days,” the harness dealer said. 

And so the queries went; where the 
goods sold by the farmers competed 
lireetly with the city merchant, except- 
ing in the case of the meat market man, 
there was some little feeling. Otherwise, 
there was universal acceptance of the 
farmers’ market as a good thing for 
business, the city onl the farmers 
participating. 
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There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 

lace of six engines. It will give 

rom 134 to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
‘put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 14% H. P. when you need 
only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 


remarkably low at all times. gho 


Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 
Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 
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value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. Iruna 
28-inch cord w saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
** Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord w saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
p, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, Nev 
Jersey, says: “It'sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 






*T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 


I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
have thisengine bear my name.” 
—A. Y. Epwarps 
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machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy torun. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 





' spWARDS MOTOR CO... 14, Ohio 
n, send 
f your 
r free trial 


he 73 Main Street, ee 

t or oO 
Withowiee descr ou oO 
t wagine, also details of yO 
offer. 
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to from the 
GREAT PRICE SAVING Becireicy 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS ®2.-"")) Sst 


notice it while you enjoy the use of thie wonderful ms le 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS LS 7 










a . Hear it in your own 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
card or letter i h, Find 
serene sc tater a 
F. K. BABSON, 


19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25-18, Chicag», ML 
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Advertised commedities must maintain a 
high standard of excellence because repeat 





orders are necessary in every business. 











Stop Icy Blasts 


with 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
cold. Comes in one 
continuous length. 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing 
or mitering. Contains 
no wood or metal. 
Stopsand prevents rat- 
tling doors and win- 
dows. Color, maroon, * 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satisfied. 











MANE .. 222 ~ coceneccs oon ec eeeecece 


TOWN . . 2 ee eee esewecee sees STATE. -cnceeecoue 


HUMBER OF FEET... 2<-c nnn AT 10 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEV-ORDER, CHECK, CASH, FOR 6 ~.c--nce 


E.J. wanes 139,S.17thSt. | St.Louis, Mo. 
Sole Mansdiecneer and Patenses 
PAT. JAN. 22, 1924. ACCEPT HO INFRINGEMENT OF IITATIONS 
HM ewant county salesmanagers— men whe will devete full timete 
building a profitable and pleasant business. Inquire for territory 
as S.F, 








OVER 50, 


An old lady, 72 years of age, who 
suffered for many years and was 
absolutely bel found relief. 
A man who was helpless, unable 
to rise from his chair, was riding 
tennis 




























weeks. fe have 
successfully 
treated over 50,000 


We will prove its value in your 
case. There is no reason why 
you should not accept our offer. 
The photograph shows how ligh 
cool, elastic and easily adj 
the Philo Burt Appliance ie— 
how different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or steel 
jacketa. Every sufferer with « 
weakened or deformed om 
should write at once. Send for 
our free booklet. If you de- 
scribe case it will aid us in givin 
information at once. ILO BU 


288-23 Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Ww to $192 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
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Today, Sure 
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The honesty Sand F ——-s of our ad- 
vertisers is vouched for else we would 
not print their 
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DEPTH AND DISTANCE IN PLANT- 
ING BULBS 

What is the proper depth for planting 
different bulbs, such as tulips, hyacinths 
narcissus, and also the snowdrop and 
crocuses? How far apart should they be 
planted?—W. K. L., Ohio. 

N: arcissus are usually lanted from six 
to twelve inches apart with the top of the 
bulb four inches below the surface of the 
ground. Hyacinths are planted with the 
top of the bulb four inches below the 
surface of the ground, and at distances of 
about six inches apart. Tulips may be 
planted four inches apart, and the top of 
the bulb about three inches from the sur- 
face of the ground. Snowdrops and 
crocuses are planted with the top of the 
bulb two wall below the surface of the 
ground, and about two inches apart. 

Be sure to plant all the bulbs at a uni- 
form depth in order that they may come 
up and che uniformly. 


PERENNIALS FOR SMALL 
GARDENS 

While wonderful results in garden mak- 
ing may be obtained by the use of annuals 
and summer blooming bulbs, no garden is 
complete without a collection of hardy 
plants. Many are deterred from adding 
perennials to their borders because not 
mey of them bloom the first season from 
seec 

For the small garden it is better to buy 
plants rather than to attempt to grow them 


from seed. It really requires considerable 
skill and patience to raise perennials from 
seed, and even if successful in growing 


them, one does not care to have so many 
plants of a kind as even a single et of 
seeds will produce. [ think t most 
gardeners will find that the same amount 
that they spend for seeds invested in plants 
will give them far better returns and they 
will have the satisfaction of having flowers 
in bloom the season they are planted. Even 
if but a few kinds are added each season, 
the garden will grow = beauty and it is 
pleasant to plan which plants are to be 
chosen to add to the en from year to 
year. 
To be sure, there are many who have 
money enough to buy at one time as many 
things for the garden as they wish, but 
really making a garden ae ood deal like 
furnishing a house, and ma anyone 
will admit that a house furnished a piece 
at a time has more individuality and gives 
more real pleasure than one that is fur- 
nished all at one time. 
In starting a hardy border it is a good 
thing to begin with plants that are easily 
grown and that are truly hardy. Iris is a 
fine thing to begin with for it increases 
rapidly and lasts for years. In fact, some 
of the "finest effects from iris are produced 
where it has become naturalized in the 
grass. A charming example is to be found 
at Wakefield, the birthp of W: 
ton, where great colonies of the old-f 
ioned blue and white iris run over the 
edges of the steep bank bordering Pope’s 
Creek. Iris can ate planted at almost any 
season, but is best planted in the fall for 
that insures its blooming the following 
spring. It increases in size and beauty for 
years, but when wn in a border it is 
best to lift and divide it about once in four 
years The new varieties are so lovely that 
when one begins to make a collection he 
scarcely ‘knows where to sto op and an iris 
garden is certainly a place : delight. The 
different varieties give a long season of 
bloom and almost all of the shades har- 
monize so that no special care is required 
lanting them. 
=~ my border I have a number of dull 
yellow and brownish shades and a few 
pale lavender ones and next to them grows 
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$4000 Profit 
In 2 Months! 


. w| Making and Selling 
“ad Popcorn Crispettes 
GEORGE ALEXANDER, of P. 1 i 
$3,000.00 in 4 months. ira Shook, Flinn'tect s 


$365.75 in one day. Brom | bought one outfit, thea 
O more within a year. Mrs, Lane, Pittsburg, sold 
. R. Bert, Ala., 









packagesin one day. wrote, 
“only Prhing I ever boug ‘ 

that equaled advertisement.” 
Patillo, Ocala, writes: = 
“‘Crispettes all ros — one ¥ OF 


then pp] 
mS. ae 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS ! 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 
ment. Small capital required; no experience needed. 


Build Business of YourOwn 


Nolimit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious f confection made with or 
without sugar. Write for facts about a business that 
will make you independent. Start in your town. 


Profit $1000 Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book offacts Itcontains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places 
of business, tells how and when to start, and all 
information n Free. Write now! 


Long-Eakins Co. 1136 High St. Springfield, O. 
Hand Made Andirons 
































; Portable 
houses. Write for - Direc 
bo you at 





and money-saving conveniences 
offered thru our advertising 
columns. 

Readers are safe in respond- 
ing to advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming because we 
guarantee them. 
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a clump of great flame colored hardy 
poppies. The combination is exquisite. 
The Oriental poppies are so brilliant that 
they have to be used with care, for if 
placed near crimson flowers the effect is 
atrocious. Hardy poppies are easily in- 
creased by making cuttimgs of the roots in 
July. Lift your plants and cut off the roots 
below the crown: cut each piece into 
lengths of not more than two inches 
plant each piece in a hole two inches deep; 
and about twelve inches apart just where 
you want them to bloom. They will make 
fine growth during the fall and bloom the 
following year. You see, one or two 
plants in this way will give you a good 
many flowers the first year and all the 
plants you want for the following season. 

Gypsophila is one of the most valuable 
perennials—not so much on account of the 
beauty that it lends to the garden, but for 
cutting. Its dainty, airy blossoms add 
grace to a bouquet of any kind of flowers, 
It is so hardy that it might well be called 
“Liveforever.” 

No border plant is more pleasing than 
the Physostegia, or false dragon’s head. 
It is of an exquisite shade of soft pink, and 
is particularly charming for cutting. It is 
another plant that is perfectly hardy. In 
fact, it has to be watched a little to keep 
it from crowding out other flowers. 

Of all perennials phlox decussata is one 
of the most desirable. It has a long bloom- 
ing season and if the blossoms are cut 
when they begin to fade, it will throw up 
new flower stalks later in the season. The 
most bewitching border that I have ever 
seen was made up of phlox shading from 
white thru the different tones of pink to 
a deep red. If one prefers, the purple 
shades can be used instead of the pink and 
red, but it is best not to use them all in the 
same border. 

Phlox can also be increased by root cut- 
tings. About the middle of October lift 
your plants, wash the soil off the roots 
and with a sharp knife cut them Back 
within an inch of the crown. The plant 
can then be put back into the ground and 
will bloom again the following summer. 
Now take the roots that you have cut 
from the original plants and sow them in 
your garden in a shallow trench about 
three inches deep; cover with about two 
inches of clean sand and put dry leaves 
over the whole. About the middle of 
April remove the leaves and the young 
plants will soon appear. In May these 
may be transferred to their permanent lo- 
cation.—A. U. 


SEEDING THE LAWN 


We want to seed a lawn. Would you 
recommend fall seeding? What mixture 
would you use?—T. D. C., Mich. 

Karly fall seeding is excellent practice 
in making a lawn. On new lawn prepare 
the seed bed well, spading or plowing, and 
workiny it down to a fine mellow seed bed. 
After seeding rake in the seed lightly. 
Where bare spots are to be filled up loosen 
the soil well with a rake before seeding. 
A good seed mixture for the purpose is one 
nade up of six parts Kentucky bluegrass, 
parts red toy, and one part white 

ver. Use at the rate of one ounce per 
square yard on new lawns or half as much 
tor thickening up old lawns. * 
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BEWARE OF RED SPIDER 

The red spider is the most deceiving 
pest that bothers houseplants. It is 
especially likely to attack them when they 
weakened by the winter’s growing 
r adverse conditions The first 
thing that you will notice, unless keeping 
1 very close watch, is a reddish cast to the 
leaves. When this takes place the foliage is 
practically destroyed. The spiders have 
sapped all the vitality from the leaves and 
weakened the plant so it will be a fight to 
save it. 
Vater will destroy them, and washing 
best remedy. Destroy the webs 
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$5,°6,°7 « *8 SHOES 


BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 
Women of fashion should know that our women’s 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
those who desire stylish, comfortable and serviceable 


ne ane 401...o£ ; shoes at reasonable prices. 
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New 
Fall Style 





Strap Pump AW. L.DOUGLAS PEGGING ¥ all Sty 
Attractive Patent and blac SHOES AT 7 YEARS OF AGE ss Made in black Velour 
Suede one-strap pump. $6.50 also light Russia calf. $7.00 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 


FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for econ- 
omy and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. 
Only by wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, 
smart models, designed especially for young men and women,are leaders everywhere. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had 
the opportunity to buy such Aigh-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal 
quality, comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 
WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 of our 
stores in the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and de- 
pendable value, wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price 
stamped on the soles. The stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in 
—— write for catalog.W.L.Douglas Shoe Co.,182 Spark St., Brockton, Mow, 











Send for this sensational bargain by first mail. 
We want you to see how Chase saves you big 
money. No obligation or risk. If you don't 
think these warm hi-cuts are better value than 
regular $5.00 quality elsewhere send them 
back and you are not out a penny. 


Famous Shrunk Wool 
Knit 10-inch Hi-Cut 


Don't confuse this wonderful quality with the 
ordinary inferior “pressed felt” article. This 
hi-cut is knitted from Pre-Shrunk Woul that 
will outwear several pairs of the 
cheaper grade, Has extra wide 
leather, back stay and heavy gra: 
felt sole and heel. Sizes 6 to 12. 
Order No. 8392. Price $1.98. 
State size. 


Never Again! 


Don't let this bargain . Send 
letter or postcard and when hi-cuts 
arrive, pay postman only $1.98 and 

stage. You receive ohe pair all 
wool Socks without extra cost. 
If not at your saving 
simply return goods promptly and 
we refund your money. 







































nd they are helpless.—R. R. 





I Want To Send You 


ThisMamma Doll 


This beautiful dolly will please every girl 
who is fortunate enough to get one. It is 
almost 14 inches high, says “Mama” plainly, 
and sleeps and walks. Her name is Baby Alice. 
She is a very attractive doll, dicand ‘a an 
unusually pretty dress with lace trimmings and 
cap to match, and wears patent leather shoes. 


Write Today—A Postcard Will Do 


Write your name and address now, while you're 
thinking about it and mail it to me. We'll send you a 
complete description of the doll by return a" and 
tell you how easily you can get one. 
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BEAUTIFYING HOME GROUNDS 

A great many building sites are selected 
where natural growths will make beautiful 
surroundings with but little help, but 
who has an eye for such things in a 
day’s drive will see dozens of barren home 
grounds where a little planting would 
make a wonderful difference. Expensive 
planting is not needed, for beauty is not 
necessarily measured by the money ex- 
pended. I have seen many a simple home 
set in simple surroundings with far more 
beauty than other splendid homes where 
landscape gardeners had spent a small 
fortune. Rare and costly plants are sel- 
dom more beautiful when we grow them 
than those growing wild within a few miles 
or perhaps rods of us, and as all landscape 
gardeners strive to imitate nature and 
most of them advise the free use of native 
shrubbery, you can see we all have an 
equal chance if we have the will, and an 
eye to natural beauty. 

A plain, well-kept lawn is in itself a 
thing of beauty. The less it is broken by 
flower beds or clumps of shrubbery the 
better. These things should be around the 
edge and in corners rather than on the 
lawn. Scattered trees when following no 
formal arrangement add to the lawn if not 
thick enough to kill the grass anywhere 
and all low limbs are cut away, yet a few 
fine trees are much more attractive and 
furnish a nicer shade for lawns than many 
small or tall trees. The fine lawn tree is 
a well-developed spreading tree. We have 
an elm that fills the bill exactly but it 
h ippens to be in the back yar l in front of 
the machinery shed. You can’t convince 
the hired man that it isn’t in just the right 
place, especially when he has to put in 
several hours of a hot July day getting the 
binder ready for business. It comes in 
handy, too, when they overhaul the trac- 
tor, and its beauty is not wasted. In 
fact these big trees at the rear must be 
there to balance up. 

The Place for Conifers 

I am not partial to evergreens except as 
windbreaks and heavy background sereens 
but we have a fine pine on the lawn that is 
admired by everyone and is an ornament 
that we would miss very much if it were 
taken away now. A tree like this cannot be 
grown in a year or two, yet much of our 
planting is for future effect and an ever- 
green located as this one is — well out 
fron* and to one side—will have consider- 

ble beauty even when much smaller, and 

ll get more impressive with each year. 
There is no reason why an evergreen 
should have low-hanging branches and 
this one will be cut a little higher next 
season and one or two small irregularities 
remedied, tho care will be taken to avoid 
anything that will make it look formal. 
\n evergreen may appear stiff and rugged 
but no shade or ornamental tree should be 
pruned formal designs and thus 
robbed of their natural beauty. 

We have used Spirea Van Houtii or 


one 


into 





Bridal Wreath very freely. The cave is 
banked with spirea in front with a couple 
of syringas and an althea at the back and 
1 row of spireas are planted on around to 
the back. 

Vine-clad porches are often liked, and 
[I have seen some lovely 
where but little of the wells could show 
thru the mat of green. ‘There may be 
some question as to the advisability of a 
dense as that 
e finest hardy vines for porches, while 


ine-clad houses 


Clematis is one 


covering so 


| 


for a vine to cover walls, especially stone | 


or brick, the ampelopsis Veitchi is excel- 
lent It clings close, grows comparatively 
rapidly, and in the autumn the foliage 
changes to lovely shades of bronze, red, 
and yellow, with tinges of orange and 
purple, 
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Painful, swollen ankles 











Sloan’s gets right at the trouble 


You’ll get quick, sure relief for 
swollen, painful ankles with 
Sloan’s. It requires no tiresome 
rubbing: the medicine itself does 
the work. 

In it are certain ingredients 
that are so stimulating to the 
circulation that the moment it 


is applied, freshly purified blood 
starts tingling through the ach- 
ing place. And this enriched 
blood supply drives out swellin 
and pain and restores norma 

“conditions in no time. Get this 
relief today. All druggists— 
35 cents. 


’ “— kills 
Sloan's Liniment ‘pain 








u warm — keeps 


ou comfortable — keeps 


you Rockit Vellastic Underwear is made of a pat- 
ented knitted fabric, ribbed for an easy smooth fit, 


and fleece-lined 


to keep your body safe from wintry 


blasts. There is nothing like Vellastic for the health 
of the family. Modestly priced—at your dealer’ s, 


LLASTIc 


flastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UN 


DERWEAR 


UTICA KNITTING CO, UTICA,N.Y. 


22-Calibre H 


Write Today For My 


own money. Write me today. A 
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“Wear Knit Underwear” 


amilton Rifle 
Easy Plan To Get It 


The Hamilton Rifle is accurate 
and hard hitting. It is light and 
easy to carry and is a splendid 


gun for target practice and Hunting. I have an 
easy plan to help you get this Hamilton Rifle for a 
small favor. You won't need to spend any oa 


post card will doand I’llsend you 


a complete description of the rifle with the details of my easy offer. 


120 Success Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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A hardy border of shrubs and perennial 
plants gives a beautiful setting to a well- 
ke pt lawn, and in this border ) Radin may 
be had in bloom the entire summer by a 
eryy selection. Hardy bulbs may be 

.ad in bloom with the very earliest shrub- 
bery and these will be followed by the 
peonies, lilies, and summer flowering 
bulbs and perennials, while the asters, 
rudbeckias, and other fall-blooming plants 
carry on until frost. 

Hardy plantings give permanent effects, 
and will grow more beautiful each season. 
Some bedding plants and annuals may 
be used also with effect, but where we are 
planting our own grounds for our home 
for an indefinite period we can get far 
better results if we use mostly hardy 
trees, shrubs and plants for our general 
planting. We ail not plant all at once, 
but we can plan for the whole and work to 
our plan as we may. It takes years to 
obtain the full effect of some kinds of 
plants and these should be planted first, 
but we can use temporary plantings to 
help out in the meantime. There are a 
good many fine plants that can be made 
very effective on short notice, and even a 
good showing may be made with annuals 
from seeds in one summer. These quick 
effects are especially valuable for those 
occupying their homes but temporavily.— 
B. A. 


PROVIDE THE HOUSE PLANTS’ 
NEEDS 


As the shorter days of winter are coming 
on, it will be necessary to look closely 
after the house plants. They must be 
kept in the sunniest place possible, as the 
sunshine is not of long duration on a winter 
day. 

Many people enjoy having house plants 
during the winter and yet i not under- 
stand their one greatest need next to 
water. That is plenty of sunlight. This 
applies of course to growing plants and 
those desired to bloom. The plants do 
best if there are no blinds or other drapery 
between the plants and the window. 

Another necessity is to see that the 
plants have plenty of water, and also that 
it does not stand about the roots. This 
means that the plants must have good 
drainage. Sometimes one sees pots of 
flowers resting on little saucers. This is 
not a very good practice as it holds the 
water to the roots, soon causing the plants 
to rot. A more suitable arrangement is to 
use a large vessel containing gravel in 
which the pot of plants is set ‘ith this 
arrangement, the drainage question takes 
care of itself. 

The other essential to having good 
thrifty plants indoors is to have plenty of 
pure, fresh air. Also if the air is not moist 
enough the plants will suffer in conse- 
quence. This is a condition more likely to 
occur in furnace heated houses than in 
others. Here, the air is sometimes dry and 
often poisoned by gas fumes. So this 
must be guarded against if one is to get 
the best results from his labors with 
flowers. One way to remedy this trouble 
is to keep a vessel filled with water stand- 
ing near the plants.—I. J. N., Ind. 


WINTER BLOOM FOR GERANIUM 


I have heard of bathing flowers with 
ammonia water. Please tell me how much 
ammonia to put in a gallon of water and 
also would twice a week be too often? 

Also isn’t it rather dangerous in givi 
them too much so as to cause them to die? 
Can you give me a good remedy to make 
geraniums bloom in winter?—S. F., Ill. 

It would not be advisable to wash the 
flowers with ammonia water unless a very 
weak solution is used. Watering flowers 
with about a teaspoonful of ammonia to 
the pint of be has been found to be 

practical, applying this once a week, or 

. We ans suggest that you work a 
liberal amount of bane meal into the soil 

n the pote in which your geraniums are 
growing, 
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The prettier teeth which other people show 


Please note how many whiter 
teeth you see everywhere today. 
They were not so common years 
ago, you know. Millions are now 
brushing teeth in a new way. 
Let this test show you what it 
means to you. 


Combat that film 

That cloud on your teeth is 
film. At first the film is viscous 
—you can feel it now. Soon it be- 
comes discolored, forming dingy 
coats. For no ordinary tooth 
paste can effectively combat it. 

Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

The only way to whiter, safer 
teeth is to combat that film. 

Modern science has supplied 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel, Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











? anNsod PAT. OFF. 
epsadént 
REG.U.S. 
The New- Day Dentifrice 
Based on modern research 


the methods. It has found two 
film combatants. One disinte- 
grates the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it with- 
out harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 
type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

The use of that tooth paste has 
now spread the world over, 
largely by dental advice. It has 
brought to millions a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 

Watch what it does for you 

Pepsodent brings other new 
effects. It multiplies two tooth- 
protecting agents in saliva—the 
alkalinity and the starch diges- 
tant. These combined effects will 
bring results amazing and de- 
lightful. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

You will always be glad that 
you made this test. Cut out cou- 
pon now. 





10-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 194, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


























SHEET MUSI 


Isk for Century Edition 


and. the more thrifty you are—the more you will appre- 
YY -- re Century ition sheet music. It is all sheet music can be—the very 
best edition of the e world's very best music. every note certified to be as the 


master wrote it. 


There isn’t a reason wh y youshou 
Bri 15e ret in ca Hun when 
.” “Hungarian 

Patronize the ey, 


pay more than theCentury 
" or an ky the other classical and 


you buy. ‘Souvenir,”’ “‘Miserere,” “‘ Mountain 


Century’ '3 low price is 


use of his small! profit. If your deohe can’t supply you, we 
catalog 


of over 
use 


selections free. 


and recommend CENT URY CERTIFIED 
ethey know tf ts all that good 
ppr ectate the 


can beat 


236 W. 40th St., N. ¥.C. 














DRESS PRETTY EVERY DAY 
M‘ THER,” asked five-year-old Betty, 
. who had just’ spent the week with 
her Aunt Laura, “why don’t you dress 
‘pretty’ every day like Aunt Layra?” _ 

I looked at the runover shoe I held in 
one hand while I brushed the dust from 
my stocking foot, for I had slipped out 
of my uncomfortable footgear while 
ibout the house. 

The rent in my faded, patched percale 
apron had caught on the knob of the 
door and was torn to the hem. The 
serge plaited skirt, minus the plaits, worn 
with an ugly dotted waist, high as to 
neck and tight and uncomfortable about 
the sleeves and continually in the act of 
dissolving partnership with my _ skirt, 
completed my costume. 

The picture that trim Aunt Laura had 
made when I had dropped in unexpect- 
edly one Monday morning when on my 
way to town, lingered in my mind as I 
watered the chickens and picked green 
beans for dinner. 

The rent in my shabby apron recalled 
her well-fitting coveralls. The uncom- 
fortable patent leather slippers made me 
think with envy of her well-shod feet. 
But my skirt and waist proved to be the 
final straw when compared mentally with 
the clean one-piece house dress Aunt 
Laura had worl 

The dinner was prepared in a hurry, 
the flodr cleaned and beds made in a 
double hurry and at the dinner table 
that nvon I demanded the use of the car 
for the afternoon. 

While Betty fed the rabbits and 
opened the self-feeders for the chicks I 
reviewed mentally my shopping list. 

First of all came house dresses, two 
dark ginghams and two light-colored per- 
cales. My heart was set on a rubber 
apron which was supplemented by the 
addition of three plain chambray aprons, 

My aching feet did not allow me to 
forget them. I must have a pair of 
neat, modestly priced oxfords, I decided. 

And I followed my program, too, ex- 
cept the oxfords were not as modestly 
priced as I had planned but when I tell 
you I am wearing them still (their third 
year of service), you will readily see the 
economy of good shoe leather. 

The house dresses were readymade as 
I felt I really didn’t have the time to 
make them, but the aprons were made 
after a popular coverall pattern. 

The verbal observation of Betty was 
taken to heart and needless to say, “No 
more castofis worn out in the kitchen” 
has become my motto, a motto I have 
never once regretted—Mrs. M. O. B. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


While the American college and uni- 
versity students are active in athletic 
work, as are the young people of England, 
it remains for Norway and other northern 
countries where snow and ice abound to 
lead the world in sports in which the whole 
family participate. 

Take skiing for example. As soon as 
the wee Norwegian is able to toddle with- 
out bumping his chubby little nose he is 
given his first pair of skis and begins to 
master the graceful art of sliding down the 
icy slopes upon his twin glides. The skis 
are far harder to handle than snow shoes, 
because they keep crisscrossing in each 
other’s way, or careening wildly in 
opposite directions when one is learning. 


Yet not only do all the children go skiing 
in all their available time, but so do father 
and mother and grandpa and grandma. 


No one is too old or too young to join in | 


outdoor sports in Scandinavia. On Sun- 
days and holidays the homes are deserted, 
and crowds throng to the mountain slopes 
for skiing and tobogganing. Only the in- 
fants and the old and decrepit remain at 
home. 

The toboggan used in Scandinavia is a 
two-passenger sled which is guided with a 
seven-foot pole, which every member of 
the family is expert in using. Swiss fami- 
lies are equally adept at skiuung and tobog- 
ganing. 

In Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany, and in 
Canada, skating and games on ice are 
popular with both old and young and are 
joyfully engaged in by the whole family. 
Ice hockey is the favorite diversion m 
Canada. In Sweden plain skating is varied 
by the use of skate sails, wherein the 
skater wears upon his shoulder a huge 
kite-like sail, which enables him literally 
to go like the wind. In Holland fancy 
figure skating is the choice. 

Not all the sports for family use are 
confined to seasons and localities of snow 
and ice, howevere In Australia and 
Hawaii there is swimming, in Belgium 
there is skittles, a game resembling our 
American bowling but played out of doors, 
and around Vienna and in the Tyrol there 
are long hikes each Sunday and holiday in 
which father and mother and all the 
children join. They take lunches and 
raincoats and stay all day. 

This universal interest in outdoor sport 
which exists in many of our sister coun- 
tries makes for family harmony and 
mutual understanding, at the same time 
building more sturdy bodies and better 
physique.—Mrs. M. M. 8. 


CANDLES AND CHILDREN 


One of the greatest helps I have had 
with my own little ones is the use of 
candles. Quite early each fall we get 
several boxes of the small candles known as 
Christmas candles. These are carefully 
put away and brought out one, two or 
three at a time. We always use them on 
the table for holiday occasions. If one of 
the family is away from home a few days, 
or is sick, the first meal he or she eats at 
the home table is celebrated by candles. 
If a tray is carried to anyone unable to 
come to table a little candle adds cheer. 
Sometimes one of the children will be 
just a little sick and peevish and ‘afraid 
to go to bed in the dark. A little candle 
will keep him company while the light és 
so soft it does not keep him awake. 

On cold, cheerless days in winter, a 
lighted candle on the dinner table is as 
cheerful as an expensive bouquet. If any- 
one is blue he is cheered by a candle, and 
when an extra high grade is made at 
school we celebrate with candles. In 
winter -when older ple are confined in 
the house they are often as hard to manage 
as the children. They love to have anni- 
versaries remembered especially. It is so 
little trouble to keep a record of such 
events and no trouble at all to light a 
candle and place it in front of grand- 
mother’s place: These candles come in 
different colors, three dozen to the box, at 
from ten to fifteen cents a box. Don’t 
think, however, that three dozen will last 
long for they will not, or at least they do 
not for me. We give away a lot of them, 
too, to neighbors and friends, Sometimes 
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Little Jack Horner 
sat in a corner 


Eating his Christmas 


e 
whe his new fork 
and knife 
The pride of his life 
He won’t use his 


thumb on the sly! 











LINCOLN 
PATTERN 
Medium Knives 
(Solid Handle) 
$3.60 per )4 doz. 
Teaspoons 
$1.65 per )2 doz. 
Medium Forks 
$3.30 per )4 doz. 


Not Only 
for 
Christmas 
But for 
Every Day ‘we 

This silverplate is built to 
dress your table invitingly 
every meal, every day, year 
after year. 

The cost is so little. 
Teaspoons in this charming 
Lincoln Pattern $1.65 the 
half dozen, other pieces at 
prices correspondingly low. 

The modest price of a 
Lincoln silver service will 
surprise you. And remember 
there is no time limit to its 
wear guarantee, 


Wa-Rogers & Son 
Silverplate 


Made and Guaranteed 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Succeeded 






































we get ten or twelve boxes and at the end 
of the year they are all gone. 

There are small candle holders that just 
fit these candles but before we found these 
the candles were simply stuck into pieces 
of bread. 

Sometimes in winter when the children 
are housed in, their noise worries grand- 
mother considerably. Then we play this 
game. A candle is lighted and everyone 
is silent until it has burned down. 

There is no limit to the use of candies. 
If you haven’t the habit of using them, do 
try them out at once.—J. G. 


ORDERLY CHILDREN 


The first and most important step in 
teaching children to be orderly is in pro- 
viding handy places for them to keep 
their various longings. No use to 
blame Tommy for not hanging up his 
hat and coat if there are not hooks low 
enough for him to reach conveniently. 

In a family of several remarkably 
orderly children there are graduated rows 
of hooks in the closets. Each row is de- 
voted to a child according to age and 
height. It is considered quite an honor 
to be promoted a row on one’s birthday. 

A table just inside the side door soon 
becomes indispensable. Here books and 
lunch boxes will be drop on the return 
from school. Here the filled boxes may be 
placed next morning, together with the 
cap picked up from the back porch and the 
books left in the hiving room. 

Provide the children with plenty of 
handy places to put things, and then see 
if you can induce them* to use them!— 
Mrs. G. 8S. 





THEM GOOD OLD-FASHIONED TUNES 


When the evening lamps are lighted, and the dan- 
cing, glancing glow 
From the fireplace floods the chimney seat and 


i falls athwart the snow, 
There's a witching spirit haunts me, makes me 
; dream of yesterday 
When I was but a care-free child and the world was 
white with May, 
Draws me out into tomorrow with its foibles and its 


cares 

Where the soul, without its helper, fails to rise and 
soon despairs; 

And I like, while spirits mingle with their gay and 

; gray festoona, 

To hear somebody playin’ of them good old-fash- 
ioned tunes. 


I have heard the sweet-voiced singers and the 
masters of the bow 
Who belt the globe with concerts of the best musi- 
cians know, 
And I've wondered as I've listened to some grand 
old symphony 
What the fellers with their instruments could do 
that hour to me 
If they'd start off sort o’ sudden-like with ““Gomin’ 
Thru the Rye,” 
Oaken Bucket,” “Love's Old Song,” or “The 
Sweet Bye and Bye.” 
\h, they’d set my heart a-floatin’ like a little toy 
balloon 
they'd swing into the chorus of some good old- 
fashioned tune. 


ere’s “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” and 
“Old Black Joe,” 
nie Laurie,” Swanee River,” and “Sweet 
Chariot, Swing Low’’— 
n's the kind that set you hummin’, make your 
heart pull out her stops, 
her knee swells, pump the bellows till she’s 
touched the mountain tops. 
n't the words so much that stirs me, but the 
moving melody, 
ep and soothin’-like, and freighted with a rare 
divinity. 
1 may like the brackish muddle of these blazzy, 
jazzy moons,” 
t there’s nothing feeds my fancy like them good 
old-fashioned tunes. 
—Barton Rees Pogue. 





Here it is— 
The new “Market Day Special” 
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Here are delicious” seedless raisins, 
plump and tender, grown in the famous 
San Joaquin and Sac 

of California—put up for the first time 
in this big, money-saving package b 


cramento valleys 


SHORT CUTS TO FOOD 
MEN REALLY LIKE 





Sour Cream Raisin Pie— 
ready in half the usual time . 


No more need to miss giving your family extra 
“treats” —just because time is too short. 

Serve Sour Cream Raisin Pie, made this new 
way. It has a wonderful flavor all its own and is 
amazingly easy to prepare—ready for the oven in 
ten minutes. The filling is not cooked separately — 
just mixed. Give your men-folk this pie tomorrow 
and see the contented look it puts into their eyes. 
Just follow the recipe printed below. 

Many practical recipes and hints of this kind are 
given in the folder, “Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like.” Use the coupon below to send for it—and 
also the new 46 page book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 


Sour Cream Raisin Pie 
136 cups sour cream; | cup sugar; 1 egg; 1 tablespoon flour; 34 teaspoon each 
cinnamon and nutmeg; 1% cups raisins. Mix flour, spice and sugar, slightly 
beaten egg, sour cream and raisins. Powr into a pie shell and bake 30 minutes. 
Will serve 6 persons. Top pie crust may be added if desired, 


Grown and packed by 


Sun-Maid 


Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 


All raisins grown and packed by Sun-Maid are produced 
and perfected ~ tm 4 the co-operative efforts of over 
16,500 California farmers. To our friends on the farms, 
we offer this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards. 


ee 


the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, As 
your grocer for it today 
SHORT CUTS 
TO FOOD 
MEM REALLY 
“a (KE 





FREB—the valuable folder, “Short Cuts 
to Food Men Really Like,” and also the new 
46 pace book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
Just fll outthiscoupon and mail it today. 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 

Dept. B-III, Fresno, California. 

Please send me free of charge, as in- 

dicated by crosses: 

O The folder, “Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like.” 

0 The 46 page book, “Recipes with 
Raisins. 


Street... seiiitae a 


a | 
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BACK SAVERS 

If you value your back, and what busy 
farm woman does not, you will find these 
suggestions helpful. 

Instead of stooping countless times in 
a day to handle the dust pan, buy one 
with a long handle. It will last for a long 
time and is so convenient to use. 

If your work table is too low, have it 
raised to the proper height by using casters 
or small blocks under each leg. 

Have the kitchen sink raised to the 
height most convenient for you while 
working, staying right beside it to see 
that it is done right. Washing dishes 
three times a day, besides the many other 
times we use it, will not tend to keep us 
straight if we stoop to a sink too low. 

Keep the dishes and other utensils that 
you use most on the shelves that require 
least stooping. Things not used every 
day can be kept on the lower shelves. 

Keep a high stool in your kitchen and 
use it whenever possible, saving your 
back and feet at the same time. No one 
who has ever tried it will accuse you of 
being lazy. 

If there is a sick person or invalid who 
requires much attention in your home, 
raise the bed on blocks. Did you ever see 
a low bed in a hospital? ‘ 

One cause of ““Blue Monday”’ is having 
the laundry tubs too low. There is noth- 
ing that will tire your back more quickly 
than this, so arrange to have them placed 
at a convenient height. Maybe you have 
a box just the right height. If not, your 
husband will make you a bench, especially 
if he realizes what a difference it will make 
in your attitude toward things in general 
and washing in particular. For what 
woman can be bright and cheerful when 
her back is aching? 

And now a few things that will help 
your back and incidentally your waist 
line if you are inclined to be stout. Sit 
on a chair and lace your shoes by bending 
forward instead of bringing your foot up 
sidewise. Good exercise is taken in this 
way. Stand erect with arms above your 
head. Now slowly bend forward, holding 
knees stiff, amd touch fingers to the floor. 
It will be hard at first but after you have 
practiced it often enough you can do it 
with ease.. Repeat many times daily, for 
it’s a real back strengthener.—Mrs. 
E. T. Y. 

MAKING ‘THE KEROSENE LAMP 
ATTRACTIVE 

Winter days are 
coming, and that also 
means long evenings 
by the fire with a 
good book for com- 
pany. How delight- 
ful to think of the 
comfort and coziness 
of a warm, bright 
living room with the 
children all gathered 
about the lamp, each one busy with 
studies or story books. But how about 
the lamp itself? Is it attractive? Does it 
give a good light? Buy the best one you 
can afford, of course, among the excellent 
ones that are to be had. 

One need not despair, however, even if 
she must get along with only kerosene 
lamps, for in reality a good oil lamp with 
a larger burner gives a lovely soft light 
for reading, really better for the eyes than 
a glaring, high-powered, unshaded electric 
bulb. We must admit that it is not so 
convenient as the latter, and that the 
electric lights give as pretty and soft a 
light as anything could when they are 
properly shaded. With kerosene lamps it 
is simply a matter of having enough lamps, 
well-selected, properly shaded and cor- 
rectly placed. For the purpose of sewing, 
reading and writing, the lamp should 
always be shaded to avoid an unpleasant 
glare in the eyes. 

A colored shade fits into its surround- 
ings better than one of those dead white 
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Everyone interested 
in furnishing a home 
should have this new 
32-page, 8” x 11” 
brochure, beautifully 
illustrated in color. 
It explains the cor- 
rect use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt 
of 15 cents. 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum. 








A Blabon floor of Carpet Inlaid Linoleum (pattern 584) with small fabric rugs thrown over it. 


So helpful in modern furnishing 


What possibilities of color and decorative 
treatment, with Blabon floor to harmonize! 
That is the beauty of Blabon floors of 
Linoleum—so helpful in modern furnishing, 
because they fit in with any decorative scheme. 


Blabon floors, always beautiful, never need 
expensive refinishing. Their smooth surface is 
sanitary—no dirt can grind in. They give the 
warmth of a double floor. Blabon floors are 
moderate in price to start with, and economi- 
cal to maintain. They are easily kept bright 
and clean by going over them occasionally 
with a damp cloth. They lighten household 
cares. Springy and comfortable to walk upon. 
Fabric rugs may be thrown over them, if desired. 


In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the 
colors and patterns go through to the burlap 
back and remain distinct and bright all 
through the long life of the linoleum. Occa- 
sional waxing and polishing preserves the 
beauty of their tones and patterns, and addslife. 


There are many places in the home where Blabon 
Printed Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may 
be used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied 
once or twice a year helps to preserve the original 
appearance of the pattern. 


Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum 
look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘“The Floor for the Modern 
Home’”’, will be sent, free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABONS Linoleum 











ones made of opaque glass. A plain green 
glass shade, however, is not objectionable. 
You can make shades of paper, parchment 
r silk by stretching the material over a 
ire frame. At the ten cent store I have 
sught gaudy shades made of green paste- 
board fastened to stout wire frames. It is 
n easy matter to cover up the green with 
strip of plaited paper in any soft shade to 
rmonize with your room, and then the 
nsformed shade is slipped over the lamp 
ney. 
Most of the ordinary lamps are very 
in shape and are invariably over- 
mented. It is possible, tho, if you 
sh to pay a high price, to buy lovely 
nps fitted up to burn oil. They have 
ittery or metal bases and are supplied 
th silk or parchment shades very similar 
those for electric lamps. 
But if you are at all clever you can 
vutify your own lamps. Select only 
se lamps that have good flames and 
en find baskets or pieces of pottery at 
e art stores into which the lamps may be 
placed. Make a shade for each one, and 
behold a thing of beauty! It may mean 
ny trips to various stores, and much 
inting among the shops, but your efforts 
will be amply repaid. One farm woman 
kes her own baskets, one to fit each 
table lamp in the house; she uses long leaf 
ine and raffia for the work and shades of 
blue or gold which blend well with the 
weathered broom of the pine needles. 
Another idea is to enamel the base of 
lamp a pretty dull blue, violet, lacquer 
! or other color which will fit well in 
uur room. 
Then the matter of placing lamps is 
ortant. In the kitchen you will need 
place a bracket lamp above the work 
ble and another above the stove. In 
e bedroom hang one on each side of the 
irror so that the light will fall upon it. 
the living room see that each person 
s enough light to do his evening work 
mfortably. This will mean one large 
up on a central table, and one or two 
thers placed on small tables close to easy 
irs and davenport.—Christine P. Quat- 
aum, 


MY MOTHER’S COTTAGE PUDDING 


There are a number of cottage puddings, 
but none that quite compare with a straw- 
erry cottage pudding my mother used to 
ike. It is associated with some of the 
veetest memories of my childhood. There 
ere no long faces around our table of 
fteen members—yes, thirteen children— 
when we discovered this pudding on the 
enu, even tho there were some twenty 
res of corn yet to hoe! 

It can be made from either fresh straw- 
erries—we preferred it that way—or of 
inned ones from which most of the juice 

s been drained. If I remember rightly, 

‘ther used to put up strawberries for 

ter use, mashed thoroly and combined 
ith sugar cup for cwp, just for this 
vored family delicacy. 

lor the pudding, beat one-fourth cupful 

butter (four level tablespoonfuls) and 

» and one-half cupfuls of sugar to a 

um, then add two beaten eggs and one 

pful of milk. In aseparate bowl sift and 

« two and one-half cupfuls of flour with 

r teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 

mbine with the liquid. Bake in a large 
eased pan in a moderately hot oven for 

half hour. When cold cut into squares 
| place in individual dishes. 

r the sauce, cream one cupful of 
er with two cupfuls of sugar and add 
quarts of mashed strawberries. Fold 
the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, 

over the pudding squares and serve. 

uu will notice that this is a very large 
pe; for a family of six or eight it can 
ut in half.—Mrs. M. M. 
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Hanes Collar- 
ettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit has 
a 40 collarette. 
Won't roll or 
pucker. Protect the 
chest from cold 
draughts, and let 
the top-shirt lie 
smooth. 


Hanes Cuffs 

won't pull off. 
They snug the 
wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to pre- 
went raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length—not 
aneven. 


Hanes Elastic 

Shoulders give 
with every move- 
ment, because 
they're made with 
a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfort- 
able. Strong. 


Hanes Closed 

Crotch really 
STAYS closed. 
Double gusset in 
thigh another com- 
fort feature. Crotch 
can’t bind, for 
Hanes is fitted 
by TRUNK measure. 


Hanes Elastic 

Ankles never 
bunch over the 
shoe-tops. Neo 
ugly pucker show- 
ing under the socks. 
One lee is exactly 
the same length as 
the other. They're 
mates! 

















You’re happy in Hanes because it’s 
so downright comfortable all over, 
and in every single part. You can 
walk and reach and stoop and stretch, 
and Hanes will follow every little 
movement, without a bind or a bunch! 

Hanes shuts out icy blasts and 
blocks the sharp-fanged cold that 
would like to reach in and bite. 
Three weights meet the winter re- 
quirements of every climate. We 
especially recommend the Hanes 
Heavy Weight for all practical pur- 
poses. 

In no other underwear can you get 
so much and pay so little. Millions 
of men and boys who are happy in 


P. H. HANES KNITTING 








Cc 


You get so much 
and pay so little! 


Hanes will tell you, it’s the best 
winter underwear in the world for 
the money—and that’s that! 

Hanes Underwear is guaranteed 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button, or your money back. Go to 
the nearest Hanes dealer and com- 
pare this big-value underwear detail 
by detail with the 5 Famous Points. 
That’s the answer! Union suits, also 
shirts-and-drawers. 

Boys prefer Hanes, too, because 
it’s made of the same materials and 
with the same care. Unions only. 
Heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seats. 
Also knee length and short sleeves. 


O., Winston-Salem, N. C,. 


Merb Ammen, wear Hames full cut aphletie Uniov Suity! 









FLOOR MATS OF CORN HUSKS 
BRAIDED rugs are all the style now, as 


they were in the days of our grand- 
mothers: but who in these modern times 
has thought of making corn-husk floor 
mats? When I wassa child in a farm- 
ing community many very useful, and 
even some quite ornamental, mats and 
rugs were made of husks by the house- 
wives. 
A corn husk mat is easily and quickly 
made, jt stands hard wear, is much 








Figures 
1 and 3 


warmer to the feet than bare floors, and, 
when carefully done of soft husks that 
are tinged with shades of red and brown, 
is even really beautiful. 

When husking time comes, gather a 
good supply of the dry husks, selecting 
the longest, softest and richest toned 
ones: Tie these in bundles and put them 
away in the attic or barn loft, from 
whence they may be brought forth and 
made up in the desired manner on long 
winter evenings. 

As the prettiest rugs can only be made 
after a little practice in braiding and 
handling the husks, suppose you begin 
on a coarse mat to lay outside the back 
door to be used for wiping the mud off 
the feet before entering the house. For 
this, select husks from near the outside 
of the ear. Soak these in a tub of water 
until they are well moistened thru; then 
lay them in the sink or on several thick- 
nesses of newspaper to drain. 

Tear the husks into strips about two 
inches wide. Take five of these and tie 
the large ends together, then begin braid- 
ing. After the first few folds, lay a fresh 
strip of husk under each fold, allowing 
the stem end to extend out an inch or 
moregiving the braid the effect shown 
in Fig. 1. This will make a rough sur- 
face that is excellent for dislodging the 
mud from about the soles of shoes. Con- 
tinue braiding in this way until you have 
a strip two and one-half feet long with 
a few inches additional to allow for trim- 
ming off at the ends. Tie together at 
the end to prevent raveling, then begin 
on another strand. Make eight or ten 
of these strands, according to the width 
you desire the mat. When a sufficient 
number are finished, take a large needle 
ind coarse, strong thread and sew the 
strips together, edge to edge. Sew thru 
the braids a little distance in from the 
ties at each end to prevent the husks 
coming apart, and cut the ends of the 
mat off even. 

For the binding at the ends, select 
husks a little softer than those used in 
the body. Soak these and trim off the 
woody tips. Begin braiding as before, 
but add additional husks only as needed 
to keep the braid going. Splice by lay- 
ing the fresh strip of husk over the other, 
lapping from two to three inches, and 
folding so that the one added comes in- 
side the fold. In this way, make two 
braids long enough to go twice across 
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the ends of your mat with plenty of 
allowance for turning in at the ends. 
Holding the rough surface of the mat 
toward you, begin sewing on the smooth 
braid at the upper right hand corner, 
with the ends of the husks turned under. 
Sew on flat all the way across, then turn 
the mat over and sew across the other 
side and finish at the carner at which 
you started. Bind the opposite end of 
the mat in the same way. It should 
then look something like Fig. 2. 

Now that you have had a little experi- 
ence in handling the husks you will be 
ready to try making the more preten- 
tious floor mats. For these, use only 
the best and softest husks of good size. 
Soak and prepare, as you did those for 
the binding of the other mat, by cutting 
off the woody ends and tearing into 
strips that will make strands of even 
width and thickness. Braid as for the 
binding. If you find you are not getting 
the braid of even width, you can easily 
pull it into better shape while the husks 
are still moist. Continue braiding until 
you have a number of yards completed, 
then begin sewing. 

Before doing the sewing, soak the 
braid in warm water to make it more 
easily handled. If your mat is to. be 
round, stretch out one edge of the braid 
to give it a curved effect. Again usin 
a large needle and coarse, stout thread, 
pass the needle thru the husks at the 
end of the braid, then wind the thread 
around tightly several times. Curve the 
braid around until the edge covers the 
end, then begin sewing. Bring the inner 
edge on around, crowding it in and 
stretching the other edge out in such a 
way as to form a cl half circle, then 
bring the braid over, still crowding in 
and stretching out, until the inner edge 
of a larger circle touches the outer edge 
of the small inner one, and sew together 
by slipping the needle thru a strand on 
one edge and then thru the adjoining 
strand on the other, taking an extra 
stitch occasionally to make the work 
more secure. In this way, continue sew- 
ing around and around until the mat 
reaches the desired size, then finish off 
by lapping the end of the braid under 
gradually, so as to keep a regular out- 
lime, tucking the last husks under out of 
sight and sewing them in place securely. 
The completed mat is shown in Fig. 3. 

To Make an Oval Mat 

If you desire an oval mat such as that 
in Fig 4, measure off from the end of 
the braid one-third the length you wish 
the finished mat. Curve the braid around 
just beyond this point until the edges 
touch, then sew together to within an 
inch and a half of the end. Lap the 
braid over this in a semi-circular curve, 
sewing it in place securely. From here 
on continue sewing edge to edge as be- 





Figure 2 


fore, keeping the braid straight at the 
sides and curving it around the ends, 
and finishing off at last as on the round 
mat. 

Wrapping twine used in a darning 
needle makes a serviceable thread for 
sewing these mats. Also, you may find 
the braiding much more easily accom- 
plished if you tie the end of the braid 
to a door knob or to a chair back in 
beginning. In this way it will be held 
in place, leaving the hands free. As the 
work progresses, loosen the string from 
the knob, roll up the finished braid, leav- 
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ing an end of the string on each side of 
the roll, then bring these up and 1: 





Figure g 


them over the roll a few inches from 
the point where you are to begin work 
once more.—Esther Ellis Reeks. 


DELICACIES FROM THE APPLE 
TREE 

In my opinion, and many others will 
agree with this, the apple is the most use- 
ful fruit that grows. It is adapted to all 
sorts of dishes, and is a valuable between- 
meal fruit as well. 

Apples are fine baked, and there is no 
limit to the fillings that can be used. They 
are delicious in salads, in puddings and 
desserts of all kinds. They make fine 
etnrees and relishes to be eaten with meats 
and other heavy dishes. Because of their 
fine mild flavor they are nice to combine 
with other fruitsin making jellies, jams or 
marmalades. 

A simple but delicious way of serving 
apples is to pare and core them and cut 
them into mn about one-fourth inch 
thick. Place these in a baking dish and 
~ over them a cupful of sweetened 





ruit juice; the amount of sugar used should 
depend on the tartness of the fruit juice. 
For instance, cranberry or currant juice 
will take at least a cupful of sugar for each 
cupful of juice. Milder juices will take 
less. Grape juice, or the juice of the 
quince, orange or pineapple, all combine 
well with apples. Bake in a slow oven un- 
til apples are tender. When cold, the 
fruit juice will jell around the apples 
and you have a delicious dessert, served 
with whipped cream or a custard sauce. If 
ycu like you can sprinkle the top-of the 
apples with shredded cocoanut, or cover 
with a meringue made of the whipped 
whites of eggs sweetened with powdered 
Sugar, using about three tablespoonfuls 
to two eggs. Return to the oven and 
delicately brown. The custard sauce can 
be made with the egg yolks, milk and 
sugar, and flavored with vanilla, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg or lemon extract. 

Apples With Gingerbread. Baked or 
stewed apples with gingerbread is a good 
combination. Follow your favorite gin- 
gerbread recipe and cut it into squares. 
Scoop out a little from the center of square 
and place a halved baked apple in the 
center. Top «with whipped cream. 
Chopped raisins, sugar and cinnamon with 
a bit of butter may be filled into the cavi- 
ties of the apples before baking. If you 

refer you can turn the gingerbread 
atter over the apples in the bake dish and 
bake in a moderate oven for one-half 
hour. This can be served with either 
whipped cream or a sweet pudding sauce. 

Mapled Apples are nice served with 
sponge cake for a foundation. Follow 4 
simple sponge cake recipe, bake in gem 
pans or in sheets; if baked in a sheet cut 
into squares. Pare, core, and halve tart 
apples and place in a baking dish. [ill 
the cavities with chopped dates or raisins 
and nut meats. For six large apples you 
will need about half a cupful of dates 
stoned and chopped, and a fourth of a cup- 
ful of chopped nutmeats. Pour over them 
a cupful of maple sirup using more 
needed. Lift the apple halves carefully 
and place on the rounds or squares o! 


sponge cake, and serve with whipped 
cream. This is a delectable dessert, for 
Thanksgiving day. (Continued on page ‘!4 
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™ GEARHART 


New Idea in Home Employment \ 
Which Eliminates All Risk se 
You Get Paid for Your Sparc Time. 


No Previous Experience Necessary. Start Now. 
Write for this Free “Guide Book”. 


OU can have the extra money 

you need so much. Hosts of 
others are now receiving regularly 
the liberal Gearhart Pay Checks, 
which have turned darkness into 
light for them — changed penury 
into prosperity. These are the 
women who nowcan afford to dress 
as they want to dress—to have the 
extras and luxuries for themselves, 
their homes, their children which 
they were once forced to do with- 
out. Begin now to give yourself 
that proud financial independence 
which is your right. Send for our 
“Guide Book”. 


Liberal Pay Checks for 

Your Spare Time 
The Gearhart Plan, fully explained 
in our “Guide Book,” gives you the 
opportunity of getting far more 
profitable home employment than 
you have any idea of, In the quiet 
and privacy of your own home,and 
using only your spare time, you 
have merely to knit Standard 
Hosiery on the Gearhart Hand 
Knitter,which requires no previous 
experience to operate successfully. 
Think of this—seated comfortably 
in your chair with the Gearhart 
Hand Knitter before you, you turn 
a small handle and scores of little 
needles automatically fly up and 
down, rapidly knitting the hose 
which Gearhart pays you liberally 
forproducing. You use only the 
spare time in between your daily 
household duties — nothing need 
be neglected — and the machine 
is always ready to operate the 
moment you sit down to it. You 
can stop knitting at any moment 
and take it up again Whenever you 
have the time. 


Steady and Profitable 
Home - Earning is Offered 
You 
The Gearhart Home Knitter is a 
wonderfulinvention—a great boon 
to humanity—the “original’’ and 
the simplest hand knitter— in- 
vented by Gearhart 36 years ago 
and gradually brought to its pres- 
ent perfection. It is by far the 
easiest to operate and the fastest 
knitter known. Hosts of women 
(also men, and people who are in- 
firm or crippled) have found it very 
easy to earn $10 to $12 and more 
per week, depending on the spare 
time they can give to this pleasant 
employment. You owe it to your- 
self to grasp this opportunity to 
do likewise by first sending for our 

“Guide Book’’, 


This Coupon Opens 
the Door to Bigger 
Home Earnings and 


Better Living. Mail 
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as New Edition of Our “Guide Book” 
Shows how Easy and Profitable Home Earning is 


The Gearhart Iron-Clad Guarantee 
Back of this Opportunity 
More than all this, your home-earning is fully 
protected by the Gearhart Money-Back Guar- 
antee, as explained in our “Guide Book” for 
home earners. It is the iron-clad guarantee 
of a 36 year old, financially-sound concern with 
a proud reputation for unfailing service to the 
public. We guarantee you will understand the 
operation of this simple, dependable machine, 
and make Standard Hosiery with it—in ac- 
cordance with the terms of our liberal “Guar- 
antee and Contract”—or we will ask you to 
return the Knitter and it will not have cost 
you a cent. The Gearhart Instruction Book 
with each machine carries you quickly and 
simply through the preliminary steps, and 
before you realize it, you are making beautiful 
Standard Hosiery from: yarn furnished by 
Gearhart in any quantity you need. Gearhart 
pays youliberally, under a definite contract 
binding the Company to pay you for the 
knitting of Standard Hosiery for 10 years to 
come. This contract, however, does not bind 
‘ou to send all your knitting to the Company. 
any home earners knit for a profitable 
home trade. 


You Want Extra Money— 
This is the Simplest Way 
Nothing fits your present need for more money 
in a steady income better than the Gearhart 
Hand Knitter. You quickly learn to operate 


GEARHART Knitting Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machines Since 1888 


1128 West Fourth Street 


::- 2 Clearfield, Pa. 


+ NAME.......... 
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Gearnart Kyitrrine Macuixe Co, 
1128 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 










Please send me at once, without 
charge or any obligation on my 
part, samples of knitting and 
my copy of the Gearhart 

“Guide Book” to Bigger 
Home Earnings. 


Write your name and ad- 
dress in this coupon and 
mail it todav.(Coupons 
with name and ad- 
* dress only written 
in can be mailed 

in an unsealed 


it. With the 
fine long-staple 
yarn sent to you 

by Gearhart in any ~\“Gnder one 
quantity you need, you f *- 
you easily knit beautiful . 
Standard Hosiery in your 

spare time. You mail the hose 

to Gearhart. Quickly yourcheck 
arrives with more yarn of the exact 
quantity to replace thatusedin this 
finished hose. You continue knit- 
ting as much as you wish, and 
continue getting your pay checks 
regularly. Read the full details in 
our “Guide Book” to home earn- 
ings. One home earner writes 
(and she repeats the experience 
of hosts of ofhers):—“The checks 
always come in at the right min- 
ute—just when I need the extra 
dollars for something I want. I 
knit two or three hours a day— 
during otherwise wasted spare 
time—or longer, if I have the 
leisure. With my Gearhart Knitter, 

I make $10 or $12 a week. 


Send for the Free 


“Guide Book” 

Don’t wait. Don’t delay. Send for 
the “Guide Book’’ now. Weare put- 
ting before you a simple, easy way 
of earning a steady income in the 
privacy of your own home, during 
your spare moments — and you can 
make as much money as you have 
time for. Write your name and ad- 
dress in the coupon above and mail 
it at once. We will send you free, 
our “Guide Book” tohomeearnings, 
withactual samples of knitting. The 
“Guide Book” will give you every 
detail of the Gearhart Plan and 
will open the door of prosperity 
and happiness for you. 


Gearhart 
Knitting 
Machine 
Ready to 


Simply 
Turn the 
Crank. 





Steel 
Knitter 
Stand is 

given with 
each 


Outfit. 





Ten Year Guarantee 
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F ae at wal Comfort 


STOP! Don’t order dirty, expen- 
sive coal or wood for winter. In- 
stall a Standard Oil Burner in 
your heating stove, furnace or 
kitchen stove instead. No alter- 
ations necessary. 

The Standard is a 
simple device that 
burns cheap oil 
in any stove, range 
or furnace. Easily 
regulated to exact 
heat required sim- 
ply by turning 
valve. Nomore get- 
ting up early to 
light fires, no more 
dirt or drudgery. 
Nocolds and grippe 
from uneven heat- 
ing. 


Fits any Stove 
or Furnace 
Standard (Fur- 
nace) Burner | 
easily heats 20- | 
room house, | 
Standard 
( HeatingStove) 
Burner is @ 
hundred times 

as convenient é 

as coal or wood. Standard (Kitch- 
en Stove) Burner cooks and 
bakes like city gas. Thousands 
are already in use, 

Special Low Price and 30 Days’ Trial 

Money-back guarantee on all Standard 
Burners if installed and operated as 


directed. Use coupon for details of 30 
Days’ Trial offer, also prices, 


Standard Oil Burner 


Manufactured exclusively by 
Standard Oil Burner Co., Dept. 1032 
103 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for 
FREE BOOK 


on Home 
Heating 


















Standard Oil Burner Co., Dept. 1032 
103 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Free Book on Home Heating and de- 
tails of 30 days’ Trial with Money Back 
Guaranty. I am checking the burner I am 
interested in, 

O Furnace DC Heating Stove 

0) Kitchen Stove or Range 

I may want to take the Agency for Stand- 
ard Oll Burners. 0) Send details (Check 
this square if interested in Agency.) 


Name 


Address 


scccesems State, 
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pple Roils are fine to be eaten as any 
sweet fruit roll, or with a sauce for dessert. 
They are nice for the children’s school 
luncheons. Follow any good biscuit 
recipe. The following formula is very 
satisfactory: Sift together two cupfuls of 
flour, three level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one level teaspoonful of salt. 
Work into this three tablespoonfuls of 
butter and then moisten with enough 
sweet milk to make a soft dough. Roll 
out a quarter of an inch thick, brush with 
butter, cover with apples, sugar and cin- 
namon. Roll the same as a jelly roll. With 
a sharp knife cut into pieces two inches 
long. Place as you would rolls in a greased 
baking pan and bake thirty or forty 
minutes in rather a slow oven. 

A plain, old-fashioned apple pie made 
with a good, tender paste, and filled with 
tart apples peeled and cored, heaped 
slightly in the center, covered with sugar, 
and sprinkled with cinnamon, and perhaps 
bits of butter placed here and there over 
the top to help bring out the flavor, cov- 
ered with a top crust and baked a delicious 
brown, is generally liked. Eaten in Eng- 
lish style with a little cheese it is liked by 
many. Topping with ice cream makes it 
still more delectable to most people. 

Apple Pie With Frills. For variety 
many like to add a few frills to their pies. 
For instance, place a layer of chopped 
apples in the bottom of a pastry lined tin, 
dot with butter and sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon or nutmeg if preferred; add 
a layer of chopped peaches or apricots and 
pineapple, and sprinkle over with nut- 
meats. Bake until fruit is tender, and top 
with a meringue. 

Cream Apple Pie 


If you live in the country or at least 
have your own cow you will wish to try a 
cream apple pie. Roll your pie pastry 
rather thick, and line a deep pie plate with 
this. Use apples that cook readily, or if 
you do not have these on hand partly cook 
before placing in pastry; sprinkle with 
about a cupful of sugar, also with a little 
flour and spice, if liked; then pour over all 
a cupful of rich cream. Bake in the oven 
until crust and apples are done. 

Apple Lemon Pie. To make this take 
two cupfuls of stewed or steamed apple 
pulp, one cupful of sugar, the juice and 
grated outer rind of one lemon, a table- 
spoonful of flour, and three eggs. Mix the 
flour with the sugar and add to the sauce; 
add the lemon, the beaten egg yolks and 
just a pinch of salt. Pour into a pastry- 
lined tin and bake till center is firm; then 
top with a deep meringue made with the 
stifiy whip whites of the eggs and 
some sugar. An apple orange pie may be 
made in the same manner. If you wish 
a pineapple pie add half a cupful of grated 
pineapple to the apple pulp. 

A Cranberry Apple Pie. Try this pie on 
Thanksgiving. are, core and slice 
apples, or cut into cubes. ‘Fo each cupful 
of apples use one cupful of cranberries and 
one-half cupful of seedless raisins. Plump 
the raisins in hot water, drain and add the 
chopped cranberries and the apples. Com- 
bine one tablespoonful of flour, one level 
teaspoonful of cinnamon and one cupful 
of sugar together, and stir into the fruit 
mixture. Fill into a pastry-lined pan. 
This can be baked with a top crust, or a 
meringue may be used on the top. 

Apples especially adapt themselves to 
the making of puddings. Most persons 
know how to make the batter puddings, 
apple Betty and such like, but an apple 
plum pudding will be new to most house- 
wives. ‘To make this take about six 
medium-sized tart apples, one cupful of 
sugar, brown preferred, one-half cupful 
of suet, the grated rind of one lemon and 
one orange, about one cupful of bread 
crumbs, one-fourth cupful of minced 
citron, one-fourth cupful of nutmeats, and 
one-half cupful of seedless or seeded 
raisins. Mix thoroly. Add a teaspoonful 
of soda to the apple sauce which should be 


passed thru a sieve before being added to 
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A Different Oil-Gas Burner 


For Cooking and Heating 

The Home Economy Oil-Gas Burner turns 
low-cost kerosene or furnace oil (not fuel oil) 
into gas, giving an intense, steady heat. Can 
not carbonize—no noise. 

German Silver needle and special valve gives 
results not possible in other types of burners. 
Simple in construction, low in cost. 

Write for folder and price list with our 
10-day guarantee satisfaction or 


money back. . 
E. R. CALDWELL & SON BRASS CO 
Dept. 175, Syracuse, N. Y. 
AGENTS—Write for sales 
proposition. 


Home Economy 
Oil-Gas Burner 
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other ingredients. Pour into a mold and 
steam for two or three hours, or it may be 
baked in a covered pudding d ish, removing 
the cover to brown the top. Serve with 
a sweet pudding sauce, or with lemon or 
orange sauce. 
Apple Chutney makes a nice change from 
other relishes for meats during the winter. 
fo each five pounds of pared, cored and 
sliced apples add one pound of raisins, a 
cupful and a half of light brown sugar, two 
cupfuls of vinegar, two ounces of mixed 
spices tied up in a bag, one cupful of 
chopped onions, two tablespoonfuls of 
salt, and one teaspoonful of paprika or 
white pepper. Stew the apples and the 
onions, vinegar and sugar together with 
the bag of spices. When nearly done add 
the chopped raisins and the salt and 
paprika to taste and boil for about thirty 
minutes longer. Fill into bottles or jars 
and seal up. 
Gingered Apples are fine, and greenings 
or fall pippins are excellent for this pur- 
pose. To every three pounds of fruit 
allow about three ounces of ginger-root, 
three lemons and three pouads of sugar. 
Use medium-sized apples, and after peel- 
ng cut into quarters. Place the sugar, 
ginger-root and the outer rind of lemons 
in enough water to cover and simmer for 
twent, minutes, then remove the root and 
rind. Add the lemon juice and more water. 
rhere should be about three cupfuls of the 
sirup. Add the apples and simmer until 
clear and tender. Place in fruit jars and 
pour over them the sirup which should be 
thick. Choose apples for this that will hold 
their shape well when cooked.—Mary 
Mason Wright. 


THE HANDY KITCHEN 


We hear much about the advantages of 
having a handy kitchen. Handy I inter- 
pret as meaning “‘at hand.” 

Many women complain of their un- 
handy kitchens without seeming to realize 
that they cam do a great deal to reduce 
the unhandiness. 

Tea and coffee are prepared in many 
homes three times every day. Can you 
measure the coffee or tea into the pot, 
add the water and place it on the stove 
with very few steps? Not if the canisters 
are kept in one place and the pots in 
another and both remote from the stove! 
I find a cupboard very near the stove ideal 
for holding these things so that tea, 
coffee or cocoa may be prepared with 
scarcely a step. 

Do you have within reach the articles 
you use about the stove every day? Salt, 
pepper, kettle covers, frying and sauce- 
pans, holders, flour for dredging and 
thickening, long-handled forks and spoons, 
all these Should be kept within reach. If 
there is no cupboard near the stove there 
can at least be a shelf and hooks and racks 
for these articles 

What articles are used daily at the sink? 
Is there a place for scouring-powder, soap, 
water-softener, silver polish? Are there 
hooks or a wooden or wire rack for brushes, 
scrapers, spatula and the like? Is there 
a hook for the dishpan? A rack for dish- 
cloths? A place within reach for drainer 
ind tray? 

One need not necessarily possess a kitch- 
en cabinet in order to have a jar of sugar 

hand where baking is done, with a 
measuring cup in the jar, also a nest of 
mixing bowls of graduated size with mix- 
ing and measuring spoons and beaters. 

It isn’t a dread to fill the pepper shakers 
if the pepper has been emptied into a can 
sufficiently lar, “y~ hold also a tiny enam- 
eled funnel an n or scoop. 

We can cumsbandiey find ways of making 
our kitchen more i- at almost no 
expense. And it is possible to make an 
ill-shaped kitchen more handy by a wise 
arrangement of equipment than is a well- 
shaped room in which the utensils and 
supplies are scattered without regard to 
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Quaker 
Oats 


The kindyou have 


always known 








their use.—Mays. A. M. A. 


ERE are quick oats with a flavor—rich, 
delicious—Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats. 


They provide the ‘‘oats and milk’’ breakfasts which authorities 
now are urging for children and grown-ups—cooked, ready and 
served in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s quicker than toast! 


They cook faster. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1 and } pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Two kinds at grocers 


Quick Stimulation 


—hot oats and milk 


QUICK QUAKER—For quick energy and 
quick cooking. Ready in 3 to 5 minutes 


smooth and 


For quick stimulation and all-day vigor, no food surpasses; 
for savory lusciousness, none compares. 


All that rich Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut 


before flaking and rolled very thin. 
the only difference. Try them—you will be delighted. 


That's 











Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 












Lovely women throughout 
the ages—women who 
have had the worldat their 
feet—have always realized 
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|} sure and sign your name 





the powerful fascination 
of perfume, and spared no 
efforttosecurethe loveliest 
ones for their adornment. 


You, too, can make your- 
self more charming with 
the invisible adornment 
of perfume. It will adda 
touch of enchantment to 
everything you say and do. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


are of such high quality that you 
can choose any one of them with 
the assurance that it will be in 
good taste. Colgate’s are made 
from imported essences, the 
finest the world produces. Your 
store has them, in attractive 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


The Colgate Perfume Test 
shows you how to choose the 
perfume that suits you best. 
Write today for the three min- 
iature vials of perfume (illus- 
trated below), perfumers’ 
testing slips, and directions, and 
enclose a 2c stamp. Address 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 883, 
199 Fulton St., New York City. 

















| self, in Chinese fashion, and find out 


| speak to me first, when I meet her on 
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: CHECK SNEEZING 
Rub nasal passage wi 


“Mentholalum 


COOLING, ANTISEPTIC, 
CLEARS HEAD 
Write for free sample 
Menthclatum Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.,Wichita, Kans. 








| you are anxious to get rid of him. 





POINTS Wy, | 
tiquett 


questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answe in this department as space will 
permit Address your levers to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Factuing. Des Moines, tower, and be 
Unsigned quastiom will not 
be answered. No names will be pubhshed. Those 
desiring persona) an: w +rs wi'! please enclose a two-cent 


stamp 


NOTE—As — | 


HANDSHAKING 
To shake or not to shake is frequen‘ly 
the question. It need not be if one re- 
members that gentlemen always shake 
hands when introduced, while girls and 
ladies seldom offer their hands to men 
who are introduced to them. They usu 
ally shake hands when introduced to 
other ladies unless to do so would be in- 
convenient. Unless merely greeting on 
the street or passing by, ali persons who 
know each other shake hands when they 
meet. Remember, too, that a gentle- 
man never shakes hands with a lady 
without first taking off his right glove. 
There is all the difference in the world 
in the character of different handshakes. 
Sometimes one meets a hand that actu- 
ally repels, it is so lifeless and has so 
little warmth of greeting. Other hands 
are too enthusiastic, actually hurting 
one by their vigorous grasp. A strong, 
warm clasp is always the nicest kind of 
a handshake, and it should be accompa- 
nied by a pleasant look or smile of 
greeting. Try shaking hands with your-| 





what kind of impression you give to 
people you meet! If you have a shy, 
bashful manner of shaking hands, prac- 
tice until you can give a good one, and 
your bashfulness will be just so much 
ess. 
Questions and Answers 
“Should I wait for an older woman to 


the street,” asked an Iowa girl the other 
dav, “or should I greet her first?” 
Younger women and girls should re- 
member that older ladies do not always | 
see so well or remember faces so prompt- 
ly as they once did, and should be the 
first to speak. It is very rude, too, for| 
young people not to make a point of 
going to shake hands and chat a bit with | 
an older lady of their acquaintance when 
they meet her away from heme 
An Indiana girl asks the same question 
that many other girls are asking: “When 





a DOY Orings me Home from some place | 
at night, should 1 ask him in? And 
1ow shali I entertain him it he does | 


I 
come in?’ 
If it is not too late in the evening, by 
all means ask him in, or he may think 
“Too 
late” had better be interpreted by your 
mother and father; at any rate it is not 
in good taste for a girl to allow a boy 
to stay until midnight, and thoughtful 
boys know enough to say good-night by 
11 o’clock at the latest. If you come 
home early, and hungry, it is much nicer 
and more fun, too, to go to the kitchen 
and make sandwiches and cocoa or some- 
thing of the sort than to go to an ice 
cream parlor it you do not care to do 
this, you may chatter about anything of 
interest for a little while, and then the 
boy must go home-—Bertha Averille. 
An excel'ent relish 1s made from prunes 
vlcne cr half raisins and half prunes. Take 
two cupfuls of prunes, three cupfuls of 
water, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of ground cinnamon, four tablespoonfuls 
of currant or any tart jelly juice and grated 
rind of half a lemon. Soak prunes over- 














night, remove pits and let all ingredients 
| simmer (except the jelly and lemon juice) 
| for an hour on the back of the range. Add 
jelly and juice when relish is removed 
| from stove. 
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HAPPINESS 
























IAY by day, live by the Armand 

“Creed” and discover the power 
of Beauty to bring happiness. You, 
too, may have the joy of knowing that 
your complexion expresses your best 
self. 

Learn the many advantages of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. Use 
it and you may be out-of-doors from 
morning to night in all kinds of 
weather without having a moment's 
concern about your complexion. When 
you put on Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, it stays till you wash it off. 
You will find it softer and finer, 
blending more naturally with yout own 
color than any powder you ever tried. 
You will like its quiet fragrance too. 
Armand, who created this powder, 
added to it a magic bit of cold cream. 
That is why it is so wonderfully 
adherent. 

Send 25 cents for the Week-end Pack- 
age containing eight of the Armand 
aids, including a generous sample of 
the Cold Cream Powder. Address 
Armand—Des Moines. Address in 
Canada, Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, 
Ontario. You will receive at the same 
time your copy of the “Creed of 
Beauty,” disclosing other secrets of 
happiness. 

































No matter where purchased—if iny 
Armand product docs not entirely 
please you, you may take “* “ack 
end your moncy will be returned. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe - PINK + & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


HISCOX CHEMICAL 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
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EASY CHEESE-MAKING 

“Oh, pimento cheese? Yes, it’s very 
easily made,” responded Aunt Gardenia 
to a query put to her by her neighbor. 

“Really? It’s such delicious, creamy 
stuff I supposed of course it took an expert 
to turn it out. Do you suppose I could 
make it? You know I’m not much of a 
cook.” 

‘‘There’s no cooking to it. All you need 
is to follow the simple directions I will 
give you. We worked them out from some 
rather complex rules in a soft cheese 
bulletin. This is my method: 

“In the evening I take four gallons of 
warm, fresh whole milk and strain it 
carefully. To this I add one cupful of 
freshly clabbered milk or good butter- 
milk, half a teaspoonful of cheese color 
diluted in a quarter of a cupful of cold 
water, and two junket tablets dissolved in 
a few spoonfuls of cold water; then stir 
well, and set it where it will keep at a 
temperature, of seventy-degrees overnight. 
In the winter a good place is on the 
range reservoir. Use a dairy thermometer 
to test the temperature. 

“Stir the top inch with a spoon every 
fifteen minutes till it sets, which will be in 
a little less than two hours. This is to 
prevent the cream rising to the top. 
Cover, and leave undisturbed until the 
next day. 

“In the morning it will have started to 
‘whey off.’ You will notice the sweet 
taste of this whey. Leave it until the 
whey begins to taste slightly acid, which 
may be about noon. 

“Dip the curd out very carefully upon 
three or four yard-square pieces of cheese- 
cloth or thin flour or sugar sacks. Hang 
up to drain until the next morning. You 
may occasionally change their position 
about to hasten the draining. 

“Grind a seven-ounce can of pimentos 
thru the fine plate of your food chopper. 
The rule is an ounce of pimentos to a 
pound of cheeese. As this receipe makes 
six or seven pounds of cheese, I always use 

he whole can. 

“Surely, home-grown pimentos are all 
right to use—they’re just the same, you 
KNOW. 

Well, you weren’t named Gardenia for 
nothing,” laughingly interrupted her 
neighbor, resting her busy pencil a 
moment. 

Now to the curd add the ground 
pimentos, three tablespoonfuls of fine 

t, and a dash of red pepper. Mix 

oly, and your cheese is ready to eat. 

It will keep a week or more if kept 
covered, as in glass jars or stone crocks. 
It is good alone or in salads, soups, or 
reamed dishes, but it is the cheese pre- 
minent for sandwiches. 

“I sell it to the stores and to private 
customers at forty cents a pound. You 
can pack it In any fiber container to sell. 
I like best the half-pound paraffined 
fiber-board cartons we order by the 

uusand, with our name neatly printed 

the lid. This helps advertise it. We 
iso pack cottage cheese in similar pound 
I have sold nearly a ton of that, 
it that is a different story.” 
_“Well, that pimento cheese sounds as 
i | might be able to make it. I'll try, 
vay.”—Mrs. H. E. 8. 


ao 


cartons. 


PINEAPPLE CUSTARD PIE 


1 o. grated pineapple 
1 tsp. vanilla 

egg 2 tsp. cornstarch 
Whip the egg yolks light and gradually 
sugar, with which cornstarch has 
been sifted. Seald the milk and pour over 
the beaten eggs and sugar, add vanilla, 
pineapple, and lastly the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Turn the custard into a deep 
pie tin lined with unbaked mock oll 
paste and bake im a moderate oven. 
Serve cold.—A. B. D. 
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Colgate’s “Handy Grip” 





Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream—35c 


Farm Folks know 
the Name “Colgate” 
on Toilet Articles 
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correspon 
“Sterling” on Silver . 





Truth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture 


‘~ Save the Surface 
of Your Teeth 


It pays to save the enamel of your 
teeth just as it pays to save the 
surface of farm buildings and ma- 
chinery. Tooth enamel protects the 
surface of the tooth. It is the one 
substance that nature can’t replace. 


Dentists recommend a dentifrice 
which “washes” the teeth. They 
tell you to avoid using one which 
contains harsh grit. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
“saves the surface” of your teeth. 
It removes causes of tooth decay. It 
is a safe, common sense dentifrice. 
More dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other dentifrice. 





Large tube, 25c—at vour favorite store 


COLGATE & CO. 
"stablished 1806 
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Marvelous New Lamp 
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.. Now Only *S= 








Nagel-Chaselilg, Co., 276 E. Erie St.,Chicage 











ramousW HITE-FLAME BURNER 


@: 


safe, durable. reliable. Oomple 
“y 60 cts. pest paid, stamps or coin: 3 for $1.25, 
Your if net 5 














“You ll Tune 
In For This!” 


ERE’S a new broadcast- 

ing station— K-A-R-O. 

But long before the radio was 
perfected, Karo was ‘‘broad- 
casting’’ health and energy to 
boysand girls all over theland. 


All youngsters love the 
delicious flavor of Karo—on 
sliced bread, in home-made 
candy or other ways of eating 
it. And they have thrived on 
it because Karo contains a 
rich supply of the vitalizing 
and energizing food element, 
Dextrose. It’s Dextrose which 
supplies fuel to your body 
and is essential to create 
energy and health. 


The Blue and Red Label 
Karo are equally rich in 
genuine nutrition. 

accept substitutes for Karo— 


Don’ 
on f demand Karo and then you are 


sure of the best. 


FREE: A booklet about Dex- 
* ftrose every mother 
should read. Explains why childrea 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully Ulustrated 64 page cook book, 
Write Corn Products Kefining Com- 
pany, Department 24, Argo, Ill, 
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A HOME-MADE CIRCUS 


By EMMA SHACKELFORD TYRRELL 


MORE fun than a circus” they surely 

are, these soft little animals that never 
bite nor roar nor otherwise act unruly. 
And best of all, mother or big sister can 
make them at home for the little tots who 
are too old for rattles and too young for 
school. For that matter, children of kin- 
dergarten age, too, will find much pleasure 
in teaching the smart little animals to 
perform their stunts. These toys sell 
quickly at bazaars, and are excellent mon- 
ey-makers. 

The elephant, the very one that 
“jumped so high he reached the sky,” and 
now comes back tame but shy, is a fascin- 
ating thing. He, as well as any of the other 
toysin the menagerie, may bemadeof eider- 
down, flannelette, velvet, terry cloth, or 
almost any soft cloth that you may ha 
pen to have on hand. It does not take 
very large scraps to make an animal, and if 
you are buying new material, a yard of 
36-inch stuff or a yard and a third of 27- 
inch material will make all five toys. 

The bear is an especially interesting 
performer, for he can, with a little prac- 
tice, balance a ball on his nose when tilted 
at the right angle. He is most lifelike 
made of black plush, tho tan or brown 
scraps left over from making a coat will 
make a very realistic one, too. 

Are you acquainted with this little 
rhyme about the donkey? 

“T had a little donkey, 
He would not pull. 
Shall I whip him? No! No! No! 
Put him in the stable, 
Let him eat bay. 
Poor little donkey! Ab-aa!” 

It is a very old one, but is not found in 
Mother Goose. It is lots of fun to let 
one’s doll ride the little donkey, and the 
other toys, too. 

The elephant’s trunk holds its position 
nicely because of the wire pipe cleaner 
which is wrapped in cotton and inserted 
in the trunk. Its eyes may be repre- 
sented by shoe buttons securely sewed on, 
or they may be embroidered. 

The meek, slow-looking camel is all 
dressed up to give the littlest one’s doll a 
ride, with its bridle of red silk cord and 
its saddle of green and white yarn 
crocheted or knitted like a tiny scarf. 
This is held upon the camel by means of a 
brown tape which snaps together under- 
neath the body. 





But the lion with its ferogious mane is 


Patterns for making all five toys may be had. 
See below, directions for ordering 


strangest of all! It is no more difficult 
to make than the others, but its mane 
ives it a very elaborate appearance. 

Make the mane of tan yarn, using a medi- 
um-sized hook. Chain 1, throw yarn 
over forefinger from front to back, catch 
hook under loops between thumb and 
forefinger, pulling both thru the chain of 
one. Then take yarn off finger and you 
will have a loop about an inch long. Throw 
the yarn over the forefinger again, and 
continue until you have a yard of yarn 
crocheted. Sew this loosely round and 
round the lion’s neck. The looped ends 
may be trimmed off to make the mane 
more shaggy. 

The patterns are extremely simple and 
easy to follow, full directions Leing printed 
on each one. We are glad to announce 
that we can furnish the set of five toy 
patterns to everyone who will send three 
two-cent stamps to the Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Please send in your request as early 
as possible, so the patterns will reach you 
in plenty of time rake the toys for 
Christmas. 


When the folks are tired of plain corn 
bread, dress it up by adding a sprinkle of 
nutmeg or cinnamon or both, an apple 
diced up fine, or a little honey or sirup 


Don’t fret when the tooth paste is all 
gone; plain baking soda will give good 
satisfaction until you get to town. 


Let’s not make indiscriminate threats 
and promises as a short cut to good 
home government; let’s keep every prom- 
ise we make to the children or they will 
come to believe that life itself is a series of 

romises to be side-stepped whenever 
ancy dictates. 
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-| A Youthful Blessing 


in Again the day of thanks is 
nd near. Once more we bow our 
+ heads in recognition of the many things 
ow for which we are thankful—the children 
~ —our good health and theirs. And what 
nd a satisfaction it is to serve them with 
, wholesome and body building foods 
made with pure ingredients. For thirty- 
five Thanksgivings, housewives of 
America have been using 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


It has been the means of safeguarding 
the purity and wholesomeness of the Nation’s 
bakings. Made by a time-tested formula, from 
ingredients officially approved by the UV. S. 
Food Authorities, in the World’s most sanitary 
and modern factories, Calumet comes to you 
as the purest—the surest—the most economi- 
cal ied desirable of all leavening agents, 


Sales 2'/. Times Those of Any Other Brand 
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THE GREETING CARD WITH THE 
PERSONAL TOUCH 

At Christmas 
time you would like 
to remember all of 
your friends with a 
personal gift, pre- 
ferably something 
you yourself have 
made. This 13, per- 
haps impossible 
anc you -—_ send 
Christmas cards to 
many of them, feel- 
ing that the card 
you buy hardly ex- 
presses your own 
For those friends who appre- 
the time and 
making of 








In sending Some 
Br: stmas "ses 
my Dear 

May your Oey behapry 


. Ana full of foodcheer 











thoughts. 
ciate the personal touch, 
| thought that goes into ‘the 


| gifts, you will enjoy making a card. 
Gifts y ou make are | These are easily made out of the regular 


prized most highly 


Their message of love and 
friendship rings the truer for 
its reminder of the hours 
you spent in fashioning them. 


Dozens of charming Christ- 
mas gifts can be made by any 
woman, at small expense, In- 
timate gifts of dainty lingerie 
- decorative, useful things 
for the home. 


But remember, the trimmings 
are the first things seen. Only 
the finest are good enough, 
and even the finest are inex- 
pensive. 


Ask for Nufashond, and have 
the comforting assur: ance that 
the trimmings on your gifts 
are of finest quality, exquis- 
itely made and of fast color. 


“Gifts You Make are Gifts In- 
deed” is a little folder contain- 
ing a number of Christmas gift 
suggestions We will gladly 


send you a free copy on request. 


for dependable 
Notions 


Nufashond star ds 
quality in 


Dept.S-11, Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 


NOTIONS 


for HOME 
DECORATION 











size correspondence cards which have 
envelopes to fit. Pots or vases of pink 
tissue roses make charming decorations for 
|these cards. Pots or vases to hold the 
flowers may be cut from magazine pictures 
or may be cut out of plain dark paper and 
pasted on. The stems of the flowers are 
made by twisting narrow strips of dark 
green tissue paper, loosely at first and 
then tighter towards the pointed end 
which is left open to form a leaf. Above 
the flower pot or vase draw lines to indi- 
cate the way you want your stems to lie. 
Put a bit of glue on these lines and press 
the stems into it. Some of the strips may 
be cut wider and then cut down the middle 
half way. When this is twisted you will 
have a stem with two branches and two 
leaves. 

Strips of pink tissue paper about three 
inches long and half an inch wide make the 
roses. Fold down the center making it 
half an inch wide. Moisten fingers 
slightly and begin at one end to roll it. 
Keep it tight at the bottom and looser at 
the upper or folded edge. If you do not 
roll tightly you will not meed more than 
two inches of your paper. Now press the 
center of the flowers out and fasten in 
place with glue. Make as many flowers as 
you like and write this verse below: 

I’m sending these Christmas roses, 

my dear; 

May your day dhe happy and full of 

good ¢ 

These little cand will also bring joy to 
a friend who is ill. She will appreciate the 
time and thought, the personal touch. 
Such a card might bear this message: 

These roses are trying to say 
We hope you are better today. 

If it is a birthday message you wish the 
roses to express, write this verse: 

Hurrah for birthdays! I lke them, 

too; 

I’m hoping they'll all bring joy to 

you. 
—Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. 
TERMS USED IN CROCHET 

Frequently there is some question as 
to the meaning of various terms used in 
crochet directions. Here are the com- 
monly used terms with their meanings, 
for your convenience. 

1. Ch. st—Chain stitch: simply a 
series of loops or stitches, each drawn 
with the hook thru the preceding one. 

2. S. c—Single crochet: having a loop 
on hook, insert hook in work and draw 
loop thru, thread over, and draw thru 
both loops. 

3. D. e—Double crochet: thread over 
hook, insert hook in work, draw loop 
thru, thread over, draw thru two loops, 
thread over, draw thru two loops. 

4. Tr. c—Treble crochet: thread over 
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Fashionable 
Stout 


This brilliant style creation— 
worth every —/ of $8.00—for 
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brilliant, colored silk 
collar, vestee 
coeeie teat so deligtatelly 
els so delg 
give the much-wanted slen- 
rizing lines. of 
Black, or or Navy. be: 
Sizes: 37 to 53. 


BARGAIN PRICE 
This extremely low price good 
al Sale. 
Order today. 


ma’am, just 


your name, ad- 














only during this Speci 
Hurry or you may be too late. 


Send No Money *° 
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our low special 
8 few cents 
Bess, 828 you're not delight 


Send for Big FREE alog 
BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. SD02111 CHICAGO, ILL. 
































i 
We have been yarn makers for 30 years and i 
CONCORDWORSTED YARN, e from h 
= in wool, is known the country over for | 

h quality. Makes beautiful sweaters, | 
ip-ons, etc. CONCORD WORSTED | 
‘ 
} 
I 







Y RN ‘sold direct from the mill at lowest 
possible prices and guaranteed satisfactory. 
4 oz. Skein—50 Cents. 1 1b. $2.00 

CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
487 N.StateSt., West Concord, New Hampshire | 
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there being three groups of two loops to 
work off instead of two. 

5. H. tr—Half treble; same as tr. c., 
only work off two loops, thread over and 
work off three loops. 

6. D.tr—Double treble crochet: thread 
over three times, hook thru work, thread 
over and draw thru one loop, thread over 
and draw thru one loop, thread over and 
work off by two's. 

7. Sl. st—Slip stitch: insert hook in 
work, draw loop thru work and loop on 
hi ok at same time. 

8. P—Picot: a picot is formed on a 
chain by catching back in the fourth st. 
9, K. st—Knot stitch: draw out loop 

abe ut one-quarter inch, catch thread and 
ull thru; then put hook between the 
draws loop and the thread just pulled 


thru, catch the thread, and draw thru 


“ ese two stitches to form knot. 
). Blk—Block: a et. in each of a 
given number of sts., preceded and fol- 
ed by @ space. : 

"iL, Sp—Space: a space is formed by 
making @ chain of three or four sts., and 
itting the same number of sts. in pre- 
-ding Tow. 
"12. Sk—Skip: to miss or omit number 
of stitches indicated in preceding row. 
13. *—*—Stars: mean that directions 
given between them should be repeated 
as indicated before proceeding. 


EMBROIDERED INSERTION 


A very pretty insertion to set in above 


the hem of a towel or dresser scarf, or, 
done in fine thread, above the hem of a 
baby’s petticoat, is that shown in the 
photograph below. The embroidery is 





done in color after the crochet is made. 
Here are the directions for making it. 

Chain 28, turn. 

lst row: 9 sps, turn. The first space 
in each row is made by 5 ch, miss two 
sts, de in third st. 

2nd row: 4 sps, 1 blk, 4 sps, turn. 

3rd row: 3 sps, 3 blks, 3 sps, turn. 

4th row: 2 sps, 5 blks, 2 sps, turn 

5th row: 1 sp, 7 blks, 1 sp, turn. 

6th row: same as 4th. 
7th row: same as 3rd. 

Sth row: same as 2nd, 

9th row: same as Ist. 

Make French knots in solid center 
with any bright color floss. The leaves 
made with green in lazy daisy stitch. 

should be taken in selecting floss 

will launder well. This is ‘pretty 
_towels at a simple dresser scarf.— 


Miss J. L. 
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ww that autumn days are at hand | slik ho 
it is time to put away summer 
es in lavender or rose petals, why | See 
t sort out some of those “impossibles,” 
ginghams, lawns, pongees, etc., which 
nnot be worn ouniiet season without 
king peculiar, and use these rainy 
s in making them over into under- 
rments such as teddies and slips. The 
t part of the material may be used in 

way if one is careful to place the 
tern so as to leave out the more worn 
faded spots. With the addition of a 
h of fresh tape or a little embroid- 

very attractive as well as service- 
> garments may be made with little 
outlay. Then, too, the feminine heart 
hr a great deal of pleasure in the 
evement of thistransformation—L.M. 
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Beautiful 
Embroidery Effects 
Obtained With 
Mosaic Crochet 


Be the first among your 
friends to learn this new 
and colorful crochet “needle- 
painting’. Mosaic Crochet 
will long ‘outlast embroidered 
articles if made with J. & P. 
Coats Mercerized Crochet. 
J. & P. Coats Book No. 16 
shows you how and contains 
many valuable gift suggestions. 
Yux Gealer cannot supply you with 
& P. Coats Book No. 16, send us 
ten cents and we will mail it promptly. 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 

Dept. 288 

315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


LIGHTPROOF COLORS 


for Embroidery and Crochet 











oe ) pe d hoot on en 

simple direct’ 

} pmo sliowing 1 iY ays trial. v for oor 
SEE Loom 


Book, —it tells how to tacrease one a 
y terms on our 





verywhere. 
4" 1% y with our 
ted wom our = Refund 


and guste se reduced 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St.. Bosaville, N.Y. 


All Wool Yarn For Sale From Manufacturer, 
750 to $2.00 per lb. Samples Free 








ee ss e 





H. A. Bartlett, 


Harmony, Maine 





Large New Remnants of 
Beautiful Design 





ments Colored Xmas Seale at 
10c asst.; or sell 80 cards 

Dress Snap Fasteners at 10c card. 

sold. EARN BIG MONEY 

MS. Order SEALS or 





Boxee-s. 


LOOMS sere 





DEEN LOOM COMPANY, 30! nemx ave.. HARLAN, IOWA 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


No, 2224—The Popular Tunic Blouse. Plain 
or figured crepe, satin, bengaline, faille silk, kasha 
or printed chiffon would be lovely. Cut in sizes 
14 and 16 years, and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 25¢ yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 1957—Popular Style that would be attrac- 
tive made in any soft woolen material, silk crepe, 
bengaline, faille silk, satin or poplin. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 374 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2218—A Button-Down-the-Front Dress. 
This design would be smart developed ‘n plaid 
kasha cloth of which the predominating color is 
tan, then you could use the plain material for 
trimming. The order might be reversed for the 
woman who is too stout to wear plaids. Ribbed 
silks and satin are also suggested. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch material with 154 
yards of 20-inch contrasting. 

No. 2233— Youthful Design. Can be made for 
party or afternoon wear, the light shades of taffeta, 




















AAD? 


AAV Palo 


silk erege and velvet being suitable for evening 
a“airs. In brown, black or navy blue it would make 
a lovely afternoon dress. Cut in sizes 14 and 16 
years, and 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requifes 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2193—Tunic Dress. All the smart world 
are wearing tunic dresses. Here is an excellent 
exponent of that smart style. Plaid and plain 
woolen materials might be selected for a dress of 
which general wear is expected. Or the tunic could 
be of twill and the underskirt of satin and the 
trimming bands of the latter. Faiile silk, ben- 
galine, satin and silk crepe are for the entire 
dress. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 40-inch material with 34-yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2213—The Popular Coat Dress. Every 
well-dressed woman includes in her wardrobe at 
least one dress of the coat type, such as the one 
pictured here. Woolen materials such as twill and 
kasha and the heavy crepes are used extensively for 
coat dresses this season. The pattern cuts insizes 
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16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure Size 
36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch material. The em- 
broidery is our hot-iron transfer pattern No. 7, 
which comes in blue and yellow and costs 15 cents 
extra. 

No. 2051—All in One Piece. Here is an apron 
style that cuts entirely in one piece as is evidenced 
by the accompanying diagram. Cut in sizes small, 
medium and e. Medium size requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material with 7 yards of trimming. 

No. 1255—Child’s Sleeping Garment. Mus 
lin, madras and flannelette are the most commonly 

materials. Cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Size 8 
requires 25¢ yards of 28-inch material. 

No. 2239—Jaunty Style. This style, which 
bears all the marks of a smartly tailored frock. 
easy to make. The diagram shows front and back 
of the dress opened out. Striped worsted, pla! 
kasha, bengaline, faille silk, twill, jersey, po! 
and satin are suggested. Cut in sizes 16 years a! 

Continued from page 124 





How to Order To order any of the items shown on this page, 


wate yor name and address plainly, give 
. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 


correct number and size want 


contains 


Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine °%)"*" 
300 styles, new hot-iron transfer designs, illustrated dressmaking lessons, % 


pattern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be ex- 
changed, Do not request it. Please allew a few days’ time for filling the order. 


section devoted to styles for children for school, play and “‘dress-up” occa 
sions and two pages of pretty Christmas gifts that you can make. We suggest 
when you send your pattern order that you enclose 10 cents extra for a copy: 
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Silverware enough .. . 


OMPANY in the house al- 
C ready. . ... A phone 
call from Plainville—the 
Allens wished to stop for dinner 
on their way home. Of course, 
she said, ‘““We'll be delighted.” 
lo think of twelve at dinner 
held no terror for her. Only last 
week she had bought the neces- 
sary half-dozens of knives, forks 
and spoons. Silverware enough 
and to spare! 


Does the word “‘guests”’ 
ever make you fearful? 


Fearful because the table will 
not be set as completely and as 
correctly as you would have it 

fearful because you will have 
to borrow silverware? 

Your fear is quite unneces- 
sary. You can purchase 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate reason- 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


and to spare 


ably and in as small quantities 
as you dgsire. A little at a time 
you can make your table service 


equal to any occasion. And on : 


every occasion your silverware 
will give satisfaction. For more 
than three-quarters of a century 
its durability and beauty have 
been accepted by fastidious 
hostesses. When you need more 
pieces, you can get them easily, 
for the leading dealers in your 
vicinity always have the newer 
patterns of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate in stock. 

“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’ booklet Y-54, was prepared in 
the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
niskings and Decorations to indicate 
correct table settings. You will find 
it very helpful. Write for it to-day. 
International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Continued from page 122 
» 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 
yards of 36-inch material with 5¢-yard of 27-inch 


trasting 

No. 1287—Bloomer Dress. This cunning little 
style can be made with or without collar and cuffs 
und with or wit! t the side ties (see emaller view 
below Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 re- 


res 2'4 yards of 36-inch material with 444 yards 





quire 
binding 

No. 2216—You Can Easily Make Your Own 
Bathrobe with this pattern Eiderdown, flannel, 
blanket robe and pongee are possible materials 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust 
Size 36 requires 3°4 yards of 48-inch 


r 





r 
material 

No. 2221—School Frock That Is Both Smart 
and Appropriate. Striped worsted, plaid wool- 
ens, twill, serge, poplin, pongee and wash cottons 


e suitable for this, patterns for which cut in sizes 
6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch 
material with *4-yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 1893—Costume Slip. Lingette, sateen, 
muslin, satin and silk crepe are suitable materials 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 274 yards of 36-inch material. 


LET SHELLAC ASSIST YOU 
“Where in the world did you get such 
a pretty tray?’ I asked my hostess, as she 
brought in some simple afternoon refresh- 
ments on a dainty serving tray. It was a 
soft cream color, and had a stenciled 


design in soft pastel shades. The tray 
had a bright, glazed finish and seemed 
light and convenient to handle. 
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on Clothes 
Children!!! 


“You never could guess,’”’ my friend . - < 
laughed, “so I might as well tell you. It} This book from SHAROOD'S is filled to overflowing with really 
is one of those paper or fiber trays, and wonderful bargains for every member of the family. Everything in Women’s 


cost me but a few cents. One evening I] Weer Coats, 


Corsets and Underwear, Novelties, Shoes, Piece 


stenciled the design on it, and gave it a] Goods the latest New - les prices money. 
coat of shellac. Now it is waterproof and | variety ep tame pet ar Boys’ ey Xe Clothing! see eee a vr fl 
may be washed without injury. It is 80/ Men's Clothing, for everyday wear and special occasions, offered at the lowest trices ia our hie 


inexpensive that I can afford three or four tory. Send today for SHAROOD'S Book of Bargai it's FREE! 


of them if I so desire. By using a little 


care such a tray will last me for years. 

“Shellac is a regular right hand helper | AD of 
to me. You know I do a little sketching 
with pastel crayons. Most of these + ° 
sketches I make on rough cardboard, as I High Grad Merch ret 
think the rough finish is really artisite. I € ° an se 
then give them a coat of shellac, and they th Cou ! 
may be wiped off with a wet cloth without on e Bargain titer 
spoiling the picture. SHAROOD'S vast buying power has 


“Last winter during a storm I broke a : : 7 4 
window pane. It was not broken clear} worked miracles in price-reductions! Our buy- 
out, but was badly cracked, and it was too| ers have combed the style centers and yaarkets of the world to 
stormy to remove the sash to putty in new bring you the season's latest and best, at unbelievably low prices. 
glass. I pasted a piece of heavy paper 24 Hour Service! Satisfaction or Money Back! Whether you buy a 
over the crack, and made it w aterproof complete outfit or one small item, WE GUARANTEE A SAV- 
with a coat of shellac. ING orrefund every penny, including delivery charges. We take the risk. 


‘These new paper-covered flower pots = e 
are lovely, and I have made mine twice Record-B 
as lasting by giving them a coat of shellac. 
Of course, shellac comes in liquid form, 4 
and so may be applied easily with a brush inSHAROOD 8) 


And if you should get any of it where you | - : 
: | Weare offering some of the biggest Shoe Bar- 


do not want it, it may be removed with 
alcohol.” —N. P gains in our history. The climax event of 40 years in 
: the shoe business! An opportunity to supply every member of the fam- 
ECONOMY IN PLANNING THE ily with shoes of high quality and latest style at a big saving. The 
BABY’S FIRST CLOTHES name “SHAROOD” on a pair of shoes is recognized everywhere as 
With the modern short. sensible cloth-| @n absolute guarantee of quality, comfort, long wear and perfect 
ing designed by pattern makers for in-| Satisfaction. Don’t fail to take advantage of our remarkable values. 


fants, there is no reason why there should | Rush Coupon 

be a great many “hand-me-downs” from or a Postal-NOW- 
one baby to the next, nor why there e 

snouid be 1 trunk full of heirlooms left -for Sharoods Book! 
from each baby. True economy in plan- 











ung the vaaby's lavette wi e rie s 

ning the baby's layette will enable mest | Send at once for SHAROOD'S Money-Saving Book and 

haby for whom it was made. thus sav-| set the benefit of the big cash savings. The edition is limited —sign 

ing the mother much-sewing during the and mail the coupon without delay. 

baby’s nursing period when she is really | 

motets" SA ARGOD COMPANY 
There are plenty of lists ibroad in the 

land 


or aiding the young mother in| Department 4, Minneapolis, Minn. 





BeautifulCoat 
only $9.98 


This oe a all_ wool Ve- 
lour model with Fur Collar 
is a remarkable value at 
$9.98. Smart, straight lines. 
Slash pockets. Silk — 
e panels. rown 
Coney Collar. Full fined with 
Twill Satine. Bargain Book 
gives full description. 





selecting the needed clothing for her 


suggestions concerning things I have ® 

learned by experience @ a 
In every complete set of infant’s pat- } 

terns you will find patterns for both| 


firstborn, so I will not repeat such a list 
In this arti le B it I will make a few FREE BOOK COUPON? 


iO 


pattern makes the most practical night- | 


COMPANY... 
0 Dept. 4, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Name 


gown, however, as it is much easier to ak, 
RF. D. Box No. 


sometimes the case, the child must be 


nas and night Greases. The blescne oot Please send SHAROOD’S Free Bargain Book to 
a \ SS 





put on the baby, especially when, as is ° vy 
4 or Street and No. 


put into it when asleep. A half dozen | 


or more little kimonas will make proper | Town State. - 














clothing for both night and day for the 
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coat. out. 
Only once in a life- 24 
time ea bargain like 
this. Rich—wonder- 
f 
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ness an '. 
Sik Embroidery. 
Fancy buttons. 
* or le 
Sires: 34-46 and 14-20 yrs. 
SEND NO MONEY 


Jost your name, address, color 
and size is all we want. You 


our price $ co 
Oh cedon arrival-plus afew 1 2s0 
cents postage. Money back at onceif you want it. 
Send for Big FREE Catalog 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO 


Chicago, 
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A generation 
of daily usage 
is built into 
every 
WHITING- 
ADAMS 


Shaving 
Brush. 







WHITING- 
ADAMS 
BRUSHES 
work perfectly 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


The satisfaction of using a WHITING- 
ADAMS Shaving Brush increases day by 
day. They satisfy—serve—and survive! 








ad 


JOHN L. WHITING-J, J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over a | tea and 
the Largest in the Worl 














Pc.Schoo 
ee 


Magnet, Ru 
Composition Book. 
FUE 
Penci il clip, 
Penholer. 6 Pe 
Chamois Penwiper 
Ruler, Ink and Pencil 


, , Ink_Essence 
for 1 pint Ink, 6 Blotters. , Package of Rubber 





: eli 
Bands, ee slp Dy erie t's 
today. SPECI } 
SUN MFG, GO. DEPT.419 ChicaGo 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two 
trance to 


all requirements for en- 


* leadi professions. 
and the ng pro sts ont 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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first few weeks while the little one sleeps 
most of the time. After this, they will 
make nightgowns for the entire first year. 

Under the little kimona, besides the 
shirt, diaper, and band, you will need a 
pinning blanket of some kind. The old- 
fashioned ones gathered on a band are 
too bulky and are also unnecessarily 
hard to make. Someone invented a 
simpler one, made from a square of out- 
ing flannel, shaker flannel or baby flan- 
nel. One corner of the square was cut 
off, and the remaining bias edge faced to 
pin around the waist, while the remain- 
ing corners came together beautifully 
over the little feet. The objection to 
this type is that after the first few weeks 
the pinning blankets are useless and by 
having the corner cut off, they are not 
practical for anything else. I solve this 
by folding back the corner on the right 
side and basting it down with carefully- 
made stitches with a pretty colored em- 
broidery thread. The temporary effect 
is almost identical with that of the pin- 
ning blanket made by cutting off the 
corner, but it has the advantage that 
after the pinning blankets have served 
their purpose as such, the decorative 
basting can be removed and behold, you 
have six or eight extra flannel diapers to 
use about the time you have decided 
that no list you ever saw printed called 
for enough of those useful articles of 
infant attire. 

To Insure Cozy Sleep 

For use at night, I make dnother gar- 
ment to be worn over the little kimona 
nighties. This is made by taking fifty 
inches of baby flannel and folding so 
that it is twenty-five inches long. Then 
cut a neck in the middle of the fold, and 
cut from the middle of the front of the 
neck to the bottom edge of the material, 
leaving the back whole. Finish the neck 
and front like the kimonas and then sew 
up the selvage seams at the sides and 
French the bottom, put on buttons and 
make buttonholes and you have a gar- 
ment which allows the baby plenty of 
freedom of motion, without permitting 
it to throw its little hands out or kick 
out its feet during the night. 

For everyday dresses I like a fine 
weave crepe, for they wash easily then 
and require no ironing. These should 
be made not over twenty inches long and 
then when the baby begins to get active 
and kick a good deal, they are easily 
finished at the bottom romper style, by 
rounding out a little for a few inches in 
the center back and front and facing 
with bias seam tape. Then buttons and 
button holes, and a piece of elastic run 
in the hem on each side, and baby has 
rompers in which to kick to his heart’s 
content. Unlike dresses the rompers can- 
not be kicked up so as to expose the 
sensitive little stomach and bowels to 
every change of temperature. 

The most practical outside wrap for 
the baby is a sack made of two thick- 
nesses of material with cotton batting 
between. It should be about twenty- 
seven inches wide and twenty-eight 
long when completed and should have a 
seven-inch flap extending beyond on the 
back of the top edge. The baby, dressed 
in its dainty sweater, cape or “Baby 
Bunting” and placed in such a sack is 
much easier to handle than when swathed 
in blankets and quilts and there is no 
danger that its feet and legs will be ex- 
posed to chilly winds while a fond daddy 
is carrying it—Mrs. F. B. P. 





to polish with. First wash with suds to 
remove dirt; 
from lint, then immediately rub with the 
chamois. This gives very quick and 
gratifying results. 

In scouring aluminum ware, use steel 
wool or sandpaper, OOsize. This removes 
all tarnish quic Y- P aes utensil slightly 





| moist.—Mrs. H. 





In washing windows, use chamois skin | 


with an old towel free | 











FREE to the 


DEAF 


10 Days Trial of the 
World Famous 


Acousticon 


Every one who is troubled with 
P\\_geafness ie new jpvited to en- 


Ten Days of Hearing 

i a the world-famous Acous- 
» us you our 

yp at our risk and ex- 


nse. No deposit vired—no obligation on your 
omy Just try it—10 davs Free and let results 
convince you. 
Mr. A. H. Herrick, of Harvard Univ »rsity, says: 
**We who suffer from impaired h u have 
cause for profound gratitude to you.” v7. G. 
M. Rainey, the Evangelist, sage: The results 
have been all you claim.”” Mr. A. Hollander, of the 
Equitable Life, New York, s: “Not a day 
but what I recommend / 
riends or business acquaintances—it has made & 
new man of me.”’ In like write t 
of others, expressing their gratitude—men and 
women in every state, in practically every civil- 
{zed country on earth. ‘ou to 
believe. We simply ask that you allow us to prove 
the merits of the icon in your own case, to 
your own oometee et ities Denny 
of expense or risk on r . Just try it—free, 
that’s all we ask. Seadname and address today. 


ictograph Products Corporation 
Dietog ae nlde. 220 W. 20d St. New York 








‘or no Gutta Otter. 
AKRON LAMP CO, 231 Lamp Bidg. Akron, 0, 













AMPLE WOOLEN GOODS 


lesmer;'s samples of woolen goo Gsunderwear, 
osiery, blac *kets,sheep lined coats, mackindws, 
eather vests, etc., 2 one-third to one-half less than 
ular prices. Write voday for new price! ist 











Binneapotis Wooten Mills Co. 628 ist Ave .N.,Minnes polis, Winn 
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according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 


Virginia M 
De Lorge. 
Pontiac, 


Michigan. 


Send for a copy of our book, 
» Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State 5t., Boston, Mass. 








FOR 
YOUR 
OWN 
USE 


Witha pair of 
Brown & Sharpe 
clippers—the kind 
your hairdresser 
uses—you can keep 
your bob looking 
its best always. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
[Brown & Sharpe arpe Mfe. = in. Poouliinaantd. | 
Please send me a free copy of the new 


booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART’ 
Name 


Address 


St. ‘Il 
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Be sure to read all the advertisements. 


| brown with pieces of fruit sticking out of 
| the top and almost as big around as your 


|ways laughed and said no power .on 
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GRANDMOTHER’S INDIAN PUDDING 

“Please, Grandmother, tell us a story,” 
begged Ethel as she and Wilma drew 
their small chairs close to their grand- 


mother’s larger one. “I can see the 
twinkle in your eyes which always means 
you have been thinking of something 
— 

Grandmother dropped her knitting 
into her lap for a moment as she let her 
gaze wander to the window against 
which the big, white snowflakes were pat- 
ting softly. 

“Yes, this snowstorm reminds me of 
the time J baked my first pudding.” 

“Oh, Grandma! Could you cook when 
you were our age?” 

“T was just about Wilma’s age when I 
baked the pudding about which I am 
going to tell you. The house in which I 
lived with my father, mother and sister, 
Betty, was not at all like the house you 
are living in. It was built of logs and 
the windows were very small slits in the 
logs thru which guns could be fired in 
case we needed to protect ourselves from 
the Indians. 

“Those were frontier days and we 
hed no close neighbors. Soon after the 
first snow came my father made a trip 
to the trading post miles away, and 
bought our winter’s supply of groceries. 
We always depended on the wild game 
father killed to supply our meat. On 
the return trip father caught cold and in 
spite of his determined efforts to keep 
going, he finally had to give up and go 
to bed. For weeks he lay there while 
mother and we little girls did what we 
could, but we could not go far from the 
house for fear of capture by wandering 
bands of Indians and so our meat supply 
became exhausted. 

“ “How I wish we had some fresh meat,’ 
mother remarked one morning. ‘It seems 
o long since we have had any and it 
woul i taste so good,’ 

‘*T will make a pudding and put lots 
of dried fruits and nuts into it,’ I said 
quickly, anxious to make mother forget 
our one real privation. 

“Mother and father exchanged an 
amused glance but mother said soberly, 
‘Certainly dear, that will be very nice. 
You will find the cornmeal and every- 
thing you need in the oak cupboard.’ 

“Of course she told me just how much 
of everything to put in and just how to 
mix it, and when it was baked and I 
took it from the oven it was as pretty a 
pudding as I had ever seen—all golden 





mother’s dishpan. My! but I was proud. 
After it had been duly praised by the 
family I decided to set it just outside 
the door to cool. 

“IT had hardly closed the door behind 
me and barred it when there came a loud 
thumping on the outside of the door. 

“Look quickly and see what it can 
be,’ father called from the bed. I raised 
the flap from the little porthole in the 
heavy door and gazed straight into the 
black eyes of a big Indian. 

“Father, it’s an Indian,’ I whispered 
excitedly, my small knees knocking 
against each other with fright. 

“Mother came to the door, after hand- 
ing father his gun and grasping one her- 
self, but after one look at the visitor she 
decided to open the door. Father al- 


earth could have kept mother from open- 
ing that door after she had seen what the 
Indian carried, for hung on a small pole 
which was slung across his shoulder were 
two fine big wild turkeys. 





“As soon ag the Indian saw mother he 
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KeepMust. 
onthe bath-room shel} 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago; colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister 

The little white jar of Musterole hes 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or snifle, at rheumatism's 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
crole penetrates the skin and gocs 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and smali 
children.Ask forChildren’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cracked Knuckles 


Rub “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
on your hands before working in 
the cold or wet and you'll avoid 
chapped hands and cracked 
knuckles. For cuts, burns, bumps, 
bruises and sorcs or skin troubles, 
apply “Vaseline” Jelly libcrally. 
Always safe, soothing and healing. 
Look for the trade-mark “‘Vaseline”” 
on every package. It is your protection. 


Cigectoont, Mf aa & Company 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 



































Advertised commodities must main- 
tain a high standard of excellence be- 
cause repeat orders are necessary in 
every business. 
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begal , to motion from the turkeys to the 
iding cooling in the snow, and it did 
not take any detective work on our part 
guess that he wanted to trade the 
turkeys for the pudding. Of course we 
‘glad to make the exchange and as 
on as the turkeys were inside the 
house and the door again shut and barred 
we watched to see what he would do. 
“First he walked solemnly around the 
iding three times, then carrying it 
er from the house he carefully built 
large mound of snow and setting the 
jing high on top of it turned toward 
lense timber and gave a whoop that 
i have been heard for miles. Again 
began circling around the pudding, 
ing in a crooning voice until one 
another, six other Indians had 
ned him in his weird performance 
h by this time had become a rhyth- 
danee. Never once did the Indians 
to glance toward the house and 
_after a few minutes of this strange 
mance, the first Indian lifted the 
lding high above his head and bore 
n triumph toward the woods, the 
rs following in single file until all 
disappeared, we looked at each other 
ough we really doubted having seen 
hing so unusual until mother laugh- 
vy remarked, ‘Well, that was a real 
in pudding.’ And if you will look 
ir mother’s cookbook I expect you 
find the recipe for a pudding c: alled 
that very same name.”—Loie E. 
ndom. 











Worry causes more wrinkles than work. 
If we cultivate a calm, contented mind in 
the midst of the little worrisome things 
that happen to us daily we can still pre- 
serve our unruffled calm and that in itself 
will give us strength to “keep on keeping 
on. 

Before the pumpkin and squash begin 
to get soft, cook them and fill up some of 
the jars that are being emptied with such 
gusto. If this does not fill them all, put 
on the big hominy kettle and fill up the 
rest with some nice white hominy. In 
other words make the jars work summer 
and winter. 

It will require infinitely more than in- 
stinct and mother-love to enable us to 
feel in the years to come, that we have 
not flunk in “Child Training,” our 
major subject. It will take constant 
prayerful study of each individual child 
entrusted to our care. 

[sn’t it funny that the two cheapest 
necessities are the most neglected? I 
refer to fresh air and fresh water. Dad 
gets his deep breaths of life-giving ozone as 
he tramps to the barn early in the morning. 
Let’s step outside and get what’s coming 
to us even if the ham does stay on the fire 
i minute too long and even if we do have 
to make little Buddy wash over again for 

ikfast (rather, make him wash, for no 

ibt he dry-washed thoroly on the roller 
»vel in our absence!). Then let us drink 
piously of the fresh water if it does taste 
like medicine when we are not thirsty. 
\othing will put us in better tune for the 
day than these two free gifts, fresh from 
Giver of all good things. 

For the children’s frequent nose bleeds, 

irate absorbent cotton in a solution of 

e-quarter teaspoonful of alum in half 
cupful of water. Plug the nostril with 

18 

Train the girls to fill and wipe the 
sirup pitcher, sugar bowl, pepper and 
salt shakers, etc., as a part of the clearing 
up process of the last meal rather than to 
wait and do it as part of preparing the 
next meal.—Elizabeth Mack. 
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The Flavor 
of Nutmeats 





‘TheEnergy of Whole Wheat 


Rich deliciousness and quick nutrition! 


The whole wheat active adults and growing children 
need in a form no appetite can resist! 


UAKER Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam exploded 
to 8 times its natural size, with every food cell broken to 
make digestion easy. 


Served with milk or cream it makes the ideal cereal. For 
here are bran, minerals and the vitamines, all three in luscious 
combination. 

Have it every day in every way you can Give it to the 
children as a tid-bit between meals. Try it with melted butter 
to eat like nuts and sweets. 

Serve as a garnishment with ice cream, and a special allure- 
ment with fresh or cooked fruit. It is a food beyond compare 
—vital food in a form that entices and delights. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Quaker Puffed Rice is another cereal dainty as fine as the 
wheat. Grains of selected rice steam exploded the same way. 
Makes an ideal breakfast and a delightful supper dish. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
the famous invention of Professor Anderson, 

formerly of Columbia University. Food shot 
from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 





























Lights with 
Common 


Matches 


American 
Ready-Lite 
No. 253 





Better: 
mote Light 
for Evening Hours 


Good light means light in abundance, light 
that is steady, soft and restful; pleasing to the 
eyes of old and young. That is the kind of light 
the New American Ready-Lite gives and at 
lower cost; 300 candle power at two cents per 
Light with common matches, no torch 
no wicks or chimneys, no 
smoke, soot or odor. Built of brass throughout, 
polished nickel finish, ebonized hardwood standard. 


AMERICAN 
READY-LITE 
LAMPS and LANTERNS 


Buik by America’s pioneer manufacturer of 
gasoline lamps and lanterns, the result of 28 
years’ experience. Have the new improved long 
life generator. Lanterns are storm proof, won't 
go out, leak or explode if tipped over. Like the 
lamp it is the most satisfactory and economical 
light for its purpose. 


American 
Hand Made 
Mantles 


night. 
or alcohol required, 





Progressive dealers are 
being supplied with New 
Ready-Lites as rapidly 
as possible. If yours 
can't supply you, write 
nearest office for full in- 
formation, mentioning 
dearler’s name. Address 





Best for all two Dept. L2 


mantie gasoline 
lamps. Made strong- 
est where the strain 


American Gas 
Machine Co. Ine. 


Makers of the Kampkook 
dozen, a year’s sup- 
ply, postpaid. Albert Lea, Minn. New York, N.Y. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, whitelight, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, issimple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first userin each locality 
who will help him introduce it. Write him 
today for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 


ROLL Sainere » FREE 


$1.15 for a sample 














asst. EASILY SOLD. Get lot to- 
day. WE TRUST YOU with seals 
till sold. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Sex 68-x Lancaster. Pa. 





Successful Farming ads are all guaranteed 
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TACKLING A CHAMPION 
Continued frem page 102 

Big Irv, husking steadily, gave his on- 
loekers frequent detailed descriptions of 
how easy it was for him to win—how he 
had calculated it all down toa nicety, etc. 

“T’ll only beat him about half a bushel 
because I don’t want to humiliate him, 
you know. He’s a good boy but no corn 
husker.” 

Toward the finish Art Mercer visited 
the scene of Len’s work quite frequently. 

“Go it, Len! You're winning, I tell 
you. 

His frequent assurances seemed to lend 
new skill to Len’s aching and cramped 
fingers. He was tearing into the corn 
like a demon when the sudden call, 
“TIME’S UP!” reached his ear. 

He straightened up and stretched his 
arms wide as he drew a deep breath. Art 
Mercer came running up and grasped his 
hand. 

“We're winners; cheer up!” 

“No use, Art. Let’s go up and learn the 
the real facts. I’ve been listening to you 
so much I really got the idea we might be 
winning.” 

At the crib a peculiar situation con- 
fronted the judges. Len’s wagon contained 
thirteen and a half bushels while Big Irv 
had eleven and a half, making their total 
for the day exactly one hundred thirteen 
and a half bushels each. 

While the judges were engaged in ear- 
nest conversation over this condition of 

matters Art Mercer and his sister stood 
apart, deep i in an argument of their own. 

“T’m going to do it, Art. I won't allow 
anyone to cheat!’’ 

“Wait, Bess!” cautioned Art. “It’s a 
tie and they'll probably let them husk 
some more and at Len’s speed he'll win 
anyway. 

“He might lose, Art,” said Bessie, 
dubiously. 

“Big, Irv can never catch that boy 
today! 

By this time the jud 3 decided to 
allow a further test of half an hour. Big 
Irv demurred weedeat , stating that his 
wrist had been severely wrenched and 
offering to draw cuts to determine the 
winner. His wrist, however, exhibited no 
signs of trouble and the judges’ decision 
stood firm. 

“GO!” came the word and the wagons 
went into the corn again. In thirty min- 
utes they were called back. The corn was 
sacked and carefully weighed on the huge 
steelyards. For some time the figures 
were scanned, checked and added, then 
Mr. Stanley announced them. 

“Len Gordon’s score is 119 bushels 25 
pounds. Irving Buntz scores 119 bushels 
& pounds. The match goes to Mr. Len 
Gordon!” 

On their way to the Thanksgiving party 
the following evening Bessie Mercer’s 
grip on Len Gordon’s big right arm tight- 
ened as she said: “I’m glad you won yes- 
terday, Len!” 

“Thank you, Bess. So am I, But I 
didn’t have much edge to brag about, I 
tell you! If Art hadn’t kept my nerve up 
I'd “ 

“Nerve! I think yours is just splendid, 
Len. And besides—you had a wider margin 
than you imagined.” 

“What do you mean, Bess?” 

“Oh, not ing—only Big Irv had 
sneaked out the night before and husked 
two sacks full of corn and hid it at the 
lower end of the field. He put it on his 
first load—four bushels of it. Art made 
him admit it.” 

Len Gordon stiffened in indignation, 
then he bit his lips in silence. Presently 
he glanced up, smiling. 

“Oh, I say, Bess! I do hope there’s a 
whopping big crowd at the party. Seems 
like years since I’ve been to a party and I 
expect to have a good time tonight.” 

Bess Mercer understood and smiled. 











Burn Oil! 


Cook with Oil 
Heat with Oil 


At last an Oil Burner, a 
dependable burner, that 
~~ uae into the fire- 
your cooking 
range VF, mixed 
with large percentage 
of air, instead of costly, 
dirty coal or wood. 
Gives better heat—for 
cooking. Intense heat 
7 —low—or any degree 
between — by simply 
turning a valve. Clean heat. Makes your range 
a real gas stove—at moderate cost. Jomen 
+ everywhere say it’s wonderful for baking. So 
simple. Dependable. Easy to operate. 
A Model for Every Range, Stove and Furnace 
The Oliver is made in 12 models, to fit any range, 




















heating stove or furnace. More 200,000 
without large initial expense. The Oliver cost 3 
money. Biggest selling season 
Sample Case Offer. j 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Products 
R ER 
OLIVER? BURN 














have been sold. Guaranteed to give efficient 
service. Now you can heat your home with oil 
less! Write for FREE book, “New Kind of Heat.” 
Oliver Agents are making 
now on. Request deta ls of 
liberal Territory and Free 
Oliver Oil Burner Corp. 
Manufacturers of 
1124 OLIVER BLDG., ST. LOUTS, MO. 
2OESes Gatens in ee Werk | 
Ol ra 
WORTH THIS. 








NO MONEY 
oe NE een ot 
will be shipped 


PPROVAL AT OUR RISK 


Beery stylish women ond mise chentd weer one of this 
J yh. -y Fett 
value 


season 
Scarfs with her coat aist. Greutes' 
ever offered for this and Lined « fur piece. ies paterel 
head and large bushy | ~ a —_ extra 4 -F- silk 
ruflie at neck, Colors 
money eda 


4 
F 


ree em memes 
if (7k can match 


fe 0.00. ¥ on arrival 
coart I ‘or $1 Sal Es BIR ps few om ame out 


BERNARD-HEWITT T & co. 
Dept, Fo2tit 
FREE 


CHICAGO iL 





7 Old Fashioned Quilts 


A booklet for every quilt lover. 
Price 25 cents. 

: Carlie Sexton 

'654-25th St.. Room 12, Des Moines, Ia. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


“And did you see the Statue of Lib- 
erty when you wefe in New York, dear?” 


The Statue of Liberty?” said the 
child. “Oh, yes, of course, you mean the 
big lady holding up the ice cream cone!” 


HIDDEN LETTER 


My first is in tree but not in log. 
My second is in horse but not in dog. 
My third is in eat but not in chew. 
My fourth is in one but not in two. 
My fifth is in key and also in lock. 
My sixth is in sheep but not in flocx. 
My seventh in goat but not in sheep. 
My eighth is in high but not in steep. 
My ninth is in veal but not in calf. 
My tenth is in mirth but not in laugh. 
My eleventh in no but not in aye. 
My twelfth is in night but not in day. 
My whole you will find if you but try, 
Is the day of turkey and pumpkin pie. 


HINT ON SUCCESS 

New York is the city of opportunities. 
A man who went there broke now owes 
203,005.85.—Memphis Press. 

Passenger: “Say, mister, what is the 
average life of a locomotive?” 

Engineer: “Oh, about twenty-five 
years : 

Passenger: “I should think that such 
a tough looking thing would last longer.” 

Engineer: “Well, perhaps it would, 
sir, if it didn’t smoke so much.” 


IDENTIFIED 
First Society Woman: 
baby that we just passed.” 
Second Seciety Woman: 
ou tell?” 
, First Society Woman: “T recognized the 
nurse.” —The Brooklyn Citizen. 


WHICH? 





“That’s my 


“How could 


Note from the Heckville Bugle: “Our 
distinguished citizen, Colonel Guzzler. 
the Civil War veteran, recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his marri: age. 
The colonel tells some interesting stones 


.' o great conflict.”—American Legion 
et y. 


UNFORGIVABLE 


He: “What do you consider man’s 
greatest fault?” 
She: “Being so scarce.” 


CALL TO ARMS 
_ May: “The photographers never do me 
just e.”? 
‘ Ray: “You want mercy, not justice, 
ear. 


MY FAVORITE FOOD 
(What Is It?) 


It’s smooth and slick like a peach or plum, 

This favorite food of mine, 

t it has ho stone to get in the way 

{nd annoy me when I dine. 

It has a hard shell like the hickory nut 
But the shell I seldom see 

And if you called it a “nut,” ah me, 
How mad—how mad it would bel 


It ripens when the weather's cold; 
And what is stranger still, 
ever sees the gay sunshine 
ess against its will. 
I neve ver find a seed in it 
,. And never the tiniest shoot, 
t it is planted in beds, they say, 
ind grows without a root. 


My favorite food can be eaten raw, 

Or stewed or left to fry 

xe rare wild game or noisy fowl; 

‘It's good in a scalloped pie. 
This food is never rude, but as quiet 

As ¢ any nun in cloister, 
N w I must tell to make my rh me, 

My favorite food is the OYSTER! 

yrtle Jamison Trachsel. 
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a Monarch Malleable in your How all 
household tasks seem lighter. Time spent in cooking 


seems to fly. Baking disappointments are things of 
the past. Everything goes smoothly and quickly. And to 


keep your Monarch spick and span is no task at all. 


Twenty-four years ago we proved that better ranges could 
be built with unbr ble malleable iron. That still holds 
true. But every year since then we have added some 
newly discovered improvement. 


Z 
Vitrifused flue linings as a safeguard against 
rust is one very important addition. The 
Mirco Process — that provides a permanent 
blue-black polished top surface without black- 
ing, is another. 
Many ranges without these most desirable ad- 
vantages cost as much—yes, even more than 
the Monarch. So price is no indication of the 
quality that gives real satisfaction. 


See the dealer who handles Monarch and Para- 
mount Ranges near you. He will show you 


Ceal-Wood and Electric Ranges 


Puomcunt 


Gas and Combination Ranges 


All made in the same plant- 
and all combine the strict- 
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many things you would never be content to do every modern feature = 
without. Or, write us if more convenient. design and 
Malleable Iron lleable Iron Range Co., 25-18 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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“FoR 
FuRNACES 
RANGES 


HEATING STOVES 


And many other 
Purposes 


OXO-GAS:: 


Barer 
g —— ) Stectae eek taatie fest tesoee 


} air. Burns with a pure blue flame of high heating intensity, as 
re ilently as city gas. Over a million in use. 
et Manufactured by the oldest (est. 1906), highest rated 

end most res le corporation. Ask any bank. 
oe —— atedag iietating snd deemibing twenty 
distinctive designs of oil burners for Furn- 
Cook Stoves, eating Stoves, Base Burners, 


Some Se territory for OXO-GAS 
WANTED agencies still open to esonakly respon- 
= sible parties. Your own locality may yet be u 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
115-11. May Street Chicago, I11. 



















One of 20 > 
types for 
all purposes, 



























Walking, Talking, Sleeping, Doll 


Yours For A Little Spare Time 

She's a chubby, cuddly, baby doll. 15 inches tall 
Hair bobbed in t hel atest st yle,so pretty. Betty Lou 
isher name. She has big blueeyes that close when 
she Cheeksround androsy. Shetalks and 
walks. Write and tellme you want Betty Lou and 
I’) tellyou how you can get her without spending 
any of yourown money. Be sure to write today. 
A postcardwil! do. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Men 
a patent patch for instantly ye ts eters in al 
utensils. Sample package free 

MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Mae 











AGENTS: rS:3007PROFIT. SelisLike Wildfire, 


ee Washing Wonder .No Rubbing. Women wild 








MILTON GORDON, 252 Jackses St, Gmcinnati, Obie 


—— Write quick for Free Package and 
SpectaiOZer. ectbees Prod. e.,1941—W.Irving Park,Chicago 
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GREATEST 


Cream Separator Offer! 


=z 


The Melotte Cream Separator—Guaranteed 15 Years ) 


The Genuine Belgium Melotte with the Only 
Suspended Self-Balancing Bowl 


Positively the first bona fide, no money-down offer ever made 
on any cream separator, was made on the Melotte. No manu- 
facturer of any cream separator ever dared to make such a 
startling offer before. 


We don’t want you to send a penny. We send the cream sep- 
arator direct to your farm absolutely without any money down. 
We can afford to do this because the Melotte sells itself. It 
has an absolute self-balancing bowl. 


We want you to read every word of this great offer. It is an offer 
which, we think, proves our absolute faith in the great Melotte 
Cream Separator. You are given the opportunity of seeing just 
how much cream this marvelous separator will extract from 
your milk before we ask you to send us one cent. We want you 




















to know all there is to know because we know that we have the 
separator that is right. The principle of the Melotte has been 
Wonderfal proven to be right in the greatest dairying countries in the 
lai on world, Now, read every word of this wonderfully liberal offer 
Machine . 
Sold in Sent Without a Penny Down 
mericafor 


= 30 Days Free Trial! 





Your simple word that you would like to see this 
eream separator in your own barn or dairy house 
brings it to you instantly. We send you the Melotte 
without a bit of quibbling or hesitancy. We neither 
ask nor want you to send a penny. We don’t want a 
cent of your money. The separator goes direct to you. 
You set it up and give it a thorough test with the milk 
from your own cows. We don’t ask you to pay us any 
money down—there is no C. O. D—no lease nor mort- 
gage. You keep your money right in your own pocket, 











These payments are so small that you will hardly 
notice them. You don’t need to be without a cream 
separator when you can have the separator right in 
your dairy house while you are paying forit. In reality 
you do not pay for it at all. It pays for itself. 

This is what we want to demonstrate to you. We 
want to demonstrate‘and prove beyond all peradventure 
that the Melotte Cream Separator does pay for itself, 
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¢%@, free Coupon 
i Now — 
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Monthly Payments 


90 


After 30 Days’ Free Trial 


We are not afraid to let our separator speak for itself. 
Test the Melotte Cream Separator in every way, watch 
your profits go up, watch the increase of the amount 
of cream, then, if you do not believe that you ought 
to have a cream separator, just send it back at our 
expense. If however, you decide to keep this genuine 
Melotte—we will allow you to keep it on extremely 


easy 





Only a few month’s use of a Melotte Cream Separator 
and you will be satisfied that this statement is absolutely 
correct. It does not cost you a penny because the in- 
creased amount of cream has paid for the machine. 

We don’t want to tire you with a long discussion of 
how our cream separator is made here. You can best 
understand this if you will let us send you our free 
catalog. 











The Melotte Separator 2843 W.1%hSt.. Dept.25.18 Chicago 


H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 


AN - 504%, Mail this Coupon for 
7 +s =e i Free MelotteCatalog ¢ : 
. \ Naas Our FREE Cataiog,dexcrives uly ‘Test with Other Machines 
Q ‘, \ AX %°\ x Bow! Cream Separator and tells all Before you decide to any Cream Separator ar- 
~x%  * 24 4% about our liberal terms. Find out all about range to test a Melotte cide of the machine you 
. ~ ‘\ * % TQ! our liberal terms anyway, even if you don’t nowthink isthe best separator in America. 
\. . \ at % aan ex to buy a cream separator just mow, there can be no doubt in your mind asto whether you 
% . be” : emember — no money down, trial are qoaky gettins the best machine. You'll know 
4 Ya , 2% £ and easy payments and we let the which ine turns easiest. You'll know which 
4, \ a, | ‘\ Qe S zZ% separator tell its own story. skims the closest. You'll kuow which will make you 
4e% ~~  % \ 2%" 6% % sensational offerever made inconnec- most a a to us about the 
“% oe > wy \ ey %, *, _ tion with a cream separator. Don’t the MELO . We are the 
ay YX ™ ~ % delay. Sign the coupon today. sole re 
° ee ak es. 
° \ \ \. 
~ eS 
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This is 
the cake 


eer 
that raises 2  . 
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the dough 
that makes the kind 


of bread you like 
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Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
r Better Health—Selected, whole 
eastin easy -to-take form--a dietary 
the appetite 
help you xet 
rey from 
ane 
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. At all druggist ~ 
Send for free sample Pachage of 5 cakes— 
\ and descriptive circular at your grocer—10c 
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UC flavor. 


No wonder people eat 


twice as much of it 


You can have richer, better flavor 
in your own bread. Be sure of 
a sweet, light dough by using a 
cake of Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 
each time you bake. 


Ask our expert what you 
want to know about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department 
of Agriculture, will be glad to answer any question about 
flour, yeast, temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, 
molding, baking, etc. 







—just the same 
except in name 


Send for 
free booklet 


» 

\_& . NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
™ 4753 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, ill. 
4 r Please ser e&s } Please send me m- 

Ss Seaie tor - &. — C pile ¥ east fF oa Tat 
= free booklet, lets, a tomic lood for 

7 ‘Th t of health 


e Ar 
Making bread 
j Vame 


| Address___ 
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You can make 25 foods 
from this cake batter — 


We have 1 1 many, many Ictters from housewives Cre 

he splendid Pili: oury Loaf Cake. It’s a 
,d is. Best of all, you ‘ 
+] lol : 


IS Cake? 














ide portions 
portions the reased § 
ri ! Your main move 
le mix ~ your cake, and the et 

le at the same time! Dark Fruit Cake 








Asid t plicity and tit ving, the Pillsbury a 
B Method les you t rve a much wider , 
variety 1 no r effort. It increases your 
baking s! new < t to culinary duties. 







Make the Pillsbury Loaf Cake and one or more of the 
». These recipes 
Best Flour, high in 
Best is ideally suited 
‘hr : 

It is fine-text ilways uniform 

haa” ben.” 
liour, Dest 1. Send today = she by 
I c - | ib Ic IR | v 08 6 k. It's free, ‘BEST’ 

Pillsbury | Mills Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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